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PREFACE. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  tlie  late  Hugh  Macdonald 
are  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  world  in  a 
collected  form.  Various  unforeseen  circumstances 
have  delayed  their  publication  since  the  death  of 
the  author;  hut  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that 
during  the  whole  period  which  has  elapsed,  a 
growing  desire  has  been  manifested  on  the  part 
of  his  friends  and  admirers  to  see  justice  done  to 
his  poetical  merits.  The  volume  now  issued  will 
speak  for  itself ;  and,  as  the  profits  accruing  from 
its  publication  will  be  handed  over  without  deduc- 
tion to  the  author's  widow,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  be  widely  circulated. 

Glasgow,  May  1803. 
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MEMOIR. 


Three  years  have  elapsed  since  we  followed  the  remains 
of  the  late  Hugh  Macdonald  to  their  last  resting- 
place,  in  the  Southern  Necropolis.  It  was  "  a  raw 
and  gusty  day,"  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  "the 
■wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  last,"  yet  three  hundred 
men  of  mind  and  merit,  kindred  spirits  to  the  beloved 
dead,  did  battle  in  a  long  straggling  row  mth  the  bois- 
terous elements,  and  "  'bode  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless 
storm,"  till  they  saw  the  mortal  part  of  the  genial  and 
gifted  Caleb  committed  to  the  dust.  Three  years  after 
that  memorable  and  mournful  funeral,  we  find  that  the 
history  of  the  departed  bard  is  still  to  write.  Shall 
his  literary  friends  take  blame  to  themselves  that  the 
work  has  been  so  long  delayed  ?  We  trow  not.  The 
stormy  burial  day  seems  but  as  yesterday,  and  the 
memory  of  our  friend  is  as  fresh  and  green,  and  held 
in  as  sweet  remembrance  as  on  the  bleak  March  day 
when  his  mortal  part  was  consigned  to  the  tomb.  It 
says  more  for  the  man,  that  after  this  lapse  of  time 
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his  admirers  still  clamour  for  the  publication  of  his 
poetical  works,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  and  a  disser- 
tation on  his  writings.  Moreover,  every  month  that 
has  passed  has  added  new  stones  to  the  cairn  of  Caleb, 
and  increased  the  volume  of  his  fame. 

On  several  occasions  since  his  death,  the  newspaper 
press  of  Scotland  has  done  considerable  justice  to  his 
many  admirable  qualities  of  head  and  heart;  but  a  more 
permanent  and  lasting  record  of  his  history  is  widely 
desiderated.  We  have  undertaken  the  task  with  much 
diffidence,  as  one  of  the  very  least  of  those  from  whom 
the  duty  might  be  expected.  We  shall  attempt  it 
cheerfully,  premising  that  none  of  the  more  prominent 
members  of  the  literary  profession  could  have  brought 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  a  more  willing  mind  to  do 
the  subject  justice,  or  a  more  enthusiastic  reverence  for 
the  memory  of  the  gifted  dead. 

The  "  Rambles  Round  Glasgow  "  and  "  Days  at  the 
Coast "  have  fully  established  Hugh  Macdonald's  repu- 
tation as  a  prose  author.  By  the  present  work,  we 
claim  for  him  an  enduring  place  in  the  ranks  of  our 
national  bards. 

Hugh  Macdonald  was  a  native  of  the  east-end  of 
Glasgow,  a  district  to  which  he  retained  throughout 
his  whole  life  a  warm  and  ardent  attachment.     He  was 
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born  in  Rumford  Street,  Bridgeton,  on  tlie  4tli  of  April, 
1817.  His  jDarents  were  in  humble  circumstances,  and 
their  family  being  numerous,  Hugh  had  to  dispense 
with  that  which  we  would  now  regard  as  a  liberal 
education,  and  was  sent  to  work  at  an  early  age.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  the  block-printing  trade,  and  was 
first  employed  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Henry  Monteith 
&  Co.,  at  Barrowfield,  which  he  has  described  in  one 
of  his  poems  as  "  The  Guid  Auld  Field."  The  education 
which  he  did  not  derive  from  books,  he  acquired  in  his 
young  days  from  nature.  He  was  familiar  with  every 
hill  and  dale  from  the  Mearns  Moor  to  Campsie  Glen, 
and  had  explored  the  whole  course  of  the  Clyde,  from 
Stonebyres  Linn  to  Bowling  Braes.  No  dell  was  so 
sequestered  that  he  could  not  discover  it;  no  stream  so 
tortuous  that  he  could  not  trace  its  deviations.  The 
whole  of  Clydesdale  was  dear  to  "the  Rambler."  Its 
flowers  were  the  loveliest,  its  birds  lilted  with  the  most 
melodious  cadence,  its  springs  gushed  with  the  purest 
waters.  The  haunted  and  hoary  castles  of  the  district, 
rich  in  historical  associations,  the  "auld  brigs,"  the 
battle  fields — the  graves  of  martyrs,  heroes,  and  bards — 
and  the  birth-places  of  the  great  departed,  were  all 
known  to  him.  The  bent  of  his  mind  led  him  to 
indulge  in  social  rambles,  even  at  an  early  age.     Anti- 
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quary,  poet,  botanist,  topographer,  tradesman,  songster, 
and  literateur,  rolled  into  one,  he  found  supreme  delight 
in  wandering  among  the  luxuriant  glades  and  sheltered 
valleys  within  an  accessible  distance  of  his  native  suburb. 
The  places  where  he  was  found  most  frequently,  were 
the  "guid  auld  toun  "  of  Rutherglen,  and  Cathkin  Braes. 
In  Rutherglen  he  found  his  "Highland  Mary,"  and 
from  the  same  town  he  took  his  "  Bonnie  Jean. "  He 
did  not  resemble  the  majority  of  poets  in  the  number 
of  his  attachments;  and  our  firm  belief  is,  that  he  loved 
but  tmce,  and  that  he  married  both  of  the  objects  of 
his  affection.  To  use  a  phrenological  simile,  mthout 
expressing  any  faith  in  the  science,  his  bump  of  con- 
jugality must  have  been  much  larger  than  his  purely 
amative  development. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  frugal  as  well  as  industrious; 
and  having  saved  a  Httle  money,  he  embarked  it  in  a 
grocery  and  provision  shop  in  Bridgeton,  with  the 
laudable  object  of  improving  his  circumstances  and 
securing  a  competency. 

"  Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Xor  for  a  train  attendant; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  being  independent. " 

But  his  nature  was  too  open  and  generous  to  conduct  a 
huckstering  business  with  profit  to  himself.     Not  only 
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did  he  deal  fairly  and  honestly  with  his  customers,  but 
he  gave  credit  to  all  who  asked  it.  Whoever  patronised 
him,  was  in  his  eyes  as  upright  as  himself;  and  his 
disposition  was  too  amiable  to  press  his  debtors  for 
payment,  when  they  professed  themselves  unable  to 
settle  their  accounts.  The  result  may  easily  be  guessed. 
He  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  provision  trade, 
after  having  lost  all  his  earnings  in  the  category  of  bad 
debts.  Let  us  hope  that,  in  accordance  with  the  fourth 
petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  his  trespasses  will  be 
forgiven,  as  he  forgave  those  who  trespassed  against  him. 
Having  been  unsuccessful  as  a  shop-keeper,  Mr. 
Macdonald  discharged  all  his  liabilities,  and  honourably 
retired  from  business  with  a  mere  trifle  in  his  possession. 
He  then  returned  to  the  block-printing  trade,  and  found 
employment  at  Colinslie,  near  Paisley,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Harrow,  M'Intyre,  &  Co.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Bridgeton  however,  and  walked  from 
and  to  his  work,  a  distance  in  all  of  sixteen  miles  every 
day.  This  afforded  a  noble  example  of  sturdy  industry, 
which  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  Not  only  in  fair 
weather  and  bright  sunshine,  but  amid  pelting  storms 
of  wind  and  rain  did  our  author  trudge  twice-a-day  on 
foot  from  Bridgeton  to  Paisley,  and  regularly  completed 
his  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  arduous  physical  exertion. 
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It  was  about  tHs  time,  too,  that  liis  literary  life  may  be 
said  to  bave  begun.  His  first  effusions  were  poetical, 
and  appeared  in  a  publication  entitled  the  Chartist 
Circular.  They  were  ultra-radical  in  tbeir  views,  and 
showed  that  tbeir  author  had  imbibed  the  most  extreme 
political  opinions.  Fergus  O'Connor,  of  somewhat 
unhappy  memory,  was  the  heau  ideal  of  a  politician  in 
the  eyes  of  Hugh  Macdonald. 

A  grander  and  nobler  field  was  soon  opened  for  the 
enthusiastic  "  Kambler,"  and  he  became  a  contributor 
to  the  columns  of  the  Glasgoio  Citizen,  where  a  series 
of  letters  appeared  from  his   pen,  in  defence  of  the 
character  of  Eobert  Burns,  from  an  inconsiderate  and 
iU-advised  attack  made  upon  the  memory  of  our  na- 
tional bard,  by  the  Rev.  George  GilfiHan  of  Dundee. 
In  this  encounter,  the  clerical  critic  sustained  a  signal 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Bridgeton  Block-printer;  and 
all  true-hearted  Scotsmen  heartily  thanked  the  writer 
who  had  stood  up  so  manfully  and  ably  in  defence  of  the 
Ayrshire  Ploughman.     Mr.  Macdonald's  letters,  which 
we  have  recently  perused,  are  logically  and  unanswerably 
reasoned,  and  pervaded  by  a  warm  and  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation of  the  poetic  power  of  Coila's  master-minstrel. 
Beside  them,  the  emanations  of  the  Dundee  Clergyman 
appear   tame   and  disjointed.      Having  obtained  this 
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introduction  to  the,  at  all  times  select,  columns  of  the 
Citizen,  Mr.  Macdonald's  name  was  afterwards  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  poets'  corner  of  that  journal. 
Indeed,  some  of  his  sweetest  lyrics  first  saw  the  light 
in  that  sacred  nook  of  the  Citizen,  where  so  many  poets 
have  been  developed;  as  for  example,  the  lucky  Secre- 
tary of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  poor  unfor- 
tunate James  Macfarlan,  so  recently  gone  to  his  rest. 
"While  Hugh  Macdouald  was  working  at  Colinslie,  he 
had  his  memorable  and  oft-recited  interview  with  Cristo- 
pher  North,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  This  episode, 
however,  we  must  allow  Mr.  Macdonald  to  relate  in  his 
own  words : — 

"Long  and  ardently  had  I  desired  to  see  the  gifted  author 
of  the  '  Isle  of  Palms,'  the  '  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,' 
'Margaret  Lindsay,'  &c.,  the  far-famed  Christopher  North,  of 
'Blackwood's  matchless  Magazine.'  Happening  to  be  on  a 
visit  to  Scotia's  Darling  Seat,  ahoiit  the  middle  of  August  this 
year  (1846),  I  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  have  my  wish 
gratified ;  accordingly,  I  penned  the  following  note,  and  sent  it 
to  the  worthy  Professor,  with  a  copy  of  my  verses  '  to  the  birds 
of  Scotland '  enclosed  : — 

"  Lasswade,  2\st  Aug.  1816. 

"Respected  Sir— I  have  seen  the  mavis  singing  on  the 
same  bough  with  the  wee  wren,  I  have  seen  the  black -bird 
drop  down  from  his  lofty  scat  on  the  fir-tree  top  to  jink 
about  the  hedge-roots  with  the  tiny  hedge-sparrow,  and  I  have 
seen  the  lark,  sweet   "musical  mote,"   sink  from  the  blue 
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curtain  of  the  sleeping  stars  to  rest  on  tlie  brairded  lea  beside 
the  clamorous  craik;  ay,  and  I  have  marked  the  golden 
daffodil  drooping  her  lovely  head  on  the  green  lap  of  April,  as 
if  to  hold  converse  with  the  crimson-tipped  flower  at  her  feet, 
and  I  have  also  seen  the  queenly  rose  take  the  humble  vetchling 
of  the  meadow  into  her  fragrant  bosom ;  and  I  have  fondly 
dared  to  hope,  that  the  author  of  the  "Isle  of  Palms,"  the 
delineator  of  the  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life,"  the 
generous  critic  of  the  works,  and  the  eloquent  vindicator  of  the 
character  of  Scotia's  peasant  bard,  might  condescend  to  grant 
half  an  hour  of  his  company  to  a  nameless  individual  like 
myself,  one  of  Scotia's  humblest  poetlings. 

"  I  would  fain  shake  hands  with  you,  and  thank  you  for  the 
many  hours  of  pleasui-e  your  writings  have  given  to  me,  a  lowly 
son  of  toil ;  for  though  we  have  never  met  in  person,  yet  in 
fancy  I  have  been  your  enraptured  companion  on  many  a 
glorious  excursion. 

"I  am  a  working  man,  yet  not  altogether  a  poor  man,  as 
by  the  sweat  of  my  brow  I  can  support  myself  in  decency  and 
comfort;  I  ask  no  man's  patronage,  and  though  I  ask  this 
favour  from  you,  a  '  monarch  of  the  mind, '  I  would  scorn  to 
cringe  to  the  mere  man  of  wealth  or  title. 

"  I  have  come  from  your  native  town,  on  a  two-day's  visit  to 
Edinburgh ;  and  as  I  have  no  one  to  introduce  me,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  one  of  my  humble  productions,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  open  a  door  in  your  Scottish  heart,  and  let 
out  the  little  boon  I  am  so  anxious  for. — Yours  respectfully, 

HUGH  MACDONAI-D. 

"I  handed  in  this  note  to  the  Professor's  House,  6  Gloster 
Place,  about  Half-past  Eight  o'Clock  on  Friday  night,  and  next 
morning  the  following  card  was  left  for  me  at  the  Post-OfEce, 
Edinburgh : — 
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"Satuhday  Moening. 


"Professor  Wilson  sends  Lis  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Hngli 
Macdonald,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  him  at  any  hour  to-day 
before  Three  o'clock,  or  at  any  hour  to-morrow,  except  from 
Eleven  till  Two,  in  ISTo.  6  Gloster  Place. 

' '  On  Satui'day  Afternoon  I  left  a  note  at  the  Professor's, 
thanking  him  for  his  kind  note,  and  stating  that  I  would  do 
myself  the  honour  of  waiting  on  him  at  half-past  two  on  Sun- 
day. 

' '  And  now  I  must  say  I  felt  rather  afraid  to  venture  into 
the  presence  of  the  redoubted  Kit.  North,  my  heart  beat 
rather  thickish  v/hen  I  thought  of  my  hardihood;  however, 
there  was  no  drawing  back  now,  I  must  go  on.  Before  starting, 
I  took  two  glass  of  genuine  '  mountain  dew,'  and  felt  wonder- 
fully comforted  under  its  inspiring  influence ;  in  fact,  I  felt  so 
elevated  that  I  could  have  faced  haK  a  dozen  D.  D.'s,  let  alone 
one  Professor  of  moral  philosophy,  even  although  he  had  a 
crutch — that  monie  a  dunce  kens  to  his  cost. 

"  In  going  up  the  stair  to  the  great  man's  study,  his  sanctum 
sanctorum,  the  palpitating  symptoms  threatened  to  return  on 
me;  but  the  moment  I  was  shown  in,  and  saw  his  noble  intel- 
lectual countenance  brighten  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  as  he 
shook  me  Avai-mly  by  the  hand  and  led  me  to  a  seat,  saying  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  very  glad  I  had  called,  I  felt  myself 
quite  at  home.  He  was  in  his  workshop  among  his  books,  which 
were  scattered  about  in  all  directions  in  glorious  confusion, 
none  of  your  gay  glittering  binding  ranged  for  show,  but 
mostly  *  scuffc,'  and  bearing  the  marks  of  having  '  seen  service.' 
He  sat  in  his  easy  chair,  with  a  good  stout  cudgel  in  his  hand. 
Fillan's  bust  is  very  correct ;  I  would  have  known  him  by  it, 
although  I  had  never  been  told  who  I  was  speaking  to.  His 
long  yellow  hair,  now  silvered  and  thinned  by  time,  hanging 
carelessly  over  his  neck  -his  fine  manly  features,  and  broad 
high  dome-like  head,  would  have  pointed  him  out  j.t  once  as  the 
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migMy  Ckristoplier,  He  is  becoming  ratlier  fat  and  corpulent; 
and  when  lie  threw  himself  back,  during  our  conversation,  in 
his  chair,  with  the  one  leg  resting  on  the  other,  he  brought 
Shakespere's  worthy  Sir  John,  who  was  not  only  witty  himself, 
but  the  cause  of  wit  in  others,  forcibly  to  my  mind.  Indeed,  1 
felt  above  myself,  as  if  he  had  not  only  genius  himself,  but  that 
for  the  time  he  had  inspired  me  with  a  portion  of  his  glorious 
spirit. 

'  He  said  that  from  my  letter  and  poetry  he  had  looked  for  an 
older  man ;  that  I  was  still  a  very  young  man,  &c.     Enquired 
very  kindly  after  my  circumstances ;   was  very  sorry  to  hear 
that  I  had  lost  a  wife.     Said  that  a  great  many  young  men 
sent  him  verses,  in  general  the  greatest  trash— that  they  either 
would  not  or  could  not  think  for  themselves.    Said  that  he  had 
been  pleased  with  both  my  letter  and  verses ;  had  shoAvn  them 
to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Gordon,  who  was  likewise  pleased  with 
them.     Said  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  at  once,  on  reading 
them,  to  see  me;  and  again  said  he  was  proud  I  had  called. 
He  then  read  over  '  the  birds,'  verse  by  verse,  making  remarks 
on  each.     '  The  lark  that  sings  the  stars  asleep  :'  Did  1  mean 
to  say  that  the  lark  sung  after  the  stars  begun  to  shine  ?    I  said 
no ;  but  that  this  bird  rising  in  the  early  morn  before  the  stars 
begun  to  fade,  and  continuing  to  sing  while  they  were  one 
after  the  other  disappearing,  might  in  a  poetic  sense  be  sup- 
posed to  sing  them  asleep.     Said  it  was  beautiful,  but  did  not 
strike  one  at  first.     '  The  merle  that  wakes  their  beam  :'  He 
had  often  admired  the  song  of  the  merle  while  he  was  wan- 
dering in  the  saft  simmer  gloamin',    '  The  wagtail  by  the  forest- 
spring  or  lonely  waterfall :'   Said  that  he  had  been  once  taken 
to  see  a  painting  of  a  waterfall,  by  a  very  clever  artist,  one 
Harvie,  that  he  had  noticed  a  bird  sitting  on  a  stone  at  the 
bottom  of  it ;  he  had  turned  to  a  friend  and  said,  this  must 
be  a  wagtail.    His  friend  who  was  a  naturalist  said,  No;  it  is  a 
waterpyet  or  ousel ;  and  that  this  bird  was  more  frequently 
found  in  these  situations  than  the  wagtail.     I  would  not  agree 
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to  this ;  said  that  what  I  had  written  was  from  actual  obser- 
vation.    That  the  ousel  was  a  comparatively  rare  bird,  but 
that  it  was  always  to  be  seen  walking  about  the  margin  of 
the  lonely  linns;  and  that  I  saw  several  last  time  I  was  in 
Killoch  Glen.     Said  he  knew  that  sweet  httle  glen,  and  he  waa 
glad  I  had  stuck  to  my  point,  as  his  observations  and  mine 
were  in  accordance  with  each  other.     '  The  red-breast  wailing 
sad  alone  :'    He  did  not  think  the   robin's  song  a  sad  one. 
When  he  lived  last  in  the  country,  one  came  morning  and 
evening,  and  sung  sitting  on  the  top  of  his  pig-house,  and  he 
always  thought  it  a  very  lightsome  and  bhthe  song;  he  used 
to  be  quite  charmed  with  it,  but  singing,  as  it  did  alone,  at  the 
fa'  o'  the  leaf,  there  was  no  doubt  but  it  excited  melancholy 
feelings— this  was  wholly  owing  to  the  associations  however. 
I  said  it  was  probably  so,  but  it  ajjpeared  sad  to  me,  and  I 
wrote  as  I  felt.     I  said  I  had  been  to  see  poor  Ferguson's  grave 
that  morning ;  and  while  musing  there,  a  red-breast  had  burst 
into  song  on  a  poplar  tree  in  the  churchyard,  and  that  it  had 
struck  me  as  a  very  sad  song  indeed.    He  assented.    '  Familiar 
as  a  mother's  voice  :'  He  was  not  quite  sure  of  this — there  was 
familiarity  in  a  mother's  voice,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  more ; 
it  might  pass  however.     •  Matchless  motled  breast :'    Thought 
it  would  be  better  without  '  matchless.'     '  Wells  of  glee '  was 
a  strong  phrase,  but  beautiful,  applying  both  to  throstle  and 
merle,  and  he  thought  there  was  strength  enough  without 
'  matchless.'     I  did  not  understand  his  objection  properly ;  but 
I  thought  it  read  better  with  his  improvement.     The  word 
'  minstrel '  occurs  twice  in  the  piece,  he  thought  I  should  endea- 
vour to  alter  one  of  them ;  it  was  a  striking  word,  and  its 
recurrence  was  apt  to  catch  the  ear.     These  are  the  principal 
remarks  he  made  on  the  piece— it  was  well  worth  the  pains  of 
polishing,  and  all  short  poems  should  be  attended  to  in  this 
respect.    When  he  had  read  it,  he  folded  it  carefully  up,  placed 
it  in  a  small  rosewood  box  lying  on  the  table,  saying  at  the 
same  time,  '  I  must  take  care  of  this.' 
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•  He  asked  what  part  of  Paisley  I  worked  in,  and  said  he 
was  Sony  to  go  to  that  place  now — the  old  familiar  faces  were 
nearly  all  gone,  even  the  houses,  he  scarcely  knew  them  now. 
There  were  only  two  families  that  he  knew — the  Lonses  in  the 
Sneddon,  and  some  old  ladies  named  Orr,  somewhere  in  Causey- 
side.  He  minded  the  Lonses,  they  came  from  England  when 
boys ;  and  he  remembered  very  well,  that  he  envied  their  roast 
beef  and  plum-pudding  dinner,  when  he  only  got  his  parritch 
and  milk.  When  he  was  last  in  Paisley,  he  went  to  see  the 
garden  outside  the  town,  where  he  used  to  go  for  gooseberries, 
and  to  look  for  birds'  nests  when  a  boy.  He  had  gone  into 
some  old  haunt  of  his  childhood  (a  garden),  when  an  old  woman 
came  out  and  looked  after  him,  as  much  as  to  say  '  I'm  no  very 
sure  about  you';  he  said  he  was  glad  to  walk  off.  He  had 
known  very  little  of  Tannahill  until  very  recently.  He  said  he 
had  left  Paisley  when  a  boy,  before  Tannahill's  time,  and  was 
in  England  for  a  lengthened  period  ;  and  somehow,  even  Avhen 
he  came  on  visits  to  his  native  place,  his  friends  had  never 
spoken  to  him  of  the  weaver  bard.  Talking  of  Wordsworth, 
he  said  that  he  had  met  him  when  a  young  man  in  England ; 
Wordsworth's  poetry  was  then  very  much  ridiculed,  even  his 
most  beautiful  productions.  I  said  that  Wordsworth  was  much 
indebted  to  him  for  the  high  degree  of  popularity  he  now  en- 
joyed; that  it  was,  for  instance,  almost  altogether  through  his 
v/i'itings  on  Wordsworth's  poetry  that  I  knew  anything  of  it. 
He  considered  this  great  poet  had  been  unfairly  treated,  and  he 
had  done  what  he  could  to  place  his  writings  before  the  public 
in  their  proper  light.  He  did  not  think  that  Wordsworth  would 
ever  be  very  popular,  it  was  only  the  few  who  coidd  devote  a 
considerable  portion  of  thought  to  his  works,  who  could  perceive 
the  peculiar  beauties  of  his  poetry.  Talking  of  Wordsworth's 
song  '  Lucy,'  he  said  it  was  extremely  beautiful,  but  that  even 
it  had  been  sneered  at  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  I  said 
the  piece  was  certainly  beautiful,  but  that  I  thought  poor 
Tannahill  had  the  leading  idea  in  it  more  beautifully  expressed 
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in  one  of  his  lyrics.     He  was  not  aware,  would  I  repeat  Tan- 
nahill's  lines.     I  repeated  Wordsworth's  first — 

'She  dwelt  amongst  the  untrodden  ways, 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove : 

A  maid  whom  there  were  few  to  praise, 

And  none  at  all  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone, 

Half-hidden  from  the  eye; 

Fair  as  a  star  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky.' 

'  He  thought  the  transition  from  the  violet  to  the  star  was 

perhaps  too  violent,  or  too  far-fetched.     Tannahill's  lines  are 

'  Far  lone  among  the  Highland  hUls, 
'Midst  Nature's  wildest  grandeur.' 

Or  rather, 

'  Ton  mossy  rosebud  doon  the  howe, 

Jist  opening  fresh  and  bonnie, 
Blinks  sweet  aneath  the  hazel  bough, 

And  scarcely  seen  by  ony. 
Sae  sweet  amang  her  native  hills, 

Obscurely  blooms  my  Jeanie — 
Mair  fair  and  gay  than  rosy  May, 

The  lass  o'  Arrenteenie.' 

'  He  allowed  it  was  very  beautifully  expressed,  at  least  equal 
to  Wordsworth's.    It  will  be  sung,  whereas  the  other  will  not. 

'  I  talked  of  the  Mearns,  and  said  that  from  his  writings  it 
seemed  he  had  pleasanter  recollections  connected  with  that 
locality  than  even  his  native  town.  He  lived  there  he  said  with 
Mr.  M'Letchie  the  minister,  when  a  boy.  That  he  had  spent 
many  a  happy  day  on  the  lonely  moors  there.  He  used  to  go 
a-fishing  in  the  lochs  there ;  and  thought  the  Mearns  Brother 
Loch  the  finest  in  the  world — a  perfect  sea  indeed.  On  going 
to  see  it  lately,  he  felt  quite  surprised  to  see  what  a  diminutive 
thing  it  was.  I  said  something  about  one  of  his  Mearns 
stories.  Oh  I  he  said,  these  things  were  not  altogether  strictly 
true ;  wo  must,  he  said,  have  a  foundation — a  framework  of  fact 
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as  it  were,  but  the  imagination  lias  still  a  great  deal  to  do  in 
these  cases.  What  yve  write  must  be  true  to  human  nature, 
however;  although  not  to  the  fact  in  hand  ^jerhaps. 

'  Not  wishing  to  intrude  too  much,  I  rose  to  come  away  now, 
after  having  upwards  of  an  hour  with  him.     I  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness  and  condescension.     No,  no  !  he  said,  there  is  no 
condescension  in  it  at  all— I  am  proud  that  you  did  call  to-day— 
T  am  glad  I  have  seen  you — had  you  come  to-morrow,  I  should 
not  have  had  that  pleasure,  as  I  leave  town.     All  my  family 
are  from  home  at  present,  unless  one  daughter.     Come  this 
way,  and  he  showed  me  into  another  room,  rung  the  bell,  and 
told  the  servant  to  request  his  daughter  to  come  down  stairs. 
There  were  a  number  of  flowers  in  pots  at  the  window,  and 
some  engravings  and  pictures  on  the  walls  ;  among  the  former, 
there  -was  an  engraved  head  of  himself,  which  I  have  seen  in 
the  priutsellers'  windows— at  the  time  T  thought  it  very  like. 
There  was  a  portrait  in  oil  of  a  beautiful  young  lady— I  was 
admiring  it,  and  he  told  me  it  was  a  portrait  of  a  daughter  of 
his,  who  was  at  present  in  ill  health,  and  residing  at  the  coast. 
It  reminded  mc  of  a  face  with  which  I  was  once  familiar.     His 
daughter  came  in  and  was  introduced  to  me,  she  shook  me 
warmly  by  the  hand,  '  for  the  feiut  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  she,' 
she  was  a  pleasant-looking  modest  lassie;  did  not  say  much, 
but  she  smiled  and  made  a  remark  to  the  purpose  at  times. 
The  Professor  praised  the  scenery  of  the  Clyde,  and  esi)ecially 
that  favourite  scene  of  mine,  Blantyre  Priory.     He  had  lived  for 
some  time  at  Hallside,  in  the  vicinity  of  Blantyre,  and  used  to 
go  almost  every  evening  to  visit  the  venerable  ruin  of  the  olden 
time— there  is  not  a  more  beautiful  scene  of  the  kind  in  Scot- 
land.    He  likewise  praised  the  Torrance,  on  the  estate  of  Sir 
W.  Maxwell,  as  a  beautiful  romantic  spot.     After  being  in  the 
company  of  Miss  Wilson  and  her  father  about  half  an  hour,  I 
rose  to  take  my  leave— shook  hands  with  the  lady,  who  smiled 
very  sweetly  at  our  parting,  the  old  Professor  came  to  the  stair 
with  me.     I  said  that,  like  Burns  in  meeting  Lord  Daer,  I  had 
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felt  a  sensation  of  fear  in  coming  to  see  him ;  but  that  now  I 
could  see  that  no  social  giiid-hearted  man,  be  he  ever  so  poor, 
need  be  afraid  of  meeting  John  Wilson.  lie  smiled  good- 
naturedly.  Said  that  Bums  had  a  high  respect  for  Ijord  Daer. 
That  if  I  came  to  Edinburgh  again,  he  would  like  that  I  should 
give  him  a  call ;  and  added,  that  whenever  he  came  to  Paisley, 
he  woidd  endeavour  to  find  me  out ;  so  we  shook  hands,  and  I 
came  away  with  a  heart  riuin'  ewer  wi'  gratitude,  pride,  and 
love  to  the  greatest  mind  I  have  ever  met,  or  in  all  likelihood 
ever  may  meet  in  this  world." 

The  defence  of  the  memory  of  Burns  from  the  dis- 
paraging remarks  of  the  Dundee  Appolodorus,  was  a 
truly  fitting  inauguration  of  the  literary  career  of  such 
a  genial  and  genuine  Scotsman  as  Hugh  Macdonald.  In 
these  letters,  and  in  other  contributions  to  his  columns 
from  the  same  pen,  Mr.  James  Hedderwick,  editor  of 
the  Citizen,  with  his  usual  fine  critical  taste,  perceived 
the  first  dawning  of  those  peculiar  talents  which  he 
afterwards  aided  so  materially  in  developing;  and  his 
favourable  judgTuent  of  the  writer's  efforts  resulted,  in 
1849,  in  the  permanent  connection  of  Mr.  Macdonald 
with  the  Citizen,  in  the  capacity  of  sub-editor;  and  now 
lie  was  fairly  embarked  on  the  literary  stream.  He  had 
devoted  himself  to  a  profession  requiring  ceaseless  mental 
toil;  and  for  a  period  of  eleven  years  he  laboured  faithfully 
and  incessantly  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the 
public.     Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  staff  of  the 
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Citizen,  Mr.  Macdonald  began  Ins  series  of  systematic 
"  Rambles  Round  Glasgow,"  and  those  racy  and  fasci- 
nating papers  descriptive  of  the  scenery  within  the  ten 
mile  circle  around  the  Commercial  Metropolis,  with 
historical  and  traditional  sketches,  appeared  in  that  paper, 
under  the  well-known  and  much-loved  nom  de  plume  of 
"  Caleb."  The  scope  of  these  articles  was  wide,  and 
embracing  as  they  did,  not  only  the  features  of  the 
landscape,  but  interesting  topographical  and  antiquarian 
information,  they  were  generally  read  by  all  classes  of  the 
commuiaity,  and  their  re-publication  in  a  volume  became 
a  matter  of  necessity.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Hedderwick,  who  had  been  to  the  gifted  Caleb, 

"  A  guardian  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend." 

And  two  editions  have  been  already  run  through,  along 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  third.  The  banks  of 
the  Clyde,  the  Cart,  and  the  Kelvin,  are  all  graphically 
traced  and  artistically  described.  Bothwell,  Cathcart, 
the  Mearns  Moor,  with  its  interesting  reminiscences  of 
Robert  Pollock,  the  Howies  of  Lochgoin,  and  Professor 
Wilson,  the  Braes  of  Gleniffer  and  Cathkin,  Paisley, 
Renfrew,  Maryhill,  Baldernock,  Chryston,  and  Carmjde, 
are  all  made  familiar  to  those  who  never  explored  them, 
by  Mr.  Macdonald 's  researches;  the  results  of  which  are 
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the  more  valuable,  that  the  rambles  were  originally 
undertaken  con  amove.  The  companion  series  of  sketches 
descriptive  of  "  the  Frith  of  Clyde :  its  watering  places, 
scenery,  and  associations,"  was  also  commenced  during 
Mr.  Macdonald's  connection  with  the  Citizen,  but  was 
concluded  in  the  columns  of  the  Glasgow  Times.  In 
the  interim,  the  author  of  "  Days  at  the  Coast,"  (which 
was  the  title  of  the  series  when  collected  in  a  permanent 
shape),  had  ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  Citizen,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Glasgoiv  Sentinel. 
This  change  occurred  in  1855,  at  the  repeal  of  the 
Newspaper  Stamp.  In  his  new  capacity,  Mr.  Macdonald 
completed  his  second  published  volume,  and  wrote  many 
readable  sketches  and  telling  articles  for  the  columns  of 
the  Glasgoiu  Times,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed 
editor.  It  is  descriptive  of  the  Clyde  below  Glasgow, 
and  embraces  every  interesting  inch  of  land  and  water 
between  the  Broomielaw  and  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  and 
between  Inversnaid  and  the  parish  of  Kilmalcolm.  It 
possesses  most  of  the  qualities  of  its  predecessor,  and  is 
worthy  of  an  enduring  place  in  the  world  of  Scottish 
literature.  All  the  district  of  which  he  writes,  had  been 
sailed  or  walked  over  by  Mr.  Macdonald.  Every  out  of 
the  way  nook  where  a  finer  blue-bell  than  another  was 
to  be  found,  every  sequestered  dell  or  silent  grove  where 
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some  unknown  rivulet  meandered  on  its  way,  every  moss- 
o-rown  stone  whicli  marked  the  last  resting-place  of  a 
martyr,  a  warrior,  or  a  bard,  and  every  spot  wliere  a 
witch  had  tabernacled  or  a  fairy  danced,  was  repeatedly 
explored  by  the  indefatigable  Caleb.     He  also  ferreted 
out  every  old  castle  or  antiquated  dwelling  place  in 
all  the  towns  he  visited;  and  ransacked  antique  cabinets 
and  libraries  by  the  score,  to  find  in  musty  old  parch- 
ments historical  facts  bearing  on  each  locality.     He 
hunted    up    every   grandsire    and   grandam   in    every 
district,    and   evoked   from   them   traditions    of   their 
respective   neighbourhoods;    and   all   the    information 
gathered  in  this  and  other  ways,  he  has  woven  into  his 
works,  and  invested  them  with  a  hundred  charms,  which 
they  could  scarcely  have  possessed  had  he  merely  given 
us  word  paintings  of  the  beauties  of  the  sea  and  shore, 
and  photographed  the  various  towns  and  villages  as  so 
many  rows  of  stone  and  lime.     His  books  are  no  mere 
guide-books— they  are  compendiums  of  traditionary  lore, 
historical   research,    and   statistical   facts,    as   well   as 
descriptive  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  landscape. 
Mr.  Macdonald  had  a  blessing  for  every  stream,  a  song 
for  every  flower,  and  a  tear  for  the  memory  of  one  and 
all  of  the  , ,   ,    , 

"  Venerable  (leaa, 
Sages  who  wrote,  aud  warriors  wlio  blcil" 
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Theiij  he  was  fond  of  the  summer  sunshine  and  the 
winter  storm,  he  loved  the  opening  buds  of  spring  and 
the  fading  finery  of  autumn,  when  nature  falls  into  "  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf."  Above  all,  he  affectionately  ad- 
mired the  little  Avarblers  of  the  grove;  and  more  inter- 
esting still  in  our  estimation,  he  has  presented  his  readers 
with  many  modern  heart-histories  and  affecting  incidents. 
For  fidelity  of  description,  his  sketches  are  unsurpassed; 
and  any  scene  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  another 
after  reading  his  "pen  and  ink"  picture  of  it.  His 
observations,  moreover,  embraced  the  works  of  man,  as 
well  as  the  nobler  works  of  God;  and.  we  feel  conscious, 
that  no  human  being  could  read  his  published  volumes 
without  feeling  wiser  and  better  when  he  rose  from  their 
perusal. 

In  June  1858,  when  the  Morning  Journal  was  started 
by  Mr.  Robert  Somers,  that  gentleman  succeeded  in 
engaging  ]Mr.  Macdonald  for  the  literary  department  of 
the  paper,  and  the  connection  thus  formed  lasted  till 
its  melancholy  and  abrupt  termination  by  death,  on 
16th  March,  1860.  Before  transferring  his  services  to 
the  new  daily,  the  "Rambler"  was  entertained  at  a 
public  dinner  in  the  Royal  Hotel,  George  Square,  which 
was  presided  over  by  Mr.  James  Hedderwick,  and  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  mercantile,  literary,  and  artistic 
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gentlemen.     His  position  on  the  Journal  was  a  new 
creation  in  connection  with  a  Scottish  newspaper,  and 
was  somewhat  indefinable.     He  was  neither  editor,  sub- 
editor,  reporter,    nor   occasional   contributor,   but   an 
attache  of  the  regular  staff,  whose  writings  were  expected 
to  be   superior   to,  and  out   of  the   common   rut  of 
newspaper  drudgery,  and  who  came  and  went  as  he 
pleased.     In  this  peculiar  capacity,  Mr.  Macdonald  was 
a  constant  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  Journal, 
and  laboured  as  assiduously  as  if  he  had  been  devoted  by 
engagement  to  undertake  all  the  arduous  and  toilsome 
duties  attached  to  a  regular  position  on  the  daily  press- 
Sketches,  essays,  and  reviews,  were  constantly  appear- 
ing from  his  pen;   and  among  the  rest,  a  series  of 
"Pilgrimages  to  Kemarkable  Places,"  on  the  same  plan 
of  construction  as  the  "  Rambles  "  and  the  "  Days  at 
the  Coast."    These,  however,  unmistakeably  lacked  the 
freshness  and  vigour  of  his  earlier  efforts,  and  savoured 
somewhat   of  uncongenial  task-work.      Many   of  his 
friends  anticipated  too  surely  that  the  end  was  coming, 
for  to  speak  figuratively,  his  right  hand  had  forgot  its 
cunning,  and  the  lustre  of  his  eye  was  dimmed.     "  We 
propose  a  pilgrimage  round  the  year,"  he  wrote  in  the 
January  previous  to  his  death,  "  to  walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  Old  Father  Time,  as  he  wends  his  silent  way  through 
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the  ever-changing  circle  of  months  and  seasons.  Side 
by  side  with  the  old  man  of  the  hour-glass  and  the 
scythe,  we  mean  to  keep  our  place 

"  Over  hUI,  over  dale, 

Through  bush,  through  brier, 
Over  park,  over  pale. 

Through  flood,  through  fire. 

"  We  start  with  him  in  the  portal  of  the  year,  and  step 
by  step  we  shall  follow  his  guidance  until  another  annual 
round  of  the  constellations — these  bright  celestial  mile- 
stones— is  completed,  and  another  space  of  eternity  is 
meted  out."  Thus  was  introduced  a  series  of  papers 
which  were  to  appear  in  the  Horning  Journal,  entitled 
"Footsteps  of  the  Year,"  and  which  were  to  be  carried 
on  through  all  the  months  of  1860.  Of  only  January 
and  February  was  the  Eambler  permitted  to  discourse, 
for  in  March  his  end  came,  unexpectedly  even  to  those 
who  supposed  that  his  health  was  failing.  He  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Castlemilk,  to  see  the  snowdrops; 
for,  like  summer  at  "  the  Castle  o'  Montgomerie,"  there 
they  are  first  unfolded,  and  there  they  "langest  tarry;" 
and  he  returned,  took  to  his  bed,  and  before  his  last 
illness  was  generally  knoAvn,  he  expired  in  the  43d  year 
of  his  age,  the  sad  intelligence  being  received  with 
mingled  surprise  and  sorrow  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 
After  eleven  years  of  laborious  exertion  for  the  amuse- 
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ment  and  instruction  of  the  public;  the  genial,  the 
admired,  and  beloved  Caleb,  had  prematurely  gone  to 
his  long  home,  while  all  who  had  ever  known  him,  or 
read  his  works,  breathed  the  fervent  benison,  "  May  he 
rest  in  peace." 

It  has  been  incidentally  mentioned,  that  Hugh  Mac- 
donald  was  twice  married,  and  that,  by  a  somewhat 
singular  coincidence,  both  of  his  wives  were  natives  of 
the  burgh  of  Eutherglen.  To  this  circumstance  he 
makes  the  following  allusion  in  his  humorous  poem, 
entitled  "  The  Women  Folk  o'  Euglen." 

"Twice  I  hae  been  a  wanter  noo, 
Twice  I  hae  had  my  stock  to  pu', 
And  twice  ayont  the  Clyde  to  woo 

I've  taen  the  gate; 
Yet,  let  me  whisper,  cause  to  rue 

Was  ne'er  my  fate." 

Ai  a  previous  page  we  used  the  names  of  Mary  and 
Jean,  but  that  was  merely  metaphorically,  for  the 
Kambler's  first  better-half  was  named  Agnes,  and  his 
second  Alison.  The  former  died  Avithin  a  year  of  the 
date  of  their  marriage,  and  was  buried  in  the  Southern 
Necropolis,  with  a  new-born  babe  on  her  bosom.  The 
lady  who  became  his  second  wife  was  bridesmaid  at  his 
first  marriage,  and  we  believe  it  was  the  dying  wish  of 
his  first  spouse,  that  if  he  married  again  at  all,  he  should 
wed  her  dearest  female  friend.     By  his  second  wife,  Mr. 
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IMacdonald  had  a  family  of  one  son  and  four  daughters, 
who   all  survive   him.     We  have  often  witnessed   in 
his  own  house,  and  elsewhere,  that  he  entertained  the 
warmest  affection  for  the  excellent  woman  who  is  now 
a  widow,  and  for  all  his  children.     The  ordinary  theory 
of  first  love  was  evidently  a  fiction  pure  and  simple, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned.     Nevertheless,  he  retained 
to  the  last  a  deep  and  lasting  love  for  the  wife  of  his 
j'outh.     Nannie  is  sjTionymous  with  Agnes,  and  when- 
ever Burns's  pathetic  song   of   "My  Nannie's  awa," 
was  sung  in  Hugh's  presence,  he  burst  into  tears,  as 
he  had  a  green  remembrance  of  the  Agnes  Macdonald, 
a  stone  to  whose  memory,  with  her  husband's  name 
upon  it  now,  may  be  seen  in  the  Southern  Necropolis. 
Like  many  poets  and  literary  men,  it  was  found  upon 
the  death  of  the  Rambler  that  he  had  not  made  adequate 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family.   For  this  he 
was  not  to  blame,  as  his  published  works  had  yielded  him 
but  little  profit,  and  his  press  salaries  were  all  moderate, 
and  barely  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  maintain  a  respec- 
table social  position.     To  his  credit  be  it  said,  he  left  a 
policy  of  insurance  on  his  life  for  the  sum  of  £100,  but 
that  was  insufficient  to  support  and  educate  his  family. 
In  these  circumstances,  his  friends,  feeling  that  they  were 
more  indebted  to  him  for  pleasant  and  profitable  hours 
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than  tLey  would  ever  be  able  to  repay,  opened  a  sub- 
scription to  provide  handsomely  for  the  loved  ones  who 
were  so  early  deprived  of  their  natural  protector.  The 
fund  made  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress;  and  it  need 
only  be  mentioned  that  the  sum  of  £900  was  realised, 
to  show  the  estimation  in  which  Caleb  was  held  by 
all  sections  of  the  community.  The  thanks  of  all  inter- 
ested were  to  some  extent  due  to  Mr.  James  B.  Gartly, 
the  treasurer  of  the  fund,  for  this  magnificent  result, 
as  it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  energetic  and 
indefatigable  exertions.  The  sum  total  included  £68 
10s,,  the  proceeds  of  an  amateur  dramatic  performance 
given  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Glasgow  press. 
A  prologue,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this 
volume,  was  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  James 
Hedderwiclc,  and  spolcen  by  Miss  Aitken;  and  the  pieces 
performed  were  the  second  act  of  the  national  drama  of 
"  Guy  Mannering,"  the  comedy  of  "All  that  Glitters  is 
not  Gold,"  and  the  farce  of  "Diamond  Cut  Diamond." 
There  was  also  included  in  the  fund,  the  price  realised 
for  a  number  of  paintings  presented  by  Horatio 
M'Culloch,  Tavernor  Knott,  and  other  eminent  artists. 
By  arrangement,  Mr.  Macdonald's  son  was  admitted 
into  the  Buchanan  Institution;  and  through  the  gener- 
osity of  Mr.  Thomas  Menzies,  head  master  of  Hutche- 
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son's  Hospital  Scliools,  tlie  daughters  have  since  been 
obtaining  a  free  education  in  St,  James's  Parish  Schools, 
where  one  of  them  is  now  a  pupil  teacher.  A  portion  of 
the  fund  was  lodged  in  bank,  in  name  of  Mrs.  Macdonald, 
to  be  drawn  upon  as  her  necessities  required,  while  the 
remainder  was  invested  in  name  of  j&ve  Trustees,  in  the 
Clyde  Trust,  at  a  fair  per-centage.  The  interest  will  be 
paid  to  the  widow  during  her  lifetime,  and  will  be  divided 
among  the  children  in  equal  proportions  at  her  death, 
provided  the  youngest  has  then  reached  her  majority. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  personal  appearance  of 
Hugh  Macdonald.  He  was  a  little  above  the  middle 
stature,  and  had  a  well-knit  and  well  proportioned  frame, 
capable  of  enduring  great  physical  fatigue.  His  face 
was  long,  and  but  for  his  broad  forehead,  might  have 
been  described  as  oval.  A  good-natured  smile  and 
twinkle  continually  played  about  his  mouth  and  eyes, 
though  his  occasionally  firmly  compressed  lips  evinced 
iindai;nted  resolution  when  his  courage  was  screwed 
to  the  sticking  point.  He  had  high  cheek  bones,  and 
a  very  slight  "cast  in  his  eye,"  which  only  rendered 
him  more  amiable,  roguish,  and  interesting.  His  hair 
was  brownish,  and  generally  carefully  adjusted,  and  he 
bore  about  him  the  air  and  manner  of  a  true  son  of  the 
Muses.     We  have  already  declined  to  express  any  faith 
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in  the  science  discovered  (or  shall  we  say  invented  ?) 
by  Gall  and  Spurzlieim.     Nevertheless,  being  in  posses- 
sion of  a  phrenological  chart  of  Caleb's  head,  we  jjro- 
pose  to  give  a  copy  of  it.     The  circnmference  of  his 
cranium  was  23  inches,  and  it  measured  13  inches  over- 
head from  back  to  brow,  and  14  inches  from  ear  to  ear. 
To  come  to  the  bumps :  he  had  great  combativeness, 
immense    physical    energy,   firmness,    destructiveness, 
conscientiousness,  amativeness,  andphiloprogenitiveness. 
His  self-esteem  was  rather  low,  and  his  destructiveness 
was  modified  by  benevolence.     In  veneration  he  was 
very  high,  and  with  large  ideality  he  combined  reason- 
ing faculties  not  so  large  as  ideality,  but  still  large;  and 
great  comparison,  the  whole  head  being  very  powerful. 
His  heart,  we  may  add,  excelled  his  head.     He  never 
deserted  a  friend  or  acquaintance  in  adversity,  and  was 
the  last  to  give  up  a  man's  society  even  when  he  got 
into  disgrace.    One  of  his  actions,  which  occurred  while 
he  was  connected  with  Paisley,  shows,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  kindliness  of  his  heart.     In  the  course  of 
his  peregrinations  from  place  to  place,  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  James  Aitken,  the  Scottish  ti'agedian 
and  elocutionist,  father  of  Miss  Maggie  Aitken,  who  is 
now  electrifying  the  Australian  colonists.     Aitken  was 
once  a  great  actor  in  his  way.     At  such  character  parts 
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as  Wandering  Steenie,  in  the  "  Rose  of  Etrick  Vale," 
he  has  never  been  surpassed.  Latterly  he  fell  into 
habits  of  dissipation,  which  led  to  extreme  and  almost 
abject  poverty;  and  after  wandering  from  town  to  to'WTi 
with  his  amiable  daughter,  and  picking  up  a  few  coppers 
here,  and  a  few  shillings  there,  he  died  at  Paisley  in  a 
state  of  absolute  destitution.  It  is  a  sad  subject,  and  we 
need  not  enlarge  upon  it;  but  the  fact  is,  that  James 
Aitken  was  buried  at  Hugh  Macdonald's  expense.  The 
famous  actor  was  saved  from  a  pauper's  grave  by  the 
generous  interposition  of  the  Bridgeton  block-printer. 
Miss  Aitken  cherished  a  warm  friendship  for  Mr. 
Macdonald  ever  afterwards,  and  repaid  his  kindness  by 
speaking  Mr.  James  Hedderwick's  beautiful  prologue, 
and  acting  -with  the  Press  Amateurs  for  the  benefit  of 
his  widow.  "One  good  turn  deserves  another."  As 
we  lieard  ]\Iiss  Aitken  read  that  glorious  effusion,  it 
appeared  as  if  she  were  inspired  for  the  time  by  her 
father's  spirit  and  genius  in  addition  to  her  own,  for  it 
was  her  greatest  appearance  on  the  stage. 

To  beast  as  well  as  body,  Caleb  was  kindly.  Let  the 
following  incident  from  his  day  at  the  Gairloch  and 
Lochlong  attest  the  truth  of  our  observation  : — - 

"  Liugering  a  minute  or  two  behind  our  companions,"— we 
may  remark  that  he  was  then  on  the  top  of  the  Cobbler — 
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"  when  we  had  descended  about  ten  yards  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  with  the  view  of  culling  a  few  specimens  of  Alpine 
vegetation,  we  were  startled  by  a  faint  bleat  in  our  immediate 
vicinity.      The  last  sheep  we  had  seen  was  at  least  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  farther  down  the  mountain  side,  and  not  a 
living  bird,  beast,  or  insect,  had  caught  our  eye  since  we  had 
reached  the  more  lofty  and  barren  regions.     A  silence  as  of 
death  hung  over  all.     Seeing  nothing  to  account  for  the  sound, 
and  siipposing  the  noise  had  been  an  illusion  of  fancy,  we 
resumed  our  botanising.     We  had  scarcely  done  so,  however, 
when  the  same  sound-  faint,  low,  and  piteous— again  attracted 
our  attention.      On  this  we  looked  about,   and  there,  sure 
enough,  in  a  small  crevice  of  the  rocks— a  perfect  trap— in  that 
dreary  place,  we  discovered  a  little  lambkin,  "cabined,  cribbed, 
confined,"  without  the  possibility  of  getting  out.     It  was  the 
smallest  creature  of  its  kind  that  we  ever  saw,  and  hunger 
had  evidently  tended  to  diminish  its  bulk.  The  very  bones  were 
protruding  through  the  skin.     All  the  grass  and  moss  in  its 
little  cell  were  nibbled  closely  away,  and  the  floor  of  the  en- 
closure was  marked  by  many  a  little  footmark,  indicative  of 
the  efforts  the  creature  had  made  to  escape.    On  seeing  us,  the 
small  blacli  face  was  turned  imploringly  up,  and  again  was 
uttered  the  faini;  and  plaintive  cry.     There  was  no  resisting 
this  appeal ;  we  took  it  up  in  our  arms  and  carried  it  with  all 
possible  tenderness  down  hill,  intending  to  leave  it  with  the 
first  flock  of  sheep  we  came  to."     We  may  add  that  the  well- 
to-do  flocks  on  the  hill  side  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Calelj's  protege,  but  scampered  away  at  his  approach,  while 
the  little  foundling  seemed  disinclined  to  leave  its  benefactor. 
He  took  it  accordingly  to  a  cottage  in  Glencroc  and  had  it 
regaled  with  milk.     There  he  proposed  to  leave  it,  but,  on 
taking  his  departure,  his  woolly  and  grateful  friend  trotted 
briskly  at  his  heels .     The  sequel  is  thus  told  :— "  Negotiations 
were  entered  into,  and  the  result  was  that  the  little  prisoner 
of  the  Cobbler  was  located  at  a  snug  and  rose-clad  cottage  on 
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the  Gairloch,  with  a  happy  group  of  children  for  its  playmates, 
and  no  end  of  milk  and  pastui-e  for  its  enjoyment."  We  may 
mention  that  the  lambkin  was  christened  by  the  name  of  his 
grim  old  jailor,  "the  Cobbler,"  and  that  he  learned  to  answer 
to  the  name. 

It   is    almost   unnecessary  to    say  that    Caleb — we 
love  to  use  liis  favourite  signature — was  a  capital  com- 
panion, and  possessed  of  excellent  social  qualities.     His 
society  was  mucli  courted  in  Glasgow,  not  only  among 
his  east-end  admirers  and  professional  brethren,  but  in 
the  highest  commercial  circles  of  Scotland's  great  mer- 
cantile emporium.     He  was  often  the  guest  of  Robert 
Dalglish,  Esq,,  M.  P.,   of  Kilmardinny,   to  whom  he 
dedicated  "  Days  at  the  Coast,"  and  of  the  other  mer- 
chant  princes   of   St.   Mungo  who  had   the    slightest 
pretensions  to  refined  taste  or  intellectual  culture.     He 
could  sing  a  pretty  good  song,  and  though  his  selection 
was  very  limited,  he  was  generally  called  upon  for  a  stave 
when  in  company,  in  consequence  of  his  genial  qualities 
and  humorous  disposition.     One  of  his  favourite  songs 
was  the  Rev.  John  Skinner's  capital,  but  seldom  heard 
ballad,  of  "  The  Ewie  wi'  the  Crookit  Horn."    Another 
set  of  stanzas  which  he  often  gave,  and  of  which  wc 
only  remember  a  few  verses,  began: — 

"  0  there's  some  folk  will  yaumer  and  cheep 
If  a  windlcstrac  lies  in  their  way, 
And  some  through  this  bricht  warld  creep 
As  if  fear't  for  the  licht  o'  God's  day; 
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And  some  wadna  lend  ye  a  bodle, 

Although  they  would  borrow  a  crown ; 
And  some  never  trouble  their  noddle 

Wha's  waken,  gin  they  sleep  soun." 

This  and  four  other  verses  were  sung  by  tlie  Eamblev 
to  the  tune  of  "  Tam  Glen."  He  also  on  rare  occasions 
favoured  liis  satellites  with  one  of  his  own  songs,  and 
the  one  he  generally  gave  was  "  The  Flower  Lovers." 
The  \mting  of  this  song  was  occasioned  by  a  perusal 
of  "  The  Posie,"  by  the  Ayrshire  bard.  Although  a 
great  poet,  Burns  was  no  botanist,  and  to  use  Caleb's 
own  words  in  reference  to  this  song: — 

"I'll  no  deny  that  as  a  thing  of  fancy  and  sentiment  Burns's 
lilt  is  no  sae  far  wrang,  but  then  he  has  jumilt  the  flowers  of 
spring,  Slimmer,  and  hairst  a'  into  ae  bab— a  thing  that's  clean 
contrar'  to  nature.  Ye'll  never  find  '  the  primrose  firstling  o' 
the  year'  (as  Burns  ca's  it,  although  it's  no  the  firstling,)  in 
the  same  walk  as  the  budding  rose,  and  yet  our  favourite  poet 
bauldly  said,  '  he  wud  gather  them  together,  and  twine  them 
wi'  other  flowers,  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  his  aiu  dear  May.'  " 

Hugh  accordingly  wrote  "  The  Flower  Lovers"  as  a 
genuine  botanical  song,  to  the  old  Gaelic  air  of  "  I  am 
asleep,  do  not  waken  me,"  better  known  perhaps  as 
"  Jeanie's  black  e'e." 

Although  a  pleasant  and  genial  companion,  Hugh 
Macdonald  could  stand  his  own  in  a  discussion.  We 
liave  seen  him  bear  the  brunt  of  a  very  hot  debate 
against  lawyers,  doctors,  artists,  authors,  and   editors. 
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and  yet  come  off  victorious.  His  broad  and  hearty 
humour  was  of  great  vahie  in  such  encounters,  and  his 
energy  and  animation  enabled  him  at  all  times  to  ^^ath- 
stand  considerable  odds.  If  he  had  not  great  logical 
power  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  he  could  foil  his 
adversaries  by  quizzing  and  banter,  or  by  fervid  elo- 
quence, combined  with  an  occasional  outburst  of  honest 
indignation.  He  was  well  read,  and  perfectly  able  to 
hold  his  ground  on  any  questions  introduced  in  general 
society,  especially  on  topics  relating  to  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts.  His  critiques  on  dramatic  performances, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  were  always  worth 
listening  to,  and  were  only  excelled  by  his  glowing 
harangues  upon  the  associations  of  other  days,  or  his 
felicitous  descriptions  of  beautiful  natural  scenery. 

He  was  a  member  of  various  literary,  scientific,  and 
archaeological  societies  in  Glasgow,  in  whose  proceedings 
he  took  a  prominent,  though  unobtrusive  part.  For 
several  years  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Literary 
and  Artistic  Club,  and  presided  at  its  greatest  pic-nic, 
which  was  held  on  the  Island  of  Inchtavanach,  in  Loch- 
lomond,  about  a  mile  or  so  from  Luss.  He  also  presided 
at  the  Literary  and  Artistic  celebration  of  the  Centenary 
of  the  birthday  of  Eobert  Burns,  in  the  King's  Arms 
Hall,  Glasgow,  when  208  gentlemen   dined  together, 
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and  spent  an  evening  distinguished  for  great  social  and 
intellectual  pleasures,  and  whicli  might  be  accurately 
characterized  as  a  feast  of  reason,  and  a  flow  of  soul. 
Hugh  was  supported  on  that  occasion  by  two  grandsons 
of  the  poet,  whose  mother,  Mrs.  Thomson,  was  a  daughter 
of  Annie  Park,  waitress  in  the  Globe  Tavern,  Dumfries, 
celebrated  in  that  most  melting  love  song— 

"Yestreen  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine, 
A  place  where  body  saw  na'." 

There  were  also  present,  Mr.  William  Simpson,  the 
Crimean  Artist;  Mr.  John  Mossman,  sculptor,  the 
artist  who  executed  the  statue  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  in 
George  Square;  Mr.  George  Webster,  the  famous  Scotch 
comedian,  and  other  men  of  worth  and  talent.  Abler 
speeches  might  be  delivered  on  that  eventful  evening— 
25th  January,  1859— but  having  both  heard  and  read 
the  one  referred  to,  we  can  confidently  assert  that  not 
one  of  them  evinced  a  warmer  enthusiasm,  or  a  more 
hearty  and  appreciative  admiration  of  the  immortal 
bard  whose  memory  he  eulogised. 

In  addition  to  the  published  prose  works  of  Hugh 
Macdonald,  he  left  ample  material  behind  him  for 
another  bulky  volume.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he 
was  engaged  in  the  preparation  for  the  press  of  a  work 
on  ''  Old-Folk  Lore,"  the  aim  of  which  was  to  gather 
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together  the  legends,  traditions,  and  auld-warld  stories 
of  the  West  of  Scotland.  Several  of  his  series  of 
sketches  entitled  "Pilgrimages  to  Remarkable  Places" 
are  worthy  of  permanent  preservation,  as  well  as  some 
of  his  occasional  articles  in  the  columns  of  the  various 
newspapers  with  which  he  was  connected.  For  nearly 
a  year  he  contributed  to  the  Glasgow  Times  imaginary 
convei'sations,  on  the  plan  of  the  "Noctes  Ambrosi- 
anse,"  described  as  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  St.  Mungo 
Club."  Many  gems  of  literary  criticism,  and  bits  of 
racy  humour  are  contained  in  them,  and  a  few  selections 
would  well  bear  re-produ.ction.  In  addition  to  these, 
Mr.  Macdonald  wrote  a  series  of  descriptive  and  his- 
torical sketches  of  "  Old  Scottish  Burghs,"  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  "West  of  Scotland  Magazine." 
Stirling  and  Rutherglen  are  two  of  the  number  which 
he  overtook,  and  his  notices  of  these  towns  are  brimful 
of  interest.  From  these  and  kindred  sources  another 
prose  volume  could  easily  be  compiled  and  given  to  the 
world,  and  it  would,  we  think,  be  received  with  as 
much  favour  as  his  other  published  works.  A  pro- 
minent characteristic  of  his  prose  writings  is  their 
charming  geniality.  His  style  is  fresh,  pellucid,  easy, 
and  attractive;  yet  sturdy,  and  vigorous  withal.  The 
descriptive  passages  evince  correct  observation  and  great 
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pictorial  power;  while  the  narrative  portions  are  terse, 
graphic,  and  comprehensive.     In  every  page  we  find  the 
manifestation  of  an  intense  love  of  nature;  and  ever 
and  anon  we  are  encountering  quaint  or  odd  phrases 
which  give  his  language  a  peculiarly  picturesque  effect. 
The  amiable  disposition  of  the  man  can  be  gathered 
from  his  works,  which  bear  the  stamp  of  heart  as 
well  as  intellect.      For  the  excellent  quality  of  read- 
ableness,  they  are  not  unlike  the  writings  of  Christopher 
North,  and  though  perhaps  less  polished  and  graceful, 
their  fascination  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  inimitable 
essays  of  Addison,  or  the  beautiful  allegories  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.      Moreover,  they  are  racy  and  rollickmg, 
with  broad  dashes  of  hearty  humour,  varied  by  the 
pensive  sighings  over  the  past  in  which  the  "  Eambler  " 
was  ever  so  prone  to  indulge.     He  had  a  great  love  of 
fun,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  good  joke,  a  comical 
story,  or  a  queer  expression.     Such  a   sentiment   as 
that  expressed  by  the  Paisley  weaver  on  the  brow  of 
Goatfell,  when  he  witnessed  the  grandeur  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery:-"Man,  Jock,  arena  the  works  o' 
God  deevilish  ?  "  tickled  him  immensely.    He  felt  great 
inward  gratification  when  he  came   upon  a  sentence 
like  that   of  old   Isaac  Walton  regarding  the  straw- 
berry:—"  Doubtless  God   could  have  made   a  better 
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berry  than  the  straw-beny,  but  doubtless  he  never 
did."  Rarely  have  we  met  a  man  who  had  a  warmer 
appreciation  of  ancient  saws  and  out-of-the-way  sayings, 
and  this  exerted  some  influence  on  his  writings.  As  a 
poet,  Mr.  Macdonald  is  already  known  to  a  wide  circle, 
which  the  collection  and  publication  of  his  poetical 
works  will  rapidly  increase.  He  is  no  mere  rhymster, 
but  a  true  son  of  the  muses,  who  ought  to  occupy  a 
prominent  position  in  the  ranks  of  Scottish  bards.  The 
majority  of  his  poems  are  pervaded  by  tenderness  and 
pathos,  and  they  flow  on  with  a  rich  and  melodious 
cadence.  References  to  external  nature — to  flowers, 
birds,  and  streamlets — are  ever  recurring,  while  we  find 
constant  utterances  of  regret  for  the  past.  "  "Wee 
Annie  o'  Auchineden "  is  an  exquisite  little  gem, 
though  suggestive  of  sorrow  and  sadness.  In  its 
subject,  it  resembles  Delta's  "Casa  Wappy,"  side  by  side 
with  which  it  is  worthy  to  be  placed.  "  To  October  " 
is  sweetly  miisical  in  its  rhythm,  but  sadly  melancholy 
in  its  sentiment.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  Ayrshii-e  Bard's 
agonising  wail  "  To  Mary  in  Heaven."  "  The  Birds  of 
Bonnie  Scotland,"  "  The  Bonnie  Wee  Well,"  "  My  Ain 
Hearthstane,"  "To  the  Clyde,"  and  indeed  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  effusions  in  the  volume  amply  vindicate 
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Hugh  Macdonald's  title  to  tlie  name  and  fame  of  a 
genuine  bard.  As  examples  of  the  humorous,  we 
may  mention  "The  Wee  Wee  Man"  and  the  song  of 
"  The  Whip,"  but  instead  of  giving  extracts  to  establish 
our  favourable  opinion,  we  refer  to  the  poems  and  songs 
themselves;  the  greater  portion  of  them  were  written 
prior  to  their  author's  connection  with  the  press,  and 
many  have  never  been  re-touched  nor  revised  since 
they  were  first  composed. 

Mr.  Hugh  Macdonald  was  emphatically  a  man  of  the 
people— a  representative  man.     Not  only  did  he  excel 
as  a  journalist  and  as  a  writer  of  prose,  which  will  be 
permanent,  but  he  was  a  true  poet,  to  the  manner 
born.     Sprung  from  the  industrial  classes,  he  was  proud 
of  his  origin,  and  always  ready  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
labour  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  working  man.     As 
a  friend  in  the  social  and  domestic  circle,  he  was  at  once 
esteemed  and  beloved,  and  well  he  might,  for  he  was 
of  a  truly  loveable  and  amiable  disposition.     A  kinder 
hearted  man  never  breathed,  and  he  was  guileless  even 
to  a  fault.     Like  the  curate  of  Goldsmith, 

"  Even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side," 

and  his  truly  good  qualities  were  only  thereby,  as  it 
were,  rendered  more  conspicuous.  He  had  always  a 
tear  and  assistance  for  suffering  humanity;  and  was  of 
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tliat  refined  sensibility  of  nature  which  would  not 
needlessly  set  foot  upon  a  worm,  but  step  aside  and 
let  the  reptile  live.  He  had  an  exceedingly  wide  circle 
of  personal  friends,  in  whose  affections  he  maintained 
a  deep  and  lasting  hold.  On  a  first  introduction  to 
him,  an  involuntary  inclination  was  felt  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance,  for  a  single  interview  sufficed  to  show 
that  he  possessed  many  genuine  qualities  of  mind 
and  soul.  His  feelings  throbbed  in  unison  with  the  "  still 
sad  music  of  humanity; "  and  their  utterance  commanded 
affection  and  respect.  Well  can  we  recall  his  genial 
presence  in  a  company  of  local  celebrities,  when  "  he  was 
the  king  amang  us  a',"  and  evinced  the  enviable  com- 
bination of  a  feUow  of  infinite  jest,  whose  jokes  and 
humour  "  set  the  table  in  a  roar,"  with  the  intellectual 
giant,  whose  vivid  eloquence  entranced  or  electrified  the 
meeting.  The  perusal  of  his  works  invariably  conjures 
up  the  image  of  our  dear  friend,  and  we  hold  frequent 
converse  with  him  as  we  pore  over  his  pages,  for  therein, 
though  he  be  dead  he  yet  speaketh.  His  sweet  noble 
voice  comes  ringing  down  the  years  like  a  swell  of  music 
on  the  wind,  and  with  one  of  his  volumes  in  our  pocket 
we  can  still  ramble  in  his  society,  hardly  able  to 
appreciate  the  bitter  truth  that  he  has  passed  the  portals 
of  human  existence  on  earth  and  "  entered  within  the 
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veil."  Of  his  works,  we  may  again  say  they  deserve  an 
enduring  place  in  the  world  of  Scottish  literature. 
They  are  pervaded  with  noble  and  generous  sentiments, 
and  full  of  fresh  genial  good-heartedness .  The  humorous 
portions  are  broad  and  exqviisite,  and  the  pathetic  affect- 
ing almost  to  tears.  The  reader  is,  as  it  were,  spell- 
bound,  while  the  author  conducts  him  through  all  the 
romantic  scenes  around  Glasgow,  or  on  the  shores  of 
the  noblest  of  Scottish  rivers.  Now  we  are  compelled 
to  indulge  in  a  hearty  roar,  as  he  delights  us  with  his 
auld-farran  cracks,  and  recalls  the  memories  of  by-gone 
days  on  the  present  busy  scene;  and  then  a  pensive 
sadness  is  woven  around  the  heart,  as  we  read  with  a 
sympathising  glow  his  melancholy  verses  "To  Octo- 
ber." Now  we  scent  the  fragrance  of  the  morning  or 
evening  gale  as  he  displays  his  botanical  research,  and 
praises  in  earnest  eloquence  the  beauty  of  the  wild  rose, 
the  fox-glove,  the  heather,  or  the  fern,  and  then  we  are 
clapping  our  hands  in  involuntary  applause  as  he  bursts 
into  song  to  immortalise  one  or  other  of  his  flowery 
favourites.  We  cannot  avoid  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  his  works,  and  while  scanning  their  pages  by  the  light 
of  the  midnight  oil,  we  can  easily  fancy  ourselves 
enveloped  in  mist  on  the  brow  of  Goatfell,  or  sailing 
in  golden  light  amidst  the  picturesque  islets  which  adorn 
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and  beautify  the  Queen  of  Scottish  Lakes.  Truly  the 
heart  that  could  so  appreciate  the  works  of  nature, 
whether  it  were  a  dark  and  stormy  night  on  the  bosom 
of  the  Highland  loch,  or  while  pondering  alone,  in 
rapturous  enjoyment,  in  some 

"Lone  gleu  o'  green  breekan, 
Wi'  the  burn  stealing  under  the  lang  yellow  broom," 

must  have  been,  as  it  really  was,  overflomng  with  gen- 
uine kindness  to  the  poor  and  needy  among  his  own 
brethren. 

And  now,  dear  Caleb,  we  bid  thee  an  affectionate 
farewell,  with  the  expression  of  a  poignant  fear  lest  our 
incapacity  to  perform  this  task  should  have  done  thy 
memory  injustice.  For  thy  fame  we  have  no  misgivings, 
as  it  is  already  established  on  a  sure  foundation,  which 
even  a  signal  failure  on  our  part  could  not  disturb.  Thy 
genial  humour,  so  rich  and  rare,  the  warmth  and 
kindliness  of  thy  large  manly  heart,  the  racy  pleasant- 
ness and  thrilling  fascination  of  thy  prose  discoursings, 
and  the  charming  melody  of  thy  exquisite  muse,  will 
endear  thee  to  coming  generations  as  the  bard  of  Clutha, 
for  thy  name  must  henceforth  be  associated  with  the 
lovely  scenery  of  Clydesdale,  as  that  of  James  Hogg  is 
with  the  forest  of  Ettrick,  or  that  of  Eobert  Tannahill 
with  the  Braes  of  Glenififer. 
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POEMS: 

BY  HUGH  MACDONALD 


WEE    ANNIE    O'  AUCHINEDEN. 

A  GOWDEN  dream  thou  art  to  me, 
From  shades  of  earth  and  evil  free; 
An  angel  form  of  love  and  glee, 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

I  never  saw  thy  winsome  face, 
Thy  bairnly  beauty  rowed  in  grace; 
Yet  thou  art  with  me  every  place, 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

Where  flick'ring  beams  beneath  the  trees 
Flit  playful  in  the  summer  breeze. 
The  eye  of  fancy  ever  sees 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

Thy  mither's  cheek  was  wet  and  pale, 
And  aft  in  sighs  her  words  wad  fail. 
When  in  mine  ear  she  breathed  thy  tale, 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 


That  low  sweet  voice  tlirougli  many  a  year, 
If  life  is  mine,  shall  haunt  my  ear, 
Which  pictured  thee  with  smile  and  tear, 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

Lone  was  thy  hame  upon  the  moor, 
'Mang  dark  brown  heaths  and  mountains  hoar; 
Thou  wert  a  sunbeam  at  the  door, 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

Blue  curling  reek  on  the  breeze  afloat 
Quiet  hovered  abune  thy  snaw-white  cot, 
And  strange  wild-birds  of  eeriest  note 
Swept  ever  o'er  Auchineden. 

Sweet  scented  nurselings  o'  sua  and  dew, 
In  the  bosky  faulds  o'  the  burn  that  grew. 
Were  the  only  mates  thy  bairnhood  knew. 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

But  the  swallow  biggit  aneath  the  eaves. 
And  the  bonnie  cock-shilfa  'mang  the  leaves 
Aft  lilted  to  thee  in  the  silent  eves. 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

Ilk  fairy  blossom  ye  kent  by  name, 
And  birds  to  thy  side  all  fearless  came, 
Thy  winning  tongue  could  the  wildest  tame. 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

There's  a  deep,  deep  lore  in  hearts  o'  love, 
And  kindness  has  charms  a'  charms  above; 
'Twas  thine  the  cauldest  breast  to  move, 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 


But  the  auld  folk  shook  their  heads  to  see 
Sic  wisdom  lent  to  a  bairn  like  thee; 
"Lang  here,"  they  sighed,  "  ye  wadna  be," 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

And  thou  wert  ta'en  frae  this  world  o'  tears, 
Unstained  by  the  sorrow  or  sin  of  years ; 
Thy  voice  is  now  in  the  angels'  ears, 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

Thy  mither's  e'e  has  been  dimmed  with  wae — 
The  auld  kirkyard  has  her  darling's  clay; 
But  a  better  hame  is  thine  for  aye, 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

There's  an  eerie  blank  at  yon  fireside, 
And  sorrow  has  crushed  the  hearts  of  pride ; 
For  sair  in  thy  loss  their  faith  was  tried. 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

The  primrose  glmts  on  the  spring's  return. 
The  merle  sings  blithe  to  the  dancin'  burn; 
But  there's  ae  sweet  flower  we  aye  shall  moiirn, 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

Life's  waning  day  wears  fast  awa' — 
The  mirk,  mirk  gloamin'  sune  shall  fa'; 
To  death's  dark  porch  we  journey  a'. 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 

When  the  weary  wark  o'  the  world  is  dune, 
And  the  pui'ple  stream  has  ceased  to  rin, 
May  we  meet  wi'  thee  in  thy  hame  abuue, 
Wee  Annie  o'  Auchineden. 


TO   THE    CLYDE. 

O'er  all  the  streams  that  Scotia  pours 

Deep  murmuring  to  the  sea, 
With  warmest  love  my  heart  still  turns, 

Fair,  winding  Clyde,  to  thee! 
Through  scenes  where  brightest  beauty  smiles, 

Thy  placid  waters  glide. 
Linked  to  a  thousand  mem'ries  sweet, 

My  own,  my  native  Clyde ! 

Let  others  love  the  tangled  Forth, 

Or  mountain-shadowed  Spey; 
The  Don,  the  Dee,  wake  others'  glee. 

Fair  Tweed,  or  queenly  Tay; 
From  all  their  charms  of  wood  or  wild, 

I  ever  turn  with  pride 
To  where  the  golden  apple  gleams, 

On  thy  green  banks,  sweet  Clyde ! 

It  is  not  that  thy  heaving  breast 

A  kingdom's  wealth  has  borne, 
That  pregnant  barques,  a  gorgeous  crowd, 

Thy  spacious  ports  adorn; 
'Tis  not  thy  cities  fair  to  see. 

Thy  castled  homes  of  pride, 
That  knit  this  heart  in  love  to  thee, 

Thou  proudly  rolling  Clyde ! 


An  heir  of  poverty  and  toil, 

Thy  wealth  to  me  is  naught, 
Yet  thou  hast  treasures  to  my  soul. 

With  deepest  pleasure  fraught — 
The  homes  of  living,  and  the  graves 

Of  parted  friends  are  thine — 
The  loving  hearts,  the  tried,  the  true. 

Bright  gems  of  sweet  "Langsyne." 

Oh!  honied  were  my  joys,  I  ween. 

When  'side  thee,  lovely  stream ! 
Life  dawned  upon  my  wakening  soid. 

Bright  as  a  poet's  dream. 
Then  daisied  fields  to  me  were  wealth. 

Thy  waters  were  a  sea. 
And  angel  voices  in  the  clouds 

The  larks'  far  showers  of  glee. 

How  loved  I,  on  thy  pebbled  marge, 

To  watch  the  minnows  play! 
Or  on  thy  rippled  breast  to  set 

My  tiny  barque  away ! 
Or  chasing  wide  the  painted  fly, 

Along  thy  skirt  of  flowers. 
While  on  the  swallow- wings  of  joy 

Flew  past  the  laughing  hours. 

Each  smiling  season  then  had  charms — 
Spring  came  \vith  buds  and  flowers, 

And  wild-bird  nests,  with  bead-like  eggs, 
Leaf- screened  in  woodland  bowers; 
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Summer  brouglit  aye  the  rushy  cap, 

The  dandelion  chain; 
While  hips  and  haws,  like  gems  were  strewn 

O'er  Autumn's  yellow  train. 

But  years  of  mingled  weal  and  woe, 

Like  bubbles  on  thy  wave, 
Have  passed:  and  friends  are  scattered  now, 

Or  slumbering  in  the  grave. 
The  dust  of  time  has  dimmed  my  soul, 

And  'neath  vile  passion's  sway, 
Its  freshness  and  itsbloom  have  passed 

For  evermore  away. 

Yet  still  I  love  thee,  gentle  Clyde; 

For  aye,  as  -with  a  spell. 
Thou  bring'st  me  back  the  cherished  forms 

In  mem'ry's  haunts  that  dwell. 
Like  sunshine  on  the  distant  hills. 

Life's  early  joys  I  see: 
And  from  the  brightness  of  the  past, 

I  dream  what  heaven  may  be. 

Dear  stream,  long  may  thy  hills  be  green, 

Thy  woods  in  beauty  wave, 
Thy  daughters  still  be  chaste  and  fair, 

Thy  sons  be  true  and  brave ! 
And,  oh !  when  from  this  weary  heart, 

Has  ebbed  life's  purple  tide, 
May  it  be  mine,  'mongst  those  I've  loved. 

To  rest  on  thy  green  side. 


BIRDS  OF   SCOTLAND. 

0  THE  birds  of  bonnie  Scotland, 
I  love  them  one  and  all — 

The  eagle  soanng  high  in  pride, 
The  wren  so  blithe  and  small. 

1  love  the  cushat  in  the  wood, 

The  heron  by  the  stream. 
The  lark  that  sings  the  stars  asleep. 
The  merle  that  wakes  their  beam. 

0  the  bu-ds  of  dear  old  Scotland, 
I  love  them  every  one — 

The  owl  that  leaves  the  tower  by  night, 
The  swallow  in  the  sun. 

1  love  the  raven  on  the  rock. 

The  seabird  on  the  shore. 
The  merry  chaffinch  in  the  wood, 
And  the  curlew  on  the  moor. 

O  the  birds  of  bonnie  Scotland, 

How  lovely  are  they  all — 
The  oozel  by  the  forest  spring 

Or  lonely  waterfall  I 
The  thrush  that  from  the  leafless  bough 

Delights  the  infant  year. 
The  redbreast  wailing  sad  and  lone, 

When  leaves  are  falling  sear. 
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O  for  the  time  when  first  I  roamed 
The  woodland  and  the  field, 

A  silent  sharer  in  the  joy- 
Each  summer  minstrel  pealed. 

Their  nests  I  knew  them  every  one — 
In  bank,  or  bush,  or  tree; 

Familiar  as  a  voice  of  home, 
Their  every  tone  of  glee. 

They  tell  of  birds  in  other  climes 

In  richest  plumage  gay, 
With  gorgeous  tints  that  far  outshine 

An  eastern  king's  array. 
Strangers  to  song  !  more  dear  to  me 

The  linnet,  modest  grey. 
That  pipes  among  the  yellow  b»oom 

His  wild,  heart-witching  lay. 

More  dear  than  all  their  shining  hues 

The  wells  of  glee  that  lie 
In  throstle's  matchless  mottled  breast. 

Or  merle's  of  ebon  dye. 
And  though  a  lordling's  wealth  were  mine, 

In  some  far  sunny  spot, 
My  heart  could  never  own  a  home 

Where  minstrel  birds  were  not. 

Sweet  wilding  birds  of  Scotland, 

I  loved  ye  when  a  boy, 
And  to  my  soitI  your  names  are  linked 

With  dreams  of  vanished  joy. 
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And  I  could  wish,  when  death's  cold  hand 
Has  stilled  this  heart  of  mine, 

That  o'er  my  last  low  bed  of  earth 
Might  swell  your  notes  divine. 


THE   BONNIE   WEE   WELL. 

The  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  breist  o'  the  brae, 
That  skinkles  sae  cauld  in  the  sweet  smile  o'  day, 
And  croons  a  laigh  sang  a'  to  pleasure  itsel' 
As  it  jinks  'neath  the  breckan  and  genty  blue-bell. 

The  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  breist  o'  the  brae 
Seems  an  image  to  me  o'  a  bairnie  at  play; 
For  it  springs  frae  the  yird  wi'  a  flicker  o'  glee, 
And  it  kisses  the  flowers,  while  its  ripple  they  pree. 

The  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  breist  o'  the  brae 
Wins  blessings  on  blessings  fu'  monie  ilk  day ; 
For  the  wayworn  and  wearie  aft  rest  by  its  side. 
And  man,  mfe,  and  wean  a'  are  richly  supplied. 

The  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  breist  o'  the  brae, 

Where  the  hare  steals  to  drink  in  the  gloamin'  sae  grey, 

Where  the  wild  moorlan'  birds  dip  their  nebs  and  tak' 

wing, 
And  the  lark  weets  his  whistle  ere  mounting  to  sing. 

Thou  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  breist  o'  the  brae. 
My  mem'ry  aft  haunts  thee  by  nicht  and  by  day; 
For  the  friends  I  hae  loved  in  the  years  that  are  gane 
Ha'e  knelt  by  thy  brim,  and  thy  gush  ha'e  parta'en. 
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Thou  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  breist  o'  the  brae, 
While  I  stoop  to  thy  bosom,  my  thirst  to  allay, 
I  will  drink  to  the  loved  ones  who  come  back  nae  mair, 
And  my  tears  will  but  hallow  thy  bosom  sae  fair. 

Thou  bonnie  wee  well  on  the  breist  o'  the  brae, 

My  blessing  rests  with  thee,  wherever  I  stray; 

In  joy  and  in  sorrow,  in  sunshine  and  gloom, 

I  will  dream  of  thy  beauty,  thy  freshness,  and  bloom. 

In  the  depths  of  the  city,  midst  turmoil  and  noise, 
I'll  oft  hear  with  rapture  thy  lone  trickling  voice. 
While  fancy  takes  -wing  to  thy  rich  fringe  of  green. 
And  quaffs  thy  cool  waters  in  noon's  gowden  sheen. 


LAMENT   or    MARY   QUEEN    OF   SCOTS. 

'^LoUD  roars  the  ^vind  adown  the  shaw, 

The  drumlie  clouds  are  big  wi'  rain, 
Fast  hameward  flees  the  frichtened  craw. 

The  sea-bird,  screaming,  leaves  the  main ; 
Sae  I,  before  misfortune's  gale, 

A  waefu'  wand'rer,  now  maun  flee, — 
An  exile  sad  frae  all  I  love, — 

Despair  alone  remains  with  me. 

"Thou  Sun,  red  sinking  down  the  west. 
Oh,  haste  thee,  close  the  hateful  day, 
With  ruin  fraught,  and  stained  with  gore 
Of  noblest  hearts — my  pride  and  stay. 
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Triumphant  Treason's  banner  floats 
O'er  purpled  Cartha's  devious  way, 

Where  hearts  that  heaved  yestreen  wi'  hope 
Lie  cauld  and  lifeless  in  the  clay. 

"0  God!  how  bitter  is  the  cup 

Thy  chastening  hand  has  filled  for  me; 
How  crushing  is  the  weird  of  wrath 

That  I,  a  worm  of  earth,  maun  dree. 
My  country  false,  my  babe  estranged, 

My  name  the  butt  of  calumny; 
Even  Hope,  the  Avretch's  friend,  takes  ^ving. 

Nor  dares  to  mock  my  agony. 

"Vain  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  world, 

How  false  to  me  your  pleasures  seem  I 
Like  dewdrops  melting  in  the  sun, 

Or  bubbles  on  the  mountain  stream. 
Now,  I  maun  bid  farewell  to  pride. 

And  I  maun  stoop— oh,  thought  of  woe!- 
This  aching,  crownless,  homeless  head, 

A  suppliant  to  my  direst  foe. 

"Proud  land  of  hills — my  father-land, 

Adieu ! — a  long,  a  last  adieu ! 
Despair  is  whisp'ring  to  my  soul, 

I  ne'er  again  shall  gaze  on  you. 
Oh,  when  your  hapless  Mary's  gone, 

May  brightest  fortune  be  your  fa'! 
Ye'll  haply  mourn  your  wrangs  to  me. 

When  I  for  aye  have  passed  awa'." 
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ON   THE   DEATH    OF   WORDSWORTH. 

"  So  fades,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies. 
All  that  the  world  is  proud  of." 

O  Death  !  dim  king  of  peace  and  rest, 
In  robes  of  gloom  and  terror  dressed, 
Beneath  thy  sceptre  fell,  each  crest 

Of  earth  must  fall — 
Nursling  of  pomp,  and  thrall  oppressed — 

The  great,  the  small. 

Oft  have  I  mourned  beneath  thy  blow 
The  heart's  bright  links  of  love  laid  low; 
Oft  shed  the  bitter  pearls  of  woe, 

The  briny  beads, 
And  wailed  with  bosom-rending  throe 

Hope's  broken  reeds. 

The  midnight  meteor's  fitful  gleam — 
The  tinted  bubble  on  the  stream — 
Or  melting  shadows  of  a  dream, 

Oblivion's  prey, 
Types  to  the  pensive  spirit  seem 

Of  life's  brief  day. 

Like  sear  leaves  in  the  wintry  blast, 
The  great,  the  good,  arc  falling  fast; 
Light  after  light  sinks  in  the  past, 

Dim,  darkling,  down; 
And  to  the  shadowy  land  at  last 

Loved  Wordsworth's  flown. 
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Young  Summer  smiles  on  Grasmere  shore. 
Where  scented  beauty  sheds  her  store — 
Sweet  wilding  birds  their  raptures  pour 

From  every  spray; 
But  eyes  are  dim,  and  hearts  are  sore, 

On  Rydal  Brae. 

By  fauy  Duddon's  de^dous  way, 
Or  where  the  leafy  shadows  play 
On  sylvan  Wye,  no  more  he'll  stray 

With  pensive  care, 
Gleaning  for  some  sweet  love-fraught  lay 

Types  rich  and  rare. 

The  wallflower  scents  the  dewy  gale, 
Where,  solemn  in  its  own  sweet  vale. 
Grey  Tintern  stands,  whose  ivied  aisle 

Oft  owned  his  tread — 
Who  now  beyond  life's  dreary  pale 

For  aye  has  fled. 

The  snowy  bloom  is  on  the  thorn. 
With  incense  greeting  eve  and  morn; 
Bright  blushing  buds  the  boughs  adorn 

Of  every  brier. 
And  kingcups  'mongst  the  streamy  corn 

Gay  circlets  wear; — 

But  dimmed  for  ever  is  the  eye 
That  in  each  bloomy  breast  could  spy 
The  lines  of  love  that  hidden  lie 

From  worldling's  gaze. 
And  closed  the  musings  pure  and  high 

That  hymned  their  praise. 
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Far  in  the  stainless-breasted  cloud 
The  soaring  lark  is  piping  loud; 
Each  woodland  hollow  is  endowed 

With  voices  rare, 
Where  wooing  birds,  a  gladsome  crowd, 

Their  loves  declare; — 

But  dulled  for  ever  is  the  ear 

To  which  their  simplest  notes  were  dear; 

Nor  "dying  fall,"  nor  cadence  clear 

Borne  on  the  gale, 
Can  break  the  silence  stern  and  dreai- 

Of  death's  dark  vale. 
Yet  o'er  his  grave  'twere  vain  to  mourn, 
Who  nobly  hath  life's  "fardels  borne," 
Still  rend'ring  blossom  back  for  thorn 

Unto  his  land, 
And  "glimpses  that  make  less  forlorn" 

Leaving  behind. 

A  brighter  halo  beameth  now 
Around  old  Nature's  wrinkled  brow; 
For  even  the  meanest  flowers  that  blow 

On  hill  or  glen, 
Through  him  a  sweeter  radiance  throw 

Round  hearts  of  men. 
His  mem'ry  'midst  the  great  and  good. 
Through  undawned  ages  unsubdued. 
Shall  gleam  triumphant  o'er  the  flood 

Of  fleeting  years; 
His  laurels  fadeless,  sunned  and  dewed 

By  smiles  and  tears. 
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Our  own  dim  fate  let's  rather  weep, 
Through  life's  low  mazes  doomed  to  creep, — 
Frail  with'ring  things  that  time  shall  sweep 

O'er  rock  and  wave 
Into  that  bourne  of  darkness  deep, 

A  nameless  grave. 


ON    THE    DEATH    OF    "  DELTA." 

The  saut  tear  blinds  auld  Scotia's  e'e, 
And  sairly  toi-n  her  heart  maun  be : 
Bound  lonely  glen  and  mountain  hie, 

Roimd  tower  and  toun, 
Her  voice  of  woe  gars  joyance  flee 

Wi'  bitter  stoun. 

Anither  star  has  ceased  to  glow — 
Anither  fount  of  love  to  flow; 
And  at  the  heel  of  Death  laid  low, 

A  thing  of  clay, 
She  mourns  a  loved,  a  laurelled  brow 

Lost,  lost  for  aye ! 

From  "Delta's"  hand— the  kind,  the  true— 

The  lyre  has  fallen  for  ever  noo; 

Bright  gems  of  thought  nae  mair  he'll  strew 

O'er  life's  bleak  vale, 
Or  gar  our  benmost  heart-strings  grue 

With  sorrow's  wail; — 
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Nae  mair  he'll  pour  love's  witching  strain, 
Nor  light  dim  mem'ry's  sweet  domain; 
Nae  mair  he'll  dew,  wi'  briny  rain, 

The  pensive  breast, 
Weeping  his  household  treasure  ta'en 

To  death's  dark  rest. 

Bright  sceptred  Summer  now  has  sway, 
And  beauty  show'rs  o'er  bank  and  brae; 
The  wild  rose  blushes  on  her  spray. 

The  foxglove  bells 
Wave  sweet,  where  scented  zephyrs  play 

Through  rustling  dells; — 
The  lark  sings  blithe  'mang  clouds  of  snow, 
The  merle  green  dancing  leaves  below; 
And,  where  bright  rippling  streamlets  flow, 

The  swallow  skims, 
While  redbreast  pipes,  as  day  gangs  low. 

Sweet  vesper  hymns; — 
But,  ah!  the  bard  of  song  and  bloom 
In  Summer's  lap  has  found  a  tomb; 
No  chant  of  birds  or  flower's  perfume 

Can  reach  him  mair, 
Nor  golden  smiles  of  day  illume 

Death's  murky  air. 
Thou  wintry  shadow !  life's  grim  foe ! 
'Neath  whose  dark  portal  all  must  go, 
Keen— doubly  keen  must  be  thy  blow 

In  nature's  prime, 
When  love,  and  joy,  and  beauty  glow 
O'er  parting  time. 
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A  laug  farewell,  sweet  bard,  to  thee ! 
Nae  mair  on  earth  thy  form  we'll  see; 
Yet  in  our  heart  of  hearts  thou'lt  be 

A  thing  of  love. 
In  hours  of  sadness  and  of  glee 

Our  souls  to  move. 

And  lang  as  blooms  the  heather  bell 
Upon  the  moorland  and  the  fell, 
And  lang  as  minstrels  of  the  dell 

Their  loves  proclaim. 
In  Scottish  breasts  enshrined  shall  dwell 

Thy  honoured  name ! 


MY   AIN   HEARTHSTANE. 

'Tis  sweet,  when  smiling  Summer  flings 

Her  mantle  o'er  the  lea. 
When  scented  flowers  unfold  their  bloom, 

And  birds  are  a'  in  glee, 
To  wander  wi'  the  wimplin'  burn, 

Or  'mang  the  woods  alane; 
But  sweeter,  dearer  to  the  heart, 

Our  ain  hearthstane. 

When  gloamin'  spreads  out-owre  the  scene 

Her  dewy  wings  o'  grey. 
And  brings  the  ploughman  frae  the  furr', 

The  shepherd  frae  the  brae — 

B 
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How  sweet  the  winsome  wifie's  smile, 

The  prattlin'  o'  the  wean, 
That  welcome  wearied  Labour 

To  his  ain  hearthstane. 

My  hame  is  but  a  lowly  beild, 

A  wee  bit  butt  and  ben, 
A  kame  into  a  croodet  byke 

That  grandeur  disna  ken; 
Yet  Pride  within  her  lofty  wa's, 

Amid  her  menial  train, 
Micht  envy  me  the  treasures 

Of  my  ain  hearthstane. 

Of  gowd  or  gear  I  mauna  speak; 

Fause  Fortune's  aye  my  fae; 
She's  grudged  me  e'en  the  timmer  spoon- 

The  breeks  o'  hodden-grey; 
Our  kail  she  aye  sends  through  the  reek. 

And  clean  we  pike  the  bane; 
Yet  love  makes  licht  o'  poortith, 

On  my  ain  hearthstane. 

Owre  weel  I  love,  wi'  genial  friends, 

A  social  nicht  o'  glee. 
When  sang  and  crack  around  the  bowl 

Gar  a'  life's  shadows  flee; 
But  bicker-joys  are  fleeting  a'. 

And  sune  the  heart  is  fain 
To  toddle  hame  repentant 

To  its  ain  hearthstane. 
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There's  jags  on  ilka  path  o'  life, 

In  ilka  cup  there's  ga', 
But  poortith  'bides  the  sairest  dunts 

On  mortal  pows  that  fa' 3 
For  eident  Toil  meets  cankert  words, 

And  looks  o'  sour  disdain, 
And  Worth  maun  snoul  to  screen  frae  want 

Her  ain  hearthstane. 

We've  a'  our  ain  bit  weird  to  dree, 

Our  ain  bit  wark  to  dae, 
And  some  maun  hurkle  doon  the  liowe, 

While  ithers  speel  the  brae; 
But  in  the  dub  or  on  the  dyke, 

Ye'll  find  it's  a'  in  vain 
To  look  for  lasting  pleasure 

Aff  your  ain  hearthstane. 


VERSES   WKITTEN    ON    HEARING   OF    THE    DEATH    OF 
THE   REV.    DR.    CHANNING. 

A  STAR  has  left  the  sky  of  life, 

A  spring  has  ceased  to  flow, 
A  fertile  tree  has  blighted  been 

By  Death's  relentless  blow. 
A  soul  of  purity  and  worth 

Has  sought  a  higher  sphere; 
A  mighty  mind  has  burst  the  bonds 

That  held  it  darkling  here. 
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Cliauning!  the  wise,  the  great,  the  good, 

Our  beacon,  and  our  guide — 
The  foe  of  error  and  of  sin — 

Truth's  champion  and  her  pride — 
Has  fallen;  yet  nobly  to  the  last, 

True  to  his  trust  he  was — 
Brave,  battling  to  the  closing  scene 

In  Freedom's  hallowed  cause. 

In  him  the  sons  of  toil  have  lost 

A  sympathising  friend. 
Who  strove  with  moral  excellence 

Life's  meaner  aims  to  blend. 
His  thrilling  words,  like  soft  spring  showers 

Clothing  the  fields  with  bloom. 
Woke  light  and  joy  in  wintry  hearts. 

That  else  had  drooped  in  gloom. 

To  break  the  hapless  bondman's  chain, 

With  heart  and  soul  he  strove; 
And  slaves  of  vice  he  tried  to  -svin 

To  paths  of  truth  and  love. 
Uncramped  by  narrow  ties  of  creed, 

By  party  unconfined. 
His  Godlike  sympathies  embraced 

All  grades  of  humankind. 

Our  purest  lamp  has  ceased  to  burn. 

Our  sweetest  flower  to  bloom; 
And  death  has  liid  our  brightest  gem 

Within  the  loathsome  tomb. 
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But  triitli  shall  fly  the  human  heart. 
And  \'irtue  sink  in  shame, 

Before  the  great  and  good  shall  cease 
To  honour  Channing's  name. 


COME   SIT   YE    DOUN,    MY  AULD    GUIDWIFE. 

Come  sit  ye  doun,  my  auld  guidwife — 

Hoots,  come  upon  my  knee ! 
The  haims,  aneath  the  wing  o'  sleep, 

Are  soun'  as  soun'  can  be; 
And  thochts  hae  gathered  thick  the  day 

Aroun'  this  heart  o'  mine; 
I  fain  would  tell  to  thee,  guidwife, 

'Bout  years  o'  sweet  langsyne. 

Full  thretty  years,  this  very  nicht, 

Hae  socht  oblivion's  bed. 
Since  we,  a  thochtless,  loving  pair, 

Were  to  ilk  ither  wed, — 
Ay,  thrice  ten  years  thegither  noo. 

We've  battled  wi'  the  warl'; 
And  managed  aye  to  sneck  our  door 

On  want,  that  gruesome  carle. 

'Tis  true,  we've  ne'er  had  ought  to  spare, 
But,  guidsakcj  what  o'  that? — 

Baith  for  the  bairnies  and  oursels 
We've  aye  had  bit  and  brat. 
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And  tliougli  cauld  Death  should  tak  us  baith 

Awa'  before  the  morn; 
An  honest  name  we'd  leave  ahin', 

That  nane  wad  daur  to  scorn. 

Sax  buirdly  sons  we've  had,  guidwife, 

And  bonnie  dochters  twa — 
Forbye  the  wee  auld  farrant  pet 

Heaven  took  so  sune  awa'; 
And  noo  the  Benjie  o'  the  nest 

Can  scrape  and  pick  his  lane; 
And  proud  am  I  to  say't,  guidwife, 

Weel-daen  they're  ilk  ane. 

But  that's  no  what  I  meant  to  say, — 

Ye  mind  the  auld  elm  tree, 
When  first,  a  bashfu',  blushing  thing, 

You  owned  your  love  for  me. 
I've  borne  misfortune's  blast  sinsyne, 

Cauld  sorrow's  chillin'  snaw; 
But,  Oh,  the  love  that  warmed  me  then 

Has  never  dee'd  awa' ! 

Ye  were  a  bonnie  lassie  then, 

And  I  a  swankie  chiel. 
And  morn  and  nicht  ye  were  my  dream, 

For,  Oh,  I  lo'ed  ye  weel  ! 
But  purer,  deeper  love,  I  trow, 

Noo  in  my  bosom  yearns 
Unto  thee,  faded  though  thou  art, 

As  mither  o'  my  bairns. 
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Oh!  bairns  are  leevin'  lichts  o'  love, 

Revealin'  souls  to  ither; 
A  woman's  heart's  a  hidden  thing 

Till  ance  she  be  a  mither. 
And  little  dreamed  I  when  I  lo'ed 

Ye  first,  a  bloomin'  maid, 
That  in  your  peerless  breast  o'  snaw 

Sic  germs  o'  worth  were  laid. 

The  rosy  cheek,  and  genty  form, 

Hae  vanished  lang,  I  trow, 
And  siller-tinged 's  the  raven  hair 

That  fringed  thy  snawy  brow; 
Biit  though  the  breath  o'  time  may  chase 

The  bloom  o'  youth  away; 
The  beauty  o'  a  kindly  heart 

Grows  brichter  day  by  day. 

Oh!  meikle  scaith,  and  meikle  scorn, 

The  puir  man's  bride  maun  bear; 
Aft  hidin'  'neath  a  smilm'  face, 

A  heart  that's  aching  sair. 
And  your's  was  aye  the  kindly  word, 

The  sweet  heart-cheerin'  smile. 
That  buoyed  my  sinkin'  spirit  o'er 

The  waves  o'  care  and  toil. 

When  sweet  wee  Jeanie  dwined  and  dee'd- 

The  image  o'  yoursel' — 
And  sorrow,  like  a  wintry  cloud, 

Upon  our  hearthstane  fell; 
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'Twas  you  that  raised  our  droopin'  hearts 

Abune  the  kirkyard  cairn, 
To  scenes  where  purer  love  than  ours 

Wad  bless  our  bonnie  bairn. 

And  when  a  heartless  maister's  ire 

Drove  me  to  ruin's  brink, 
Because  aneath  a  gallin'  wrang 

My  soul  refused  to  shrink; 
When  hollow  Friendship  turned  her  back. 

Or  strove  to  stain  my  name, 
You  were  my  comfort  and  my  stay — 

We  tholed,  and  we  o'ercame. 

And  may  the  God  o'  peace  and  love, 

In  his  bricht  hame  abune, 
Eeward  ye  yet,  my  leal  auld  wife, 

For  a'  the  guid  you've  dune; 
And  Oh,  an'  'twere  His  gracious  will. 

When  frae  this  earthly  scene 
My  soul  departs,  may  you  be  spared 

To  close  my  sichtless  e'en. 

But  hark!  the  clock  is  strikin'  twal', 

So  we'll  awa'  to  bed; 
For  by  the  skreich  o'  day  the  morn 

I  maun  be  at  the  spade; 
But  first,  we'll  kneel  thegither  here, 

And  dae  as  aye  we've  dune, 
Gie  thanks  wi'  gratefu'  hearts  to  Him— 

The  puir  man's  friend  abune. 
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THE    DELL    O'    THE    YELLOW-PLUMED    BRECKAN. 

0  KEN  ye  the  dell  where  the  hazel  and  hirk, 

Like  tw&  ^vinsome  lovers,  lean  coutliie  thegither — 
Where  the  red-lippit  rose  scents  the  honnie  green  mirk, 

And  the  violet  blinks  sweet  as  the  e'e  o'  a  mither ; 
Where  the  burn  di-aps  in  faem  o'er  the  hrown-hreasted 
steep, 

Where  the  shilfa  lilts  blithe  o'er  his  slee-nested  cleckin', 
Where  the  winds  fanld  their  wings  and  fa'  gently  asleep  ? 

"Tis  the  lane  leafy  dell  o'  the  yellow-plumed  breckan. 

O  ken  ye  the  dell  where  the  first  breath  o'  spring 

Gars  the  slae  buss  bloom  braw  in  its  mantle  o'  siller, 
Where  the  Simmer  loves  best  a'  her  treasures  to  fling, 

While  the  wee  mirly  birds  are  a'  thrang  pipin'  till  her  ; 
Where  the  sweet  ladened  Hairst  aft  in  pride  sits  her  doon, 

A'  her  sheaves  and  her  red-cheekit  apples  to  reckon, 
While  the  ripe  berries  purple  her  rich  yellow  goon  V 

'Tis  the  lane  leafy  dell  o'  the  yellow-plumed  breckan. 

Gae  fa-RTi  as  ye  will  on  the  wealthy  and  great, 

We  ne'er  kent  the  gate  o'  the  palace  or  castle, 
Stieve-hearted,  unbending,  we'll  close  wi'  our  fate. 

And  g-ie  the  old  carle  a  dainty  bit  wrastle ; 
But  here  we  will  kneel  to  the  mid  forest  queen. 

On  this  green  grassy  dais  that  the  sunbeams  arefleckiu'. 
For  the  fond  serf  o'  nature  our  heart  aye  has  been. 

And  nature  seems  proud  o'  her  yellow-plumed  breckan. 
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ADDRESS   TO   THE    HEDGE   SPARROW, 
On  hearing  one  singing  early  in  Spring,  1845. 

Thanks  for  thy  sang,  thou  sweet  wee  birdie, 

My  heart's  e'en  lichter  sin'  I  heard  ye; 

Sure  'twas  sweet  Spring  hersel'  that  stirred  ye 

Wi'  that  blithe  lay, 
To  win  the  care-worn  pensive  bardie 

Frae  dreams  o'  wae. 

And  why  should  poet-heart  be  sad. 
When  nature's  "wee  things"  a'  are  glad; 
Spring's  first-born  flowers  are  richly  clad — 

Wliite,  blue,  and  gold; 
And  birds  are  blithe  as  'gin  they  had 

Ne'er  dreamed  o'  cold. 

'Tis  mem'ry  sad  that  shades  my  track, 
Wi'  moveless  finger  pointing  back; 
Hk  wilding  flower  brings  freens  I  lack. 

Fresh  to  my  min' : 
Those  sunny  links  that  death  has  brak, 

Since  sweet  langsyne. 

Yet,  while  thy  notes  my  thochts  engage, 
E'en  mem'ry  turns  her  brichtest  page. 
Those  gladsome  scenes  on  life's  gay  edge, 

When  the  wee  boy 
Keek't  gleg  for  nests  in  baulc  or  hedge, 

Wi'  heart  o'  joy. 
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I'm  wae  to  say't,  but  truth's  aye  best, 
Aft  times  I've  stown  a  birdie's  nest, 
But  lack  o'  kindness  in  my  breast 

Ne'er  was  tlie  cause: 
'Twas  warmest  love  that  blindly  pressed 

Through  Mercy's  laws. 

O  how  I  loved  ilk  wee  bird-pet ! 

And  oh,  how  lang  and  sair  I  grat, 

When  some  iU-faured,  grim -whiskered  cat. 

The  death-clutch  gave; 
And  sad,  I  ween,  in  some  green  spat, 

I  howk't  the  grave. 

0  time,  0  time,  how  thou  rin'st  roun; 
I'm  aulder  now,  and  wiser  grown; 
I've  had  my  ain  nest-treasure  stown 

By  reivin'  death; 
And  now  to  cause  bird-heart  sic  stoun, 

I'd  be  richt  laith. 

A'  bii-ds  I  lo'e,  but  twa  I  have, 

Heart  favourites  o'er  a'  the  lave — 

Red  Rab,  wha  sings  sweet  o'er  the  grave, 

When  hare-bells  dee. 
And  thou,  wha's  sang  comes  like  a  wave 

Frae  youth's  bricht  sea. 

The  first  bird  nest  I  fand  was  thine; 
And  till  life's  latest  day  I'll  min' 
The  gush  of  beauty,  sweet,  divine, 

That  thrilled  me  through; 
Four  bricht  green  bead-like  eggs  there  shine, 

I  see't  e'en  now. 
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In  crevice  o'  some  licliened  wa', 
I've  seen  blue-bonnet's  cosie  ha'; 
The  wren's  snug  nest  a  hollow  ba' 

0'  moss  and  leaves; 
And  Robin's  hame,  where  violets  blaw, 

And  green  fern  waves. 

I've  seen  the  shilfa's  neat  wee  beild, 
The  lavTock's  bower  in  clover  field; 
Na,  wi'  advent 'rous  heart  I've  speeled 

The  cushat's  pine; 
But  high  or  low,  a'  nests  maun  yield, 

Sweet  bird,  to  thine. 

Wi'  fibres  frae  some  auld  tree  root. 

Thou  twin'st  the  framework  o't  mthout, 

Dry  grass  and  moss  next  thou  weav'st  through 't, 

Wi'  cannie  care; 
And  last,  thou  lin'st  wi'  sleek-warm  coat 

O'  guid  horse-hair. 

Wha  that  has  seen  thy  bonnie  nest, 
Screened  in  some  leafy  hawthorn's  breast, 
But  wi'  a  gratefu'  heart  has  blest 

The  Faither's  name 
That  sic  surprising  skill  has  placed 

In  thy  wee  frame? 

High  names  hae  sung  the  lavrock's  praise, 
The  throstle's  kcnt  in  deathless  lays; 
Linnet  and  merle  baith  i;i  the  rays 

P'  genius  shine; 
But  thy  sweet  sang  and  name  nane  praise, 

Loved  bird  o'  mine. 
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Yet  sae  thou'rt  e'en  mair  dear  to  me, 

My  ain  sad  fate  in  thine  I  see; 

Roun'  life's  hedge  roots  I'm  doom'd  to  flee, 

Nameless  and  puir, 
And  tho'  I  sing,  my  humble  glee's 

Ne'er  heard  o'  mair. 

Thanks  for  thy  sang,  sweet  bird,  ance  mair; 
Lang  may  ye  lilt  that  blithe  wee  air; 
Lang  jink  through  bow'ries  green  and  fair, 

'Neath  hawthorn's  vest; 
And  oh,  may  nae  wild  callant  tear 

Thy  secret  nest. 


TO    A   SNOWDROP. 

Thod'rt  welcome  to  my  soul,  sweet  flower, 

Beneath  cold  Winter's  wing 
Thou  spread'st  thy  plumes  of  blooming  snow. 

To  gladden  infant  Spring. 
Undaunted  by  the  chilling  blast, 

Or  bitter  flakey  shower; 
Thou  comest,  like  a  ray  of  joy, 

In  dark  affliction's  hour. 

Our  woods  are  leafless,  voiceless  yet, 

Hushed  is  the  blackbird's  lay; 
No  lark  mounts  high,  with  songs  to  greet 

The  wakening  smile  of  day; 
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The  summer  birds  to  gentler  climes 

Have  winged  their  way  afar, 
And  thou  alone  of  Flora's  train, 

Bloom'st — earth's  bright  morning  star. 

Sweet  flower,  within  the  wintry  heart 

Thou  wak'st,  as  with  a  spell, 
Bright  thoughts  of  sunny  summer  scenes. 

In  forest,  field,  and  dell. 
Hope  points  to  coming  hours  of  joy. 

Of  fragrance,  and  of  glee — 
To  greenwoods  slumbering  in  the  sun, 

And  waters  gushing  free. 

Unto  the  pensive  mourner's  soul. 

Thou  seem'st  a  smile  from  heaven ; 
A  soothing  whisper  to  the  heart, 

"Whose  dearest  links  are  riven. 
Rising  as  from  the  lap  of  death, 

Amidst  decay  and  gloom. 
Thou  tell'st  of  brighter  scenes  of  love, 

Beyond  the  wintry  tomb. 

Sweet  blooms  on  budding  April's  breast, 

The  primrose,  newly  born — 
And  sweet  the  rosebud's  blushing  crest, 

On  July's  dewy  mom — 
Sweet  hang  the  harebell's  azure  gems 

On  Autumn's  yellow  brow — 
But  sweeter  far,  'midst  wintry  gloom, 

True  flower  of  hope,  art  thou. 
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THE   "WEE    PRIMROSE. 

On  a  green  mossy  bank, 

'Neath  a  bonnie  birk  tree, 
By  a  burnie  that  danced 

To  its  ain  voice  o'  glee, 
A  sweet  yellow  primrose 

On  March  ope'd  her  e'en, 
Like  wee  starnies  o'  gowd 

In  a  bricht  clud  o'  green. 

O  sweet  sang  the  merle 

In  the  hour  o'  her  birth, 
An'  the  lark  tanld  his  joy 

Frae  the  lift  to  the  earth; 
While  the  wud-mouse  peeped  out 

Frae  a  gi'ey  lichened  stane. 
To  welcome  the  flower 

That  bids  ^\^nter  begane. 

Though  March  whusslit  keen 

Through  the  cauld  drapeless  wud. 
The  bonnie  birk  tree 

'Gan  to  smile  an'  to  bud; 
Sayin'  summer  is  near, 

Since  the  primrose  is  come, 
I'll  don  my  green  kirtle. 

An'  welcome  her  home. 
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The  wee  robin  cam'  there 

Wi'  his  sere-breasted  bride, 
An'  they  biggit  their  nest 

At  the  primrose's  side; 
An'  sweet  frae  the  birk  tree 

He  sang  air  an'  late, 
To  soothe  the  wee  heart 

0'  his  sweet  clokin'  mate. 


THE   WOMEN    FOLK   o'    KUGLEN  : 

Being  a  few  words  of  Remonstmnce  addressed  to  the  Author  of  a  Poem 
entitled  "  Rutherglen,"  vhich  appeared  in  the  Glasgow  Citizen  of 
Saturday,  Uth  September,  1853. 

"  Look  upon  this  picture  and  on  that." 

Hech,  man !  I  ferly  ane  like  you, 

Wi'  gifts  o'  cauk  and  keel  sae  true, 

Could  range  our  auld  war?  Eugleu  through, 

Baith  back  and  side, 
AVhaur  sonsie,  strappin'  queens,  I  troAv,  • 

In  rowth  abide, 

AVithout  a'e  antrin  word  o'  praise, 
A'e  hint  that  beauty  met  your  gaze, 
In  sooth,  I'm  brimfu'  o'  amaze. 

And  eke  maun  tell  ye, 
My  gallant  birse  gat  sic  a  raise, 

I  maist  could  fell  ye. 
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Ye're  surely  some  auld  bach'lor  coof, 
Wi'  cranreuch  pow  and  heart  o'  proof, 
Wlia's  love's  a'  nestle  'neath  the  roof 

O'  your  ain  bonnet; 
While  rosy  cheek,  or  lily  loof, 

Ne'er  vron  your  sonnet. 

Some  cauldrife,  cankert  mortal,  wha 
Can  see  unmoved  the  breist  o'  snaw. 
The  genty  waist,  the  rowin'  fa' 

0'  tresses  free; 
Flinging  life's  sweetest  cup  awa', 

Wi'  scorn  to  pree. 

Auld  Euglen  toun  !  auld  Euglen  toun  1 
What  langsyne  dreams  start  at  the  soun' ! 
Nae  spot  on  whilk  yon  sun  looks  doun 

Sae  dear  to  me, 
Or's  twined  sae  close  my  heart-strings  roun', 

As  thine  and  thee. 

Whare'er  I  gang,  still  memory  sees 
Yon  auld  kirk-steeple  'mang  the  trees — 
The  lang  main  street,  its  crooks  and  jees — 

Its  biggins  queer. 
And  cannie  folks  o'  a'  degrees 

Fu'  blithe  asteer. 

Aft  in  the  gloamins  o'  the  past, 
When  day  far  doun  the  pur])led  wast 
A  farewell  blush  behind  her  cast 

On  bonnie  Clyde, 
And  sweet  wee  stars  in  myriads  vast 

Were  faint  descried, — 
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Ayont  the  brig,  my  leefu'  lane, 
Wi'  lowin'  lieart,  my  way  I've  ta'en, 
And  'mang  tlie  dewy  hedgerows  gane, 

And  field-paths  green, 
On  tryste  wi'  some  loved  Ruglen  ane 

By  neuks  unseen. 
Far-sonnding  then  the  auld  kirk-hell, 
Owre  scented  glooms  o'  moor  and  dell, 
Seemed  gleg  to  strike  th'  unwelcome  knell 

Of  raptured  hours. 
That  dee'd  on  love's  delicious  swell 

In  hinnied  bowers. 
But  leavin'  that  flee  on  the  wa', 
nk  Ruglen  wynd  and  Ruglen  raw, 
Even  now  can  forms  and  faces  shaw 

Sae  rowed  in  beauty, 
The  cauldest  heart  they  weel  micht  thaw 

To  gentlest  duty. 
Sanct  Mungo  brags  his  leddies  fair, 
Sweet  "  wee  things"  are  St.  Mirren's  care, 
And  Coila's  muse  has  roosed  auld  Ayr 

For  peerless  lassies; 
But  Ruglen's  flower-bab,  troth  I'll  swear, 
A'  else  surpasses. 

Twice  I  ha'e  been  a  wanter  noo, 
Twice  I  ha'e  had  my  stock  to  pu', 
And  twice  ayont  the  Clyde  to  woo 

I've  ta'en  the  gate; 
Yet  let  me  whisper,  cause  to  rue 

Was  ne'er  my  fate. 
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"Sae,  lad,  when  next  ye  seek  yon  toun, 
Put  on  your  specks  and  glower,  aroun', 
And  gin  your  conscience  gets  nae  stoun 

For  your  neglect, 
I'll  ban  ye  for  a  heartless  loon, 

Far  yont  respect. 

But,  in  your  lug,  and  as  a  frien', 

Keep  'neath  your  thoom  yon  screed  you've  gi'en; 

For  Ruglen  chiels  are  stalwart,  keen, 

And  deils  for  tulzie, 
Sae  "bonnets  on  the  causeway"  seen 

Micht  end  the  brulzie. 


THE    WEE    WEE    MAN. 

A  WEE  wee  man,  \\d'  an  unco'  din, 

Cam'  to  our  beild  yestreen. 
And  siccan  a  rippet  the  body  raised 

As  seldom  was  heard  or  seen  ;— 
He  wanted  claes,  he  wanted  shoon, 

And  something  to  weet  his  mou', 
And  aye  he  spurred  wi'  his  tiny  feet, 

And  blinked  wi'  his  e'en  o'  blue. 

His  face,  which  nane  had  seen  before, 
Thrilled  strangely  through  ilk  min', 

Wi'  gowden  dreams  frae  mem'ry's  store, 
Of  loved  anes  lost  laugsyne. 
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A  faitber's  brow,  a  mither's  e'en, 

A  britlier's  dimpled  cbin, 
Were  mingled  a'  on  tbat  sweet  face, 

Fresh  sent  frae  a  hand  aboon. 

Oh !  soon  ilka  heart  grew  grit  wi'  love, 

And  draps  o'  joy  were  seen 
To  trinkle  fast  o'er  channelled  cheeks, 

Where  streams  o'  wae  had  been. 
A  welcome  blithe  we  gie'd  the  chiel, 

To  share  our  lowly  ha' ; 
And  we  rowed  him  warm  in  fleecy  duds, 

And  hnen  like  Januar  snaw. 

Our  guidman  has  a  way  o'  his  ain. 

His  word  maun  aye  be  law — 
Frae  Candlemas  to  blithe  Yule  e'en 

He  rules  baith  grit  and  sma' ; 
But  the  howdie  reigned  yestreen,  I  trow. 

And  swaggered  baith  but  and  ben — 
Even  the  big  arm-chair  was  pushed  agee 

Frae  the  cosie  chiniley  en'. 

The  cuidman  snooved  about  the  house, 

Aye  rinnin'  in  some  ane's  way. 
And  aft  he  glanced  at  the  wee  thing's  face. 

On  the  auld  wife's  lap  that  lay ; 
His  breast  grew  grit  wi'  love  and  pride. 

While  the  bairn  was  hushed  asleep, 
And  a  gush  o'  blessings  frae  his  heart 

Came  welling,  warm  and  deep. 
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I  canna  boast  o'  gowd,  qviotlij^ie, 

My  wealth's  a  willing  arm  ; 
Yet,  health,  and  strength,  and  wark  be  mine, 

And  wha  shall  bode  thee  harm? 
To  fill  thy  wee  bit  caup  and  cog, 

And  gie  thee  claes  and  lair, 
Wi'  joy  and  sweet  content  I'll  strive 

Through  poortith,  toil,  and  care. 

There's  joy  within  the  simmer  woods, 

When  wee  birds  chip  the  shell. 
When  firstling  roses  tint  wi'  bloom 

The  lip  of  sunlit  dell ; 
But  sweeter  than  the  nestling  bird, 

Or  rose-bud  on  the  lea. 
Is  yon  wee  smiling  gift  of  love 

Unto  a  parent's  e'e. 


THE   GUID   AULD   FIELD. 

Does  a  thocht  e'er  cross  your  min' 

0'  the  guid  auld  field, 
And  our  happy  years  langsyne, 

In  the  guid  auld  field? 
Do  you  min'  our  lichtsome  wiles. 
Our  kindly  cracks  and  smiles, 
Mingling  pleasure  wi'  our  toils, 

In  the  guid  auld  field? 
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Ilk  bojigh  game  we  tried, 

In  the  guid  auld  field; 
We  had  doukins  in  the  Clyde, 

At  the  guid  auld  field; 
The  hat,  the  howl,  the  ha'. 
Wore  the  simmer  months  awa', 
Syne  we'd  shinties  'mang  the  snaw, 

At  the  guid  auld  field. 

Puir  folk  aye  could  mak'  a  fen 

In  the  guid  auld  field, 
And  gat  usage  fit  for  men. 

In  the  guid  auld  field; 
And  though  toihn'  morn  and  e'en, 
Yet  content  we  aye  were  seen. 
For  ilk  maister  was  a  frien' 

In  the  guid  auld  field. 

Sense  and  worth  were  thocht  o'  then. 

In  the  guid  auld  field, 
Aye  the  wale  o'  working  men. 

Had  the  guid  auld  field; 
And  the  kintra  side,  I  trow. 
Could  show  lasses  unco  few. 
Half  sae  bonnie,  blithe,  and  true, 

As  the  guid  auld  field. 

But  a  sairly  altered  place 

Is  the  guid  auld  field; 
Scarce  now  I  ken  a  face. 

In  the  guid  auld  field. 
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Auld  friens  are  in  the  clay, 
Or  scattered  far  away; 
x\nd  a  stranger  bears  the  sway 
In  the  guid  aiild  field. 

Now  I'm  wae  to  hear  the  bell 

O'  the  guid  auld  field, 
For  it  comes  aye  like  a  spell 

Frae  the  guid  auld  field; 
Makin'  faithfu'  mem'ry  start 
Bitter  thochts  within  the  heart, 
Of  the  joys  we've  seen  depart 

Frae  the  guid  auld  field. 

But  however  far  I  steer 

Frae  the  guid  auld  field, 
Stni  the  folks  will  aye  be  dear 

O'  the  guid  auld  field; 
May  fortune's  favour  flow 
O'er  the  paths,  w^here'er  they  go. 
Of  the  high  folk  and  the  low 
0'  the  guid  auld  field. 
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VERSES   WRITTEN    ON   NEW-YEAR's   DAY,    1844. 

Another  cup  of  life  is  drained, 

Another  page  is  filled, 
Another  scene  of  toil  and  strife 

For  evermore  is  stilled; 
Another  year  has  floated  past 

On  time's  relentless  stream; 
Another  span  of  mortal  care 

Has  melted,  like  a  dream. 

The  sands  of  life  are  ebbing  fast, 

Joy's  brightest  hours  are  gone; 
And  hopes,  which  once  swelled  high  the  heart, 

To  mem'ry's  realms  are  flown. 
Death  has  advanced  another  step 

Upon  his  gloomy  way; 
Corruption,  and  the  insatiate  grave, 

Yawn  wider  for  their  prey. 

I've  known  the  sweets  of  purest  love, 

Felt  friendship's  warmest  flame; 
Yet,  earthly  happiness  has  been 

To  me  an  empty  name. 
Like  sunshine  seen  before  the  storm. 

Youth's  gayest  pleasures  glow; 
Their  transient  light  but  leaves  the  soul 

A  prey  to  deeper  woe. 

Oh  man  !  thou  trembler  on  a  breath, 
Thou  meteor  'midst  the  gloom; 

Short  is  thy  stay,  a  moment  bright. 
Soon  swallowed  by  the  tomb. 
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The  withered  leaf,  that  shiv'ring  hangs 

Upon  the  wintry  bough, 
Is  not  more  fickle,  frail,  or  fleet, 

To  fly  away  than  thou. 

Dark  were  thy  fate,  poor  child  of  woe  ! 

If  all  thy  hopes  and  fears 
Were  curbed  within  this  earthly  stage. 

This  narrow  span  of  years : 
But  glory  be  to  thee,  our  God, 

Great  source  of  love  and  truth; 
Thy  word  has  filled  our  souls  with  hope 

Of  never-dying  youth. 

The  fragile  flower  that  fades  below, 

In  fairer  climes  shall  bloom; 
The  star  that  sinks  in  clouds  of  woe, 

Shall  rise  beyond  the  tomb : 
And  loves  and  friendships,  severed  here 

By  death's  unsparing  dart. 
In  realms  of  joy  shall  meet  again, 

No  more  in  grief  to  part. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  year, 

Father,  I  bow  to  thee — 
From  all  the  glittering  snares  of  vice, 

Keep  thou  my  spirit  free; 
And  guide  me  in  thy  own  pure  paths 

Of  truth,  of  peace,  of  love, 
And  oh,  may  those  I've  loved  on  earth. 

Be  thine  in  bliss  above. 
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VERSES  WRITTEN  ON  SEEING  A  SNOWDROP  IN  BLOOM, 
ABOUT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  FEBRUARY,  1842. 

Leader  fair  of  Flora's  train, 

BrigM  foe  to  winter's  power; 
Thou'rt  welcome  to  my  heart  again, 

Meek,  unassuming  flower. 

Before  the  soaring  lark  has  dared 

The  wintry  sky  to  cheer; 
Thou  comest,  beck'ning  infant  spring 

To  deck  the  opening  year. 

Thou  comest — spring's  bright  morning  star — 

Ushering  the  floral  day; 
Heedless,  although  thy  own  pale  beam 

Fade  'neath  its  bright 'ning  ray. 

Thou  comest,  and  again  thou  bring 'st 

Joy  to  this  wintry  heart; 
For  gladsome,  as  the  voice  of  hope. 

Unto  my  soul  thou  art. 


ON    SPRING — APRIL  3,   1842. 

Ance  mair  the  genial  voice  of  Spring 
Bids  beauty  clothe  the  wintry  shaw, 

The  laverock  mounts  on  airy  wing, 

Whilst  showers  of  song  behind  him  fa' ; 
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The  snawdrap,  Flora's  herald  bright, 
Lilve  modest  beauty  hangs  her  head — 

The  primrose,  clad  in  robes  of  light, 
Peeps  blithely  frae  her  mossy  bed. 

In  clusters  sweet,  the  celandines 

Beneath  the  budding  hedge-rows  gleam, 
In  joy  the  gowden  coltsfoot  shines 

O'er  many  a  gladsome  stream; 
The  violet  gems  the  mossy  bank — 

The  daisy  decks  the  dewy  green — 
The  willow,  clad  in  seeming  prank. 

With  Winter's  snowy  vest  is  seen. 

The  bumies  wimpling  to  the  main, 

Now  murmur  sweet  their  songs  o'  glee, 
And  seem  to  joy  that  spring  again 

Frae  wintry  bondage  sets  them  free; 
Lilie  living  gems,  bright  insects  fly 

In  gladness  through  the  balmy  air, 
The  sun  smiles  in  a  cloudless  sky. 

And  Nature's  heart  is  void  o'  care. 

Sweet  sings  the  mavis  down  the  dell, 

Where  oft  I  stray  in  musing  mood, 
Where  contemplation  loves  to  dwell, 

'Midst  nature's  sweetest  solitude. 
The  heartless  slaves  of  wealth  and  power 

May  kneel  at  mammon's  gilded  shrine; 
But  loving  bird,  and  beast,  and  flower. 

Let  Nature's  worship  still  be  mine. 
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SONNETS — ON   THE    APPROACH    OF    SPRING. 

A  DREARY  moan  runs  tliroiigli  the  dark  fir-wood, 

A  solemn  sound  as  from  the  surgy  shore, 

Most  like  the  gust  that  swelleth  from  the  core 

Of  sorrow  in  its  deepest,  saddest  mood. 

Grim  Winter,  cold  and  hoar,  still  stays  to  brood 

In  deathlike  majesty  o'er  Nature's  bier; 

While,  red  and  turbid,  rushing  as  in  fear, 

The  roaring  torrent  frets  the  solitude. 

In  rocky  nooks  where  echo  loves  to  hide. 

When  wait  thou  come,  O  sunny,  blue-eyed  Spring, 

To  chase  these  weary  glooms  and  storms  to  vniig, 

With  piping  birds  rejoicing  at  thy  side? 

Once  more  my  heart  swells  yearning  to  behold 

Thy  rustling  skirts  of  scented  green  and  gold. 

When  wilt  thou  come,  0  soul-refreshing  Spring, 

Calling  to  skies  of  blue  the  merry  lark; 

And  in  the  budding  woods,  'tween  light  and  dark, 

Making  the  lonely  glades  with  music  ring? 

Even  now  methinks  I  feel  thy  genial  wing 

Fanning  my  pallid  check,  as  forth  I  hie 

To  woo  thy  wak'ning  smiles.     A  loving  eye 

Into  thy  early  haunts  with  hope  I  bring 

Of  sweet  reward;  and  see!  the  catkins  swing. 

Like  maiden  tresses,  on  the  hazel  bough; 

While  crimson  buds  upon  the  alders  glow, 

And  silvered  arms  aloft  the  willows  lling. 

Call  hence  thy  storms,  gray  Winter !  leave  thy  throne ! 

Sweet  spring  is  nigh,  and  thou  must  soon  be  gone. 
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Fair  Castlemilk!  with  sylvan  shadows  veiled, 
And  girt  with  beauty  through  the  seasons  all; 
Spring's  first-born  favours  on  thy  bosom  fall, 
Wliere  Autumn's  glories  latest  ling'ring  paled. 
Stern  Winter  in  thy  precincts  ruthful  quailed, 
And  spared  to  thee  a  zone  of  freshest  gi-een, — 
The  holly  with  its  scarlet  beads  asheen, 
And  glossy  laurels  round  thee  never  failed. 
Bright  through  thy  woods  the  clinging  ivy  trailed, 
And  now  the  storm  king,  trembling  in  thy  glen, 
Sees  pearlings  nodding  in  each  bosky  den, 
From  Flora's  teeming  lap  the  foremost  waled; 
Wan  snowdrops,  with  their  icy  flakes  of  bloom, 
Sweet  stars  of  hope  on  Winter's  breast  of  gloom. 


SPKING. — APEIL,  1848. 

Lovely  Spring  awakes  in  gladness; 

Hark !  the  throstle's  herald  lay, 
To  the  drapeless  woods  declaring. 
Surly  winter  is  preparing 

To  resign  his  chilling  sway. 

Sweet  the  snowdrop's  pendant  blossom 

Noddeth  to  the  passing  gale. 
At  the  heel  of  Winter  blooming, 
Heedless  of  his  angry  glooming, 
Chilling  flakes,  or  pelting  hail. 
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Bursting  from  its  icy  fetters, 

Mark  tlie  streamlet  gusliing  free, 
O'er  tlie  rocks  in  beauty  glancing, 
'Neath  the  catkin'd  hazels  dancing, 
Blithe  as  childhood  in  its  glee. 

Coltsfoot  from  the  bank  is  peeping, 

Kival  of  the  burnished  gold; 
Willows,  o'er  the  wavelets  drooping. 
Seem  'neath  studs  of  silver  stooping, 

As  their  downy  buds  unfold. 

Soon  the  violet  blue  will  waken, 

Scenting  sweet  the  breath  of  day — 
King-cups  brighten  fields  and  meadows — 
Harebells  wave  where  woodland  shadows 
With  the  flickering  sunbeams  play. 

Mark  the  daffodil  in  beauty 

From  the  fresh  green  sward  arise. 
King  of  spring-flowers  richly  beaming, 
Sweet  his  golden  circlet  gleaming 
With  the  pearls  of  April  skies. 

In  the  far  blue  vault  of  heaven 

Merry  larks  are  circling  free, 
On  the  wings  of  rapture  soaring. 
From  the  snowy  cloudlets  pouring 

Showers  of  mingled  love  and  glee. 
Hope,  thou  smiling,  sweet  deceiver, 

Oft  I've  proved  thy  promise  vain; 
Yet,  while  leaf  and  flower  are  springing, 
And  our  glens  with  joy  are  ringing, 

I'm  thy  willing  thrall  again. 
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Pallid  children  of  affliction, 

Forth  and  meet  the  smUing  spring ! 
Sunshine,  song,  and  starry  blossoms 
O'er  the  -winter  of  yonr  bosoms 

Summer-gleams  of  joy  shall  fling. 

He  who  from  the  lap  of  Winter 

Brings  the  beauteous  tribes  of  bloom, 
Shall  relume  the  heart  that's  shaded, 
And  restore  the  "bright  ones"  faded 
From  the  winter  of  the  tomb. 

Spring!  thy  beauties  all  were  joyless 

To  the  love-bereaved  heart, 
Were  the  sweet  hope  from  it  riven, 
That  its  sundered  links  in  heaven 
Shall  be  knit  no  more  to  part ! 


TO    THE   MAT. 

"Sweet  May,  that  mother  is  of  flowers."— OZrf  Poem. 

First  and  sweetest  child  of  Summer, 

Ever  welcome  May, 
Strewing  blooms  o'er  hill  and  meadow. 

Verdure  o'er  each  spray; 
When  this  heart  forgets  to  greet  thee, 
Nor  with  rapture  swells  to  meet  thee, 

'Twill  be  sheathed  in  clay. 
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Ruthless  Time,  for  ever  fleeting 

O'er  the  span  of  life, 
Blighteth  every  sweet  affection 

In  its  wintry  strife, — 
Dims  the  tinted  bow  of  pleasure, 
Raining  o'er  each  spirit  treasure, 

With'ring  cankers  rife. 

Still,  when  comes  the  skimming  swallow 

O'er  the  sunny  sea — 
When  the  lark  forsakes  the  fallow, 

Soai"ing  high  in  glee- 
Comes  to  me  a  gush  of  feeling. 
Blithe  as  when  in  boyhood  stealing 

Forth  to  worship  thee. 

Sweet  to  mark  thy  bloomy  silver 

Twining  round  the  sloe. 
To  note  thy  wak'ning  flowers  unveiling 

Wheresoe'er  we  go; 
Sweet  to  hear  the  love-notes  swelling 
Round  the  throstle's  leafy  dwelling — 

Sweet  the  streamlet's  flow. 

Charmed  by  thee,  the  grandsire  hoary 

Seeks  the  sunlit  door; 
Childhood  wanders  forth  in  glory 

Daised  pastures  o'er. 
Busking  boughs  with  alien  blossoms, 
Linking  wreaths  round  snowy  bosoms 

From  thy  fragrant  store. 
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Herald  of  the  golden  summer, 

Though  I  love  to  stray 
.'Midst  the  countless  forms  of  beauty 

Glancing  in  thy  ray, 
Mem'ry  brings  with  thee  before  me, 
Lost  ones  earth  can  ne'er  restore  me, 

Flowers  that  feel  not  May. 

Still,  when  sorrow's  fount  unsealing 

Dims  the  downcast  eye, 
And  the  dreary  heart  is  stealing 

Where  its  treasures  lie; 
Light  into  the  gloom  thou  flingest, 
Hope  of  brighter  Mays  thou  bringest, 

Summers  in  the  sky. 

Blessings  on  thy  brow  of  beauty, 

Bonnie  blue -eyed  May  ! 
Blessings  on  each  opening  blossom. 

On  each  budding  spray  ! 
Love,  and  hope,  and  joy  thou  sheddest, 
Eendering  wheresoe'er  thou  treadest 

Every  spirit  gay. 


THE    MIDNIGHT   REVEL    OF    MUGDOCK. 

What  means  yon  licht  in  Mugdock  tower, 
Whilk  winnock  and  loophole  sma' 

Lets  oot  in  gowden  shafts  that  fret 
Mirk  miduicht's  raven  wa? 
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What  mean  these  voices  of  wassail  rude, 

On  the  dank  wind's  gusty  wing  ? 
And  wliy  sweeps  the  frichtet  howlet  forth, 

As  the  loud,  loud  lauchters  ring  ? 

The  bauliiebird's  flickering  hither  an'  yont 

Round  the  trumlin  castle  wa, 
And  the  ghost-moth  jinks  ower  the  lichtit  pane, 

Wi'  mony  a  rise  and  fa'. 

As  gin  the  wee  creatures  o'  glimmer  and  gloom, 

Made  blithe  in  the  demon  din. 
That  rings  in  the  hush  o'  the  ebon  hours. 

To  the  gruein'  stars  abune. 

Then  tell  me,  thou  carle  of  the  lyart  locks, 

What  meaneth  this  midnicht  glee  ? 
Has  a  bairn  been  born,  a  bride  been  won. 

Or  a  fae  been  forced  to  flee  ? 

Nae  howdie,  quoth  the  carle,  to  the  auld  keep  has  gaen ; 

Nae  sweet  winsome  bride  has  been  won  j 
Nae  wreath  o'  the  laurel  the  Lennox  can  shaw. 

For  deeds  that  his  gude  sword  has  done. 

But  the  tyrants  o'  Scotland  are  guests  here  the  nicht, 

At  the  hearth  of  the  stern  Montrose  j 
And  the  bluid-red  wine  is  rowin'  fast 

'Mang  the  Covenant's  deadliest  foes. 

The  grim  Ycrl  o'  Rothes  in  his  ermine  is  there; 

Wi'  ]Middlcton,  the  fause,  and  the  fell; 
And  wan  Claverhouse,  wi'  his  mim  leddie  face, 

And  his  snake-like  e'e  o'  liell. 
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Steepit  in  the  gore  o'  the  gude  and  the  true, 

The  airn-sauled  Dalzell  is  there; 
And  Bruce  o'  the  Earlsha',  wha  aft  makes  a  jest 

O'  the  widow  and  the  orphan's  prayer. 

Ay,  the  curses  o'  Scotland  are  a'  here  the  nicht — 

Fell  tools  o'  a  fause  fause  king — 
That  adderling,  wha  warmed  in  his  ain  kintra's  breist, 

Returns  for  its  fealty  a  sting. 

Sae  the  red  cups  o'  gowd  in  the  warm  bleeziu'  ha" 

Are  circlin'  richt  fast  and  free. 
As  the  ilWeedly  knaves  droon  the  still  sma'  voice 

In  loud  rantin'  din  and  in  glee. 

But  the  black  ban,  I  trow,  o'  the  sair-crushed  Cargill, 
Clings  cauld  as  the  lead  round  ilk  heart ; 

Nor  jesting,  nor  sang,  nor  the  rich  gushin'  wine, 
Gars  the  chill  gruesome  wecht  e'er  depart. 

I've  heard,  in  my  day,  the  weary  wail  o'  dule, 

When  the  red  links  o'  hive  grew  caul' ; 
But  the  loud,  loud  lauch,  is  a  far  sadder  soun' 

That  is  wrung  frae  a  wae-weirded  saul. 

The  hootin'  o'  the  owl  at  the  siller  glowrin'  moon, 

Or  the  wraith-bodin'  tyke  at  e'en, 
I'd  rather  bide  to  hear  'mang  the  shiv'rin's  o'  the  wud, 

Than  the  persecutor's  mirth  I  ween. 

Then  hie  thee  awa'  through  the  mirk  shades  o'  nicht. 

Nor  seek  thou  the  banquet  to  share, 
That's  laid  for  the  bluid-hounds  of  base-heartit  power,  • 

Neath  the  rooftree  o'  Mugdock  the  fair. 
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Oh  !  rather  lay  thy  held  in  the  piiir  man's  beild, 
And  be  thankfu'  whate'er  may  betide, 

Than  hanker  for  the  wine-cnps  in  yon  ha'  o'  sin, 
Where  tlie  malisons  o'  Heaven  maun  abide! 


TO    THE   BLUE   SPEEDWEEL. 

The  Veronica  Chamaedrys,  or  Germander  Speedwell,  as  in  plain  English 
it  is  called,  although  one  of  the  most  common,  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  our  wild-flowers.  In  spite  of  Shakespere's  dictum 
to  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  actually  something  in  a  name. 
Had  the  speedwell  been  provided  with  a  more  euphonious  appellation,  we 
are  persuaded  it  would  have  received  a  greater  share  of  that  admiration  and 
attention  from  poets  and  others  which,  from  its  rare  though  unobtrusive 
beauty,  it  so  well  merits.  During  the  summer  months  this  flower  grows 
in  the  utmost  profusion  on  almost  every  roadside;  yet,  though  every 
individual  must  be  familiar  with  its  charms,  not  one  in  a  hundred  has 
ever  learned  its  name.  "  The  rose  by  any  other  name  may  smell  as  sweet;" 
but  we  feel  confident  that  had  it  been  called  butterbur  or  coltsfoot,  the 
names  actually  given  to  a  highly  respectable  couple  of  plants,  the  po(.'ts, 
servile  slaves  of  metro  and  rhyme  as  they  generally  are,  would  long  ago 
have  cut  its  acquaintance,  as  in  a  great  measure  they  have  done  that  of 
the  little  blue  Veronica. 

Oh,  I  love  the  little  speedwell 

That  Cometh  with  the  May, 
And  glints  abune  the  fresh  green  turf 

On  every  bank  and  bi'ac ! 
Bright  as  a  bonnie  bairnie's  e'e 

It  glitters  'rnang  the  dew, 
As  though  'twere  blithe  the  lark  to  hear 

'Mang  ringing  skies  o'  blue. 
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The  birk  may  don  her  kirtle  green, 

Saft  rustling  to  the  breeze, 
And  glancing  waves  of  verdure  play 

Alang  the  furrowed  leas, — 
The  broom  may  busk  wi'  gowden  buds, 

The  thorn  wi'  fi-agrant  snaw; 
Yet  I've  still  a  look  of  love  for  thee, 

Undimmed  amang  them  a'. 

The  gowan  glints  wi'  e'e  o'  gowd 

Her  pearly  fringes  through. 
And  scented  sweetness  lurks  aneath 

The  violet's  hood  of  blue, — 
The  starwort  waves  her  siUer  blooms, 

And  winds  of  roses  tell; 
Yet  a  glance  of  joy  I've  still  for  thee, 

Thou  peerless  blue  speedwell. 

When  by  a  loving  mother's  knee, 

In  summers  of  the  past, 
Ere  time  had  dimmed  the  smile  of  hope 

'Neath  sorrow's  with'ring  blastj 
I  mind  the  gush  of  purest  joy 

That  on  my  wee  heart  fell. 
When  first  I  saw  thy  fairy  blooms 

Lone  peeping  down  the  dell. 

Nae  kindly  mother  now  is  mine. 
Life's  morning  blush  is  fled. 

And  hearts  that  loved  me  best  on  earth 
Lie  loveless  'mang  the  dead; 
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Yet  sunny  dreams  illume  my  soul 
From  mem'ry's  dreary  cell, 

When  laughing  summer  hrings  to  me 
The  wayside  wee  speedwell. 

Let  smiling  beauty  busk  her  brow 

Wi'  roses  afif  the  brier, 
Let  gowdeu  lilies  glad  the  swain 

Wi'  dreams  of  one  that's  dear; 
But  frae  the  bloomy  wreath  of  June, 

Its  langsyne  tales  to  tell, 
Gie  me  my  ain  sweet  bosom  flower, 

The  bright  blue-e'ed  speedwell. 


AN    EVENING    WALK,    WITH    REFLECTIONS. 

The  king  o'  day  had  passed  awa' 
Into  his  gorgeous  western  ha'. 
And  earth  and  sky  were  purpled  a' 

Wi's  parting  ray. 
As  pensively,  by  Thornly  Shaw 

I  took  my  way. 

Wi'  eerie  drone  hame  flew  the  bee, 
The  lark  drapt  lichtly  to  the  lea. 
Ilk  daisy  shut  her  gowden  e'e 

Frae  chilling  dew. 
And  redbreasts  sang  wi'  wailin'  glee 

Sweet  day's  adieu. 
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The  swallow  socht  the  castle  wa', 
Her  distant  nest  the  wearie  craw, 
The  cnshat  socht  ado^\^l  the  shaw 

Her  bower  o'  gloom, 
And  zephyrs  bore  the  scents  awa' 

Frae  fields  o'  bloom. 

As  gloamin'  crept  out  ower  the  scene, 
The  wee  black  bat  was  jinkin'  seen, 
While  corncraiks  in  the  furrows  green 

Set  up  their  cry, 
And  wak'ning  stars,  wi'  sillar  sheen 

Blink 't  ower  the  sky. 

At  such  an  hour  I  love  to  stray 
From  dinsome  haunts  o'  men  away, 
Through  scenes  where  nature's  gentle  sway 

Sheds  love's  control. 
While  calm  reflection's  searching  ray 

Illumes  the  soul. 

Adown  the  vale  of  vanished  years, 
On  Mem'ry's  wing,  then  Fancy  steers. 
Through  gleams  of  hope,  and  clouds  of  fears, 

Back  to  the  time 
When  first  I  knew  this  warld  of  tears, 

Want,  woe,  and  crime. 

On  poortith's  sea  my  barque  was  cast. 
Exposed  to  snell  misfortune's  blast; 
Through  many  a  bitter  storm  I've  past. 

And  rocky  shoal, 
Kept  leeward  aye  by  billows  vast 

From  fortune's  goal. 
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Yet,  wealtli  apart,  thou  Goddess  blind 
Hast  not  to  me  been  all  unkind : 
Full  many  a  flower  of  love  I  find. 

And  faithful  frien'; 
And  purest  pleasures  of  the  mind 

To  me  tbou'st  gi'en. 

Tliou'st  gifted  me  a  heart  to  feel 
For  ithers'  woe,  for  ithers'  weal; 
That  from  the  common  wood  or  fiel' 

A  charm  can  draw. 
More  sweet  than  wealth  or  power  can  yiel' 

Their  vot'ries  a'. 

The  humblest  woodland  bird  that  sings. 
The  meanest  flower  from  earth  that  springs. 
To  me  a  deeper  pleasure  brings — 

A  joy  more  high. 
Than  all  the  pomp  or  pride  of  Idngs 

Could  ever  buy. 

Some  friens  I  ken — the  worldly  wise. 
Who  all  such  dreamy  joys  despise. 
Say  if  I'd  act  as  they  advise. 

And  rightly  think — 
They've  little  doubt  I  yet  might  rise 

From  want's  dark  brink. 

But,  na!  I  canna  lie  wi'  grace, 
Fawn  on  a  patron  for  a  place. 
Nor  cheat  a  fricn'  wi'  smiling  face 

And  hollow  heart. 
Nor  tochered  ugliness  embrace 

Wi'  guilish  art. 
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Such  warldly  wit  I  aye  maun  lack, 
Such  ways  to  wealth  I  ne'er  can  tak, 
A  fawning  slave  I  couldna  mak, 

Wi'  cringing  air; 
A  stubborn  stiffness  o'  the  back 

Has  nail't  me  there. 

Sae  I  must  e'en  maist  likely  plod 
Through  life  o'er  poortith's  rugged  road, 
Still  bend  me  'neath  a  weary  load 

Of  irksome  toil, 
Till  death  has  laid  beneath  the  sod 

"This  mortal  coil." 

The  sunny  hours  o'  life  are  gane. 
Childhood  and  youth  their  flicht  ha'e  ta'en ; 
I'm  drawing  near  life's  high  keystane, 

And  that  ance  past. 
Stem  manhood,  age,  disease  and  pain, 

Bring  death  at  last. 

Small  pleasure  looking  back  is  mine, 
E'en  from  my  youth  condemned  to  pine — 
A  fretting,  sad,  o'erwrought  machine. 

For  others'  gain; 
If  death  ends  all,  then  have  I  been 

Placed  here  in  vain. 

If  when  we  sink  into  the  grave, 
Alike  the  just  man  and  the  knave 
Are  lost  in  dark  oblivion's  grave, 

And  all  is  o'er. 
In  vain  I  stand  an  anxious  slave 

On  time's  bleak  shore. 
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But  if  yon  starry  sky  above 

There  lives  and  reigns  a  God  of  love, 

Who  all  this  chain  of  being  wove 

For  weal  to  all, 
Each  seeming  ill  he'll  yet  remove — 

Doubt  yet  will  fall. 

There  is  a  world  beyond  the  tomb, 
Where  want  or  woe  can  never  come, 
Where  love  and  joy  for  ever  roam 

With  ceaseless  smile, 
The  honest  poor  man's  sheltering  home 

From  all  his  toil. 

As  through  the  gathering  gloom  of  night, 
The  stars  of  Heaven  appear  more  bright, 
So,  when  the  day  of  joy  takes  flight. 

From  gath'ring  woes, 
Religion's  pure  and  heavenly  light 

More  brightly  glows. 


TO   JUNE. 

Welcome  to  thee,  month  of  beauty ! 

Flower  and  fragrance,  love  and  tune. 
With  thy  skies  so  brightly  glowing, 
And  thy  woods  so  greenly  growing — 

Sunny,  smiling,  joyous  June. 
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'Neath  the  curtains  of  thy  forests, 

Throstle  woos  his  mottled  bride; 
And  the  merle-cock's  pipe  is  pealing 
Strains  of  love,  and  joy  revealing 
To  the  echoes  far  and  wide. 

Sweet  adown  thy  glens  to  wander, 

Where  the  shrinking  streamlets  flow, 
'Neath  the  leafy  alders  gliding. 
From  the  golden  sunbeams  hiding, 
While  they  kiss  bright  flowers  below. 

Thine,  O  June  !  are  gentlest  zephyi's, 

Rustling  in  the  aspen  trees, 
'Mong  the  bending  osiers  playing. 
O'er  the  grassy  meadows  straying, 
Waving  beauteous  verdant  seas. 

With  thy  days  so  long  and  golden. 

Little  knowest  thou  of  night; 
Scarce  the  starry  lamps  are  beaming, 
Till  the  rosy  dawn  is  gleaming, 
And  they  sleep  in  beds  of  light. 

O  to  roam  thy  leafy  woodlands, 
Where  the  flick'ring  shadows  play, 

While  the  harebells  blue  are  swinging. 

And  the  belted  bee  is  singing 
To  the  flowers  a  gladsome  lay. 

Coimtless  as  the  waves  of  ocean, 
Countless  as  the  stars  of  night. 
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Are  the  buds  and  blossoms  peeping 
From  thy  breast  of  green,  or  creeping 
O'er  thy  pathways  of  delight. 

Sweet  thy  violets,  gold  and  pnrple, 

Clust'ring  in  the  lonely  dells; 
Sweet  thy  broom,  vnth  tassels  laden — 
Foxglove  like  a  bashful  maiden. 
Drooping  with  its  crimson  bells. 

Sweet  the  starwoi-t's  matchless  pearlings, 

Sweet  the  speedwell's  eyes  of  blue, 
Sweet  the  golden  iris,  bending 
O'er  the  lakelet's  marge,  and  blending 
Richly  with  the  sedge's  hue. 

How  I  love  thy  wilding  roses, 

Blooming  wheresoe'er  we  stray — 
O'er  the  woodland  fountain  bending, 
Blushes  to  its  waters  lending — 
As  they  bubble  forth  to-day. 

Cherished  in  the  lordling's  garden, 

Peeping  through  the  cottage  pane, 
Waving  o'er  the  old  grey  ruin. 
With  the  sacred  wallflower  strewing 
Sweets  on  solitude's  domain. 

Drooping  o'er  the  river's  margin, 
Mirrored  in  the  passing  wave. 

Emblem  of  the  resurrection, 

Planted  by  a  sad  affection 

Fondly  o'er  a  loved  one's  grave. 
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June  !  thy  birds  and  flowers  are  calling 

To  each  pallid  son  of  care — 
Leave  the  town's  polluted  bosom, 
Come  where  mingling  leaf  and  blossom 

In  the  joy  of  summer  share. 

Dash  aside  the  bonds  of  mammon, 

Leave  the  haunts  of  strife  and  dinj 
In  the  incense-breathing  meadows, 
Underneath  the  woodland  shadows, 
June  hath  wealth  for  thee  to  win. 

Fly  the  scenes  of  giddy  pleasure, 
Mad  ambition's  hollow  shrine; 

June  hath  pleasures  deep  and  holy 

For  the  loving  heart  and  lowly; 

Haste  thee  !  make  those  pleasures  thine. 

Time  is  ever,  ever  fleeting. 

Summer  soon  shall  pass  away. 

Fondly  o'er  her  beauties  linger, 

Ere  the  fell  destroyer's  finger 
Lays  them  blighted  in  the  clay. 


TO    OCTOBEE. 

Gorgeous  are  thy  woods,  October ! 

Clad  in  glowing  mantles  sear; 
Brightest  tints  of  beauty  blending, 
Like  the  west,  when  day's  descending, 

Thou'rt  the  sunset  of  the  year. 
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Beauteous  are  thy  rowan  trees,  glowing 

With  their  beads  of  coral  dye; 
Beauteous  are  thy  wild-rose  bushes, 
Where  the  hip  in  ripeness  blushes, 
Like  a  maid  whose  lover's  nigh. 

Sweet  to  see  thy  dark  eyes  peeping 

From  the  tangled  blackthorn  bough, 
Sweet  thy  elder's  purple  fruitage, 
Clustering  o'er  the  woodland  cottage; 
Sweet  thy  hawthorn's  crimson  glow. 

Fading  flowers  are  thine,  October ! 

Droopeth  sad  the  sweet  blue  bell; 
Gone  the  blossoms  April  cherished — 
Violet,  lily,  rose,  all  perished — 

Fragrance  fled  from  field  and  dell. 

Songless  are  thy  woods,  October! 

Save  when  redbreast's  mournful  lay 
Through  the  calm  grey  morn  is  swelling, 
To  the  list'ning  echoes  telling 

Tales  of  darkness  and  decay. 

Saddest  sounds  are  thine,  October! 

Music  of  the  falling  leaf 
O'er  the  pensive  spirit  stealing, 
To  its  inmost  depths  revealing: 

"Thus  all  gladness  sinks  in  grief." 

I  do  love  thee,  drear  October ! 

More  than  budding,  blooming  spring, 
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Hers  is  hope,  delusive  smiling, 
Trusting  hearts  to  grief  beguiling; 
Mem'ry  loves  thy  dusky  wing. 

Joyous  hearts  may  love  the  summer, 

Bright  with  sunshine,  song,  and  flower; 
But  the  heart  whose  hopes  are  blighted, 
In  the  gloom  of  woe  benighted, 

Better  loves  thy  kindred  bower. 

« 

'Twas  in  thee,  thou  sad  October! 

Death  laid  low  my  bosom-flower. 
Life  hath  been  a  wintry  river. 
O'er  whose  ripple  gladness  never 

Gleameth  brightly  since  that  hour. 

Hearts  would  fain  be  with  their  treasure. 

Mine  is  slumb'ring  in  the  clay; 
Wandering  here  alone,  uncheery, 
Deem't  not  strange  this  heart  should  weary 
For  its  own  October  day. 


NOVEMBEK. 

The  Hallow-tide  is  past  and  gane. 
And  gruff  November's  stormy  train 
Sweeps  roaring  over  hill  and  plain, 

Wi'  pelting  showers; 
While  ilka  ling'ring  leaf  is  ta'en 

Frae  woodland  bowers. 
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Past  is  the  merry  reapers'  thrang; 
The  joyous  din  of  laugh  and  sang, 
The  yellow  waving  fields  amang, 

Nae  mair  we  hear; 
There's  eerie  silence  as  we  gang, 

Where  a'  was  cheer. 

The  wee  black  bat  that  flits  at  e'en. 

The  squirrel  that  frisks  'mang  foliage  green, 

The  woodmouse  slee,  that's  hauflins  seen 

In  forest  deep. 
In  cosie  caves  and  dens,  I  ween, 

A'  soundly  sleep. 

The  windlestrae,  grown  sere  and  pale, 
Nods  mournfu'  rustling  to  the  gale; 
While  down  ilk'  bank  red  breckans  trail, 

Dry,  withered,  dead; 
And  binweeds,  docks,  and  nettles  fail 

On  hill  and  mead. 

Nae  gowden  kingcups  deck  the  lea — 
Nae  tasseled  broombush  tempts  the  bee — 
Nae  modest  violet's  saft  blue  e'e 

Blinks  frae  the  brae; 
Sweet  Flora  now  maun  bend  the  knee 

To  dim  decay. 

The  thrissel's  ruby  croon  sae  braw, 

That  circling  months  had  bleached  to  snaw, 

By  angry  gusts  is  torn  awa' 

In  flaky  shower. 
And  sune  its  jaggy  stem  maun  fa' 

And  kiss  the  stour. 
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The  simmer  bird  that  jinks  and  jAays 
Ower  waveless  streams,  in  gowden  days — 
When  dragon-flees  glance  in  the  rays 

'Mang  seggan  flowers, 
Has  fled  like  friendship  fause  and  base, 

When  fortune  lowers  ! 

Nae  mair  the  merle  gars  echo  ring:. 
As  erst  in  budding  woods  of  spring; 
Nae  mair  we  hear  the  laverock  sing 

On  morn's  bricht  brow, 
When  Phcebus  lifts  his  purpled  wing. 

And  night  sinks  low. 

Alane  on  our  auld  apple-tree 

Wee  robin  pours  his  dirge-like  glee, 

Or  beckin',  bowin',  comes  to  see 

'Gin  wife  or  wean 
The  expected  crumbs  hae  scattered  free 

Aneath  the  parie. 

Dear  bird  !  when  woods  hae  tint  their  green, 
And  blushing  flowers  nae  mair  are  seen, 
Thy  ruddy  breast  and  bright  black  e'en 

I  gladly  note, 
As  bauld,  confiding,  like  a  frien', 

Thou  seek'st  our  cot. 

When  Winter  o'er  the  land  lets  fa' 

His  dazzling,  chilly  plaid  of  snaw. 

And  lochs,  and  streams,  and  fountains  a' 

Are  firmly  barred, 
Puir  birdies  flee  frae  moor  and  shaw, 

By  hunger  scaured. 

E 
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The  wailing  yite,  with  breast  of  gowd  ; 
The  shilfa-cock,  in  beaiity  rowed ; 
The  mirlie  thrush,  whose  piping  loud 

First  wakens  Spring; 
"With  linties  gi'een  and  grey,  a'  crowd 

Eound  stack  and  bing; — 

The  wagtail  frae  the  mountain  spring, 
Gracefu'  alike  on  foot  or  wing; 
The  cutty  wren,  wee  genty  thing, 

Glints  round  the  door; 
And  gleg  blue-bonnets  creeping  cling 

Eound  branches  hoar. 

But,  fearfu',  tentie  aye  o'  man, 

With  doubtfu'  e'e  his  steps  they  scan; 

Let  him  draw  near,  they're  up  aff  han' 

In  birrin'  flicht, 
While  robin  redbreast  blithe  will  stan'. 

Nor  dreams  of  fricht. 

The  loving  heart  will  never  haiu 
A  handfu'  of  the  crumbs  or  grain 
That  their  kind  mither  and  our  ain. 

Sweet  Nature,  gies. 
Ten  hundredfold  they'll  pay't  again 

In  harmonies. 

November !  month  of  dark  decay, 
Though  dim  and  drumly  is  thy  day, 
Yet  smiling  Spring,  or  Summer  gay, 

Nac  joy  can  gic 
Mair  sweet  than  'mong  thy  woodlands  grey 

Still  welcomes  me. 
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The  dimmest  flower  gives  sweet  perfume, 
Gay  stars  the  mirkest  night  illume, 
Man's  purest  hope  gleams  'yond  the  tomb, 

But  faintly  seen, 
And  earth's  best  joys  are  tinged  with  gloom- 
Sweet,  sad,  serene. 

This  world's  a  bleak  November  day; 
Frail  man,  a  leaf  cast  from  the  spray  ; — 
Now  flickeriug  high,  now  sank  in  wae, 

Drifting  alang, 
To  meet  the  kiss  of  grim  decay 

The  mools  amang. 

Alas  for  man !  frail,  fleeting  thing — 
Dark  driven  on  passion's  stormy  wing; 
Fell  disappointment's  bitter  sting 

His  earthly  doom, 
If  hope  were  lost  of  some  sweet  spring 

Beyond  the  tomb. 


LINES    WRITTEN    ON    SEEING    A    VIOLA    TRICOLOR    IN 
BLOOM,    ON   NOVEMBER   6,  1841. 

Sweet  nursling  of  the  summer, 

Child  of  sunshine  and  of  dew, 
Why  lov'st  thou  in  the  lap  of  death 

Thy  ling'riug  charms  to  strew? 
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The  woods  have  dropt  their  leafy  robes. 
The  summer  birds  are  flown ; 

Say  therefore,  why,  amidst  decay, 
Thou  bloomest  here  alone. 

Was  it  by  chance  that  thou  wert  left 
'Neath  Winter's  frown  to  pine? 

Or  wert  thou  saved,  by  heavenly  power, 
To  serve  some  good  design? 

Methinks  'tis  so ;  and  my  sad  heart 

Would  fondly  trace  in  thee 
Some  message  from  Almighty  love, 

Of  comfort  unto  me. 


TO    THE   DYING   YEAR. 

Alas  for  thee,  thou  poor  old  Year! 

Sad,  sliiv'ring  'midst  the  gloom  ; 
A  pilgrim  at  the  portal  drear, 

Where  yawns  the  sateless  tomb; 
Death  leads  thy  way 
From  realms  of  day 

To  the  starless  night  of  doom. 
And  shades  of  the  past 
In  their  mansions  vast 

Are  op'ning  the  stranger's  room. 

Alas  for  thee,  thou  poor  old  Year! 
Thy  hours  of  joy  are  gone, 
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The  wailing  -winds  in  thy  dull  ear 
O'er  vanished  glories  moan; 
While  drapeless  trees 
Chant  dirge-like  glees, 
And  streams  sweep  sadly  on, 
With  voices  low. 
That  tell  of  woe 
For  beauty  and  gladness  flown. 

Alas  for  thee,  thou  poor  old  Year ! 

It  seemeth  but  yesterday 
I  saw  thee  deck  the  budding  brier 
Where  lambs  came  forth  to  play ; 

Wliile  round  thy  feet, 

In  clusters  sweet, 
The  scented  blossoms  lay ; 

And  joybirds  sang, 

And  greenwoods  rang, 
Along  thy  sunlit  way. 

Alas  for  thee,  thou  poor  old  Year  I 

Sweet  Spring,  with  song  and  flower, 
Bold,  blushing  Summer,  full  of  cheer, 
Bright  Autumn's  yellow  dower — 
All,  all  are  past; 
The  wintry  blast 
Sweeps  o'er  their  graves  in  power; 
Wliile,  hov'ring  near. 
Oblivion's  bier 
Comes  with  thy  parting  hour. 
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Thy  eyes  are  waxing  dim,  old  Year ! 

Thy  brow  is  waxing  pale, 
The  clammy  dews  of  death  appear, 
The  rattle's  doleful  tale 

Comes  from  thy  breast, 
That  heaves  oppressed 
Beneath  a  load  of  bale; 
Soon,  soon  alas ! 
Thy  breath  must  pass, 
And  life's  last  embers  fail. 

Give  me  thy  wrinkled  hand,  old  Year ! 

Thy  brother  shade  am  I, 
A  fleeting  thing  of  hope  and  fear, 
Who  soon  like  thee  must  die; 
Farewell,  farewell! 
And  when  thy  knell 
In  the  midnight  blast  I  hear, 
Its  mournful  swell 
To  my  heart  shall  tell. 
That  mine  o^vn  dark  hour  draws  near. 


THE    BLUIDY    STAIR. 


Oh,  Rothesay's  tower  is  round  about, 
And  Eothesay's  tower  is  Strang; 

And  loud  within  its  merrie  wa's 
The  noise  o'  wassail  rang. 
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A  scald  o'  Norway  struck  the  harp, 

And  a  good  harper  was  he ; 
For  hearts  heat  mad,  and  looks  grew  wild 

Wi'  his  sang  o'  victory. 

A  dark-eyed  chief  has  left  the  board 
Where  he  sat  as  lord  and  liege ; 

And  he  called  aloud  amidst  the  crowd 
For  Thorfinn,  his  little  foot-page. 

"  Go  tell  the  stranger  Isabell, 

That  she  stir  not  from  the  bower, 

Till  darkness  dons  her  blackest  dress, 
And  midnicht  marks  the  hour. 

*'  And  tell  the  Ladye  Isabell, 
To  come  when  the  feast  is  o'er, 

And  meet  upon  the  chapel  stair 
The  Chieftain  Eory  Mhor." 

When  the  feast  was  o'er,  and  a'  was  hushed. 

In  midnicht  and  in  mirk, 
A  ladye  was  seen,  like  a  spirit  at  e'en, 

To  pass  by  the  Holy  Kirk. 

She  stood  at  the  foot  o'  the  chapel  stair, 
And  she  heard  a  footstep  tread  j 

For  the  wild  Norse  warrior  was  there, 
Who  thus  to  the  Ladye  said  : — 

"  I'm  Eory  Mhor,  the  Island  Chief, 

I'm  Roderic,  Lord  of  Bute  ; 
For  the  Raven  o'  Norway  flies  above. 

And  the  Lion  of  Scotland  is  mute. 
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"  I  liate  your  kith,  fair  Ladye,"  he  said; 

I  hate  your  kith  and  kin  ; 
And  I  am  sworn  to  be  their  foe 

Till  life  be  dried  within. 

"  Yet  kiss  me,  luvelie  Isabell, 

And  lay  your  cheek  to  mine ; 
Tho'  ye  bear  the  bluid  o'  the  High  Stewart, 

I'll  woo  nae  hand  but  thine." 

"  Awa  !  awa  !  ye  rank  butcher  !  '' 

Said  the  Ladye  Isabell, 
"  For  beneath  your  hand  my  father  dear, 

And  my  three  brave  brithcrs  fell. " 

It's  I  hae  conquered  them,"  he  said, 

"  And  I  will  conquer  thee  ; 
For  if  in  love  ye  winna  wed, 

My  leman  ye  shall  be." 

"  The  stars  will  dreip  out  their  beds  o'  blue 

Ere  you  in  love  I  wed; 
I  rather  wad  fly  to  the  grave  and  lie 

In  the  mouldy  embrace  o'  the  dead. 

"  I  canna  love,  I  winna  love 

A  murderer  for  my  lord; 
For  even  yet  my  faither's  bluid 

Lies  lappered  on  your  sword, 

"  And  I  never  will  be  your  base  leman. 
While  death  to  my  dagger  is  true; 

For  I  hate  you,  Chief,  as  the  foe  of  my  kin. 
And  the  foe  of  my  country  too." 


An  eye  micht  be  seen  wi'  revenge  to  gleam, 

Like  a  sliot  star  in  a  storm; 
And  a  heart  was  felt  to  writhe,  as  if  bit 

By  the  never-dying  worm. 

A  struggle  was  heard  on  the  chapel  stair, 
And  a  smothered  shriek  of  pain — 

A  deadened  groan,  and  a  fall  on  the  stone — 
And  all  was  silent  again. 

The  morning  woke  on  the  ladye's  bower. 

But  no  Isabell  was  there  ; 
The  morning  woke  on  Rothesay  tower, 

And  hluid  was  on  the  stair. 

And  rain  may  fa',  and  time  may  ca' 

Its  lazy  wheels  about; 
But  the  steps  are  red,  and  the  stains  o'  bluid 

Will  never  be  washen  out. 

And  oft  in  the  mirk  and  midnicht  hour. 

When  a'  is  silent  there, 
A  shriek  is  heard,  and  a  Ladye  is  seen 

On  the  steps  o'  the  bluidy  Stair. 


THE    SIGNAL    OF    THE    BRUCE. 

What  news,  what  news,  thou  Carrick  carle, 

Sae  lyart,  leal,  and  true  ? 
For  weel  I  like  thy  hameart  face, 

Thy  kindly  e'e  o'  blue. 
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A  wand'rer  lang  frae  friens  and  liame, 

I  seek  my  faither's  ha', 
And  fain  wad  ken  gin  weel  or  wae, 

Has  been  auld  Scotia's  fa'. 

There's  dool  and  wae  ower  Scotland  wide, 
(  The  carle  said,  sighing  sair); 

Brave  men  in  sorrow  hang  their  heads, 
And  maidens  smile  nae  mair. 

The  vera  bairns  upon  the  green 

Hae  tint  their  daffin'  glee. 
And  niithers  look  on  sweet  wee  babes, 

Wi'  dim  and  drumly  e'e. 

For  the  wecht  o'  Southern  tyranny 

Lies  heavy  on  the  land; 
While  Freedom's  fire  has  paled  its  licht, 

And  Hope's  red  cheek  has  wanned. 

Oh  that  the  Bruce  once  mair  wad  rise. 

Our  ain  true-hearted  King ! 
Aye  foremost  in  the  face  o'  death, 

Aye  last  to  leave  the  ring. 

We  a'  hae  dree'd  the  tyrant's  weird. 

Wee  a'  hae  pree'd  its  ga'; 
And  yearn  to  steep  our  wrangs  in  bluid, 

Or  for  the  richt  to  fa'. 

Ae  glance  but  of  his  eagle  e'e, 

Ae  flash  but  of  his  sword, 
And  babes  unborn  wad  leap  for  joy 

O'er  liber tv  restored. 
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Yestreen  I  dreamed  a  blessed  dream — 

I  thocht  the  Bruce  was  here, 
Wi'  twice  ten  thousand  gallant  blades, 

Stern  glittering  round  his  spear. 

I  thocht  the  soul  o'  Wallace  wight 

Burned  in  ten  thousand  eyes, 
While  quivering  banners  heaved  and  fell 

In  a  storm  of  battle  ci*ies. 

I  thocht  I  saw  the  bristling  front 

Of  hostile  armies  met, 
The  clash  of  conflict  v,dld  and  keen, 

The  greensward  reeking  wet. 

The  bluidy  gaps  of  death  I  saw. 

The  pallid  rush  of  fear, 
And  "  Scotland,  Scotland  has  the  day  !  " 

Rang  in  my  wakening  ear. 

Thanks  for  thy  dream,  thou  leal  auld  man, 

God's  help,  it  shall  be  true; 
Lend  me  thy  honest  hand  while  I 

My  message  tell  to  you. 

This  morn  at  dawn,  the  Bruce  I  left 

On  Arran's  stormy  shore, 
A  lion  fretting  in  the  toils. 

And  all  athirst  for  gore. 

Go  forth,  my  trusty  Boyd,  he  said, 
Try  thou  thy  country's  heart; 

If  true  its  beat,  my  rusted  blade 
Soon  from  its  sheath  shall  start. 
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And  if,  as  by  the  rood  I  hope, 

Thou  learnest  aught  of  cheer. 
One  blazing  faggot  on  the  cliff 

Shall  send  thy  message  here. 

When  day  gaed  doun  ower  Goatfell  grim, 

And  darkness  mantled  a', 
A  kingly  form  strode  to  and  fro, 

On  Brodick's  castle  wa'. 

And  aye  he  gazed  ayont  the  Frith, 

Where  blasts  were  roarin'  snell, 
And  aft  he  leaned  upon  his  sword, 

Sad,  muttering  to  himsel'. 

In  vain,  in  vain,  at  length  he  cried. 

And  hung  his  head  in  woe. 
When  streaming  far  through  storm  and  gloom, 

He  saw  the  beacon  glow. 

Ower  many  a  wave  the  red  licht  glanced, 

Ower  many  a  crest  of  foam. 
The  sea-bird's  wing  seemed  stained  wi'  bluid 

Above  its  ocean  home. 

With  faulded  hands  the  monarch  knelt 

Unto  a  mightier  King 
One  moment,  and  the  next  his  horn 

Gart  a'  the  echoes  ring. 

Swift,  at  the  call,  a  gallant  band 

Of  Scotland's  exiled  brave 
Came  rushing,  eager,  to  the  tryst 

Beside  the  lashing  wave. 
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For  weal  or  woe,  outspoke  the  Bruce, 

I  sail  for  Scotia's  shore; 
With  God's  good  aid,  and  yours,  brave  hearts, 

To  win  my  crown  once  more. 

Here,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  I  draw 

The  sword  that  knows  no  sheath, 
Till  Scotland  stands  erect  and  free. 

Or  I'm  laid  low  in  death. 

Oh  weel  micht  England  rue  that  nicht, 

Sair  cause  had  she  to  mourn; 
For  the  licht  that  gleamed  o'er  the  Frith  sae  red, 

Was  the  dawn  of  Bannockburn. 


ADDKESS    TO    PKIESTCRAFT. 

Composed  on  reading  William  Howitt's  History  of  Priestcraft. 

Priestcraft,  thou  direst  fiend  below. 

In  every  age  and  clime. 
The  fruitful  mother  thou  hast  been 

Of  human  woe  and  crime. 
Far  back  as  hist'ry's  ken  extends, 

Thy  purpled  name  we  trace, 
Graven  deep  in  characters  of  hell, 

Which  time  can  ne'er  efface. 

The  immortal  mind,  man's  noblest  part. 

The  image  of  his  God, 
Stamped  with  the  attributes  of  Heaven, 

Wisdom's  destined  abode, — 
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Has  been  defaced,  deformed,  and  marred- 

Low  trampled  in  the  clay — 
Shackled  in  Superstition's  bonds, 

Beneath  thy  cursed  sway. 

Intolerance,  deceit,  and  strife, 

Have  been  thy  constant  train; 
And  over  blighted  human  hearts 

Thy  with'ring  course  has  lain, 
Eivers  of  mingled  blood  and  tears 

Have  flowed  from  thy  dark  shrine, 
For  blackest  wars  that  earth  has  known 

Have  ever  still  been  thine. 

The  ties  of  nature,  love,  and  truth — 

Ev'n  kindred's  strongest  chain. 
Have,  when  opposed  to  wiles  of  thiue. 

United  hearts  in  vain. 
The  father  has  abjured  the  son, 

The  mother  cursed  her  child. 
And  brothers  on  a  sister's  woe 

With  fiendish  joy  have  smiled. 

Ev'n  in  this  boasted  age  of  light 

I've  known  thy  subtle  arts 
Strew  discord  in  a  home  of  love — 

Hatred  in  loving  hearts. 
Ay,  even  in  this  our  favoured  isle, 

I've  known,  and  could  unfold 
Scenes  of  intol'rancc,  unsurpassed 

By  basest  priests  of  old. 
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0  God,  when  shall  these  clouds  disperse  ? 

When  shall  this  mockery  cease, 
And  thy  own  light  of  purest  love 

Shine  o'er  the  world  in  peace? 
Hasten,  0  Lord,  the  happy  time. 

When  truth's  benignant  ray 
Shall  chase  these  shadows  of  the  past 

For  CTermore  away. 

Hasten  the  time  when  all  the  earth 

Christ's  law  of  love  shall  know. 
And  in  thy  own  pure  paths  of  peace 

Mankind  delight  to  go. 
Then  sects  and  creeds  shall  disappear, 

Priestcraft  be  known  no  more; 
And  man  shall  find  a  brother  then 

Throughout  earth's  every  shore. 


VERSES  TO  THE  INFANT  SON  OF  THOMAS  STEWART, 
BOOKSELLER,  GLASGOW,    JAN.    1844. 

Young  stranger  on  the  stage  of  life, 

Thy  father's  friend  and  thine. 
With  earnest  soul  would  beg  for  thee 

The  care  of  love  divine: 
0  may  thy  heavenly  Father  spread 

His  wings  around  thy  head. 
And  scatter  blessings  on  the  path 

O'er  which  thou  hast  to  tread. 
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I  ask  not  for  thee  worldly  wealth, 

I  crave  not  rank  or  fame; 
Earth's  treasures  all  are  fleeting  dust, 

Earth's  glories  hut  a  name; 
But  may  the  mind's  immortal  wealth 

Abundantly  he  thine; 
A  gen'rous  heart,  where  love  and  trutli 

Man's  brightest  honours,  shine. 

I  crave  not  for  thee  cloudless  skies, 

A  lot  undimmed  by  woe; 
Sorrows  inevitable  strew 

Man's  pathway  here  below; 
But  may  a  meek,  submissive  mind. 

Be  thine  beneath  the  rod. 
And  may  thy  soul  a  blessing  find 

In  sorrow's  darkest  load. 

Amidst  the  num'rous  snares  of  youth 

May  virtue  prove  thy  friend. 
And  wisdom  to  thy  swelling  soul 

Her  brightest  jewels  lend. 
Gifted  with  Fancy's  sacred  fire, 

May  it  be  thine  to  look 
Enraptured  on  the  varied  leaves 

Of  nature's  mighty  book. 

Parents,  a  precious  charge  is  yours; 

To  you  a  gem  is  given — 
A  human  soul — the  noblest  gift 

That  earth  receives  from  Heaven. 
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'Tis  yours  to  nip  each  vicious  weed, 

To  bid  each  virtue  grow, 
To  guide  him  in  the  paths  that  lead 

To  endless  weal  or  woe. 

Young  stranger  in  a  world  of  strife, 

Thy  barque  is  on  the  wave, 
And  swift  the  stream  is  flowing  down 

That  leads  but  to  the  grave; 
But  if  thy  heart  is  fixed  on  Christ, 

The  polar-star  of  love, 
Unwrecked  through  life  thy  course  thou'lt  steer 

To  heaven's  bright  port  above. 


TO    MISS    HELEN    FAUCIT, 
After  witnessing  several  of  her  unrivalled  impersonations  of  character. 

"With  rapture,  Lady,  I  have  scanned 

That  peerless  form  of  thine, 
And  gazed  on  that  sweet  pensive  face, 

Where  noblest  beauties  shine; 
And  I  have  drank  with  ecstacy 

The  music  of  thy  tongue, 
Whilst  from  my  thrilling  soul  the  tear 

Of  purest  feeling  sprung. 

O'er  passion's  home — the  dark,  deep  heart, 

Thou  bear'st  unrivalled  sway; 
And  mingled  smiles,  and  sighs,  and  tears. 

Thy  voice  of  power  obey. 

F 
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The  purer  feelings  of  the  breast, 
Wliich  darkling  long  have  lain 

Beneath  the  clouds  of  worldly  care, 
Thou  wak'st  to  light  again. 

Thou  mak'st  even  callous  worldlings  weepj 

And  mammon's  heartless  crew 
Seem  whilst  within  thy  hallowed  sphere 

To  Love  and  Nature  true. 
The  sunny  sweetness  of  thy  smile, 

Bright  as  a  glance  of  spring, 
Even  to  the  wintry  heart  of  grief 

Can  rays  of  gladness  bring. 

Where'er  thou  stray'st  in  fancy's  field, 

In  sunshine  or  in  gloom, 
The  flow'rs  a  purer  fragrance  breathe, 

And  wear  a  sweeter  bloom. 
Methinks  thee  purest,  brightest  star, 

That  ever  graced  a  stage: 
Thou  shed'st  an  added  lustre,  even 

On  Shakespere's  glowing  page. 

Lady,  farewell !  on  life's  rough  path 

May  fortune  prove  thy  friend; 
And  may  the  sweetest  smiles  of  love 

Rest  on  thee  to  the  end. 
And  when  from  this  dark  stage  of  earth 

Thy  form  has  passed  away; 
Oh  may  thy  soul  a  welcome  find 

'Midst  scenes  of  endless  day. 
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ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THOMAS  MURPHY,  AN 
ENTHUSIASTIC  LOVER  OF  NATURE,  AND  A  MUCH- 
ESTEEMED  FRIEND  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

"  Thee,  Mathew,  Nature's  sel'  shall  mourn 
By  wood  and  wild." — Buens. 

Mb.  Thomas  Mttepht,  the  subject  of  the  following  elegy,  was  a  native 
cf  the  north  of  Ireland.  He  followed  the  business  of  ornamental  rail- 
setting  in  Glasgow  for  many  years.  On  Sundays  and  at  other  leisure 
times  he  was  an  enthusiastic  practical  botanist;  and  he  left  very  few,  if 
any  individuals,  who  possessed  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
genous plants  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  He  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him,  for  his  kindly,  mild,  unassuming  manners,  and  genu- 
ine goodness  of  heart.  He  would  travel  twenty  miles  cheerfully,  even 
when  well  advanced  in  years,  to  procure  some  rare  wildliower  to  please 
a  friend.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  spreading  Flora's  treasures  over  the 
fieldpaths  where  the  poor  man  loves  to  roam  in  the  intervals  of  toil. 
From  far-oflf  glens  and  burnsides  he  gleaned  the  sweet  flowers  peculiar 
to  thcra,  and  scattered  them  where  they  had  never  previously  been  seen. 
In  the  follo\ving  verses  I  have  given  a  true  sketch  of  his  character— a 
plain,  unvarnished  tale. 

A  worsliipper  of  Nature's  power, 
In  lonely  glen  and  woodland  bower; 
A  lover  of  the  meanest  flower 

That  gems  the  mead, 
Has  met,  alas  !  life's  awful  dower — 

Tom  Murphy's  dead  I 

0  Death,  thou  fell  relentless  thief! 
Steni  cause  and  cure  of  meikle  grief, 
A  better  stalk  in  thy  dark  sheaf 

"Was  never  laid, 
Than  he  whose  name  now  gilds  my  leaf — 

Tom  Murphy's  dead ! 
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His  was  a  lieart  tliat  knew  not  guile, 
Unstained  with  grovelling  passions  vile; 
A  soul  of  goodness  tlirougli  bis  smile 

Unceasing  played, 
That  withering  self  could  ne'er  defile — 

Alas  !  he's  dead  ! 

A  man  in  worth,  in  vice  a  child — 
Of  winning  manners,  modest,  mild, 
Round  many  hearts  he  firmly  coiled 

True  friendship's  chain; 
And  gladly  for  a  friend  he  toiled 

Who  now  is  gane ! 

November's  storms  Avere  raging  snell, 
In  rustling  showers  the  sear  leaves  fell. 
And  every  flower  in  field  and  dell, 

Wan,  drooped  its  bead, 
When  Nature's  son  bade  earth  farewell, 

And  joined  the  dead! 

When  Winter's  storms  have  felt  the  rein, 
And  Spring  comes  smiling  o'er  the  plain, 
With  Flora's  treasures  in  her  train 

Sweet  blooming  spread, 
She'll  seek  a  weel-kenn'd  face  in  vain — 

Tom  Murphy's  dead! 

By  Kcnmuir's  steep,  or  sweet  Carmyle, 
Or  Blantyre's  old  monk-haunted  pile, 
A-wooing  Flora's  early  smile 

No  more  he'll  tread; 
Nature's  lone  pilgrim's  left  his  toil — 

Tom  Murphy's  dead  ! 
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No  more  by  Mugdock's  sunny  lea 
The  daffodil's  gold  crown  he'll  see; 
No  harebells  drooping  gracefully, 

No  primrose  bed, 
Shall  win  to  earth  his  raptured  knee — 

Tom  Murphy's  dead! 

No  glen  that  scars  our  coimtry  side, 
No  nook  by  Kelvin,  Cart,  or  Clyde, 
Where  wildflower  coy  might  strive  to  hide 

Its  modest  head, 
But  his  keen  eye  its  haunt  espied 

Who  now  lies  dead ! 

From  banks  of  many  a  distant  brook, 
The  germs  of  beauty  rare  he  took; 
On  sweetest  leaves  of  Nature's  book 

The  gems  he  spread; 
Clyde  kens,  in  monie  a  lovely  nook, 

His  gifts  wha's  dead ! 

Let  sordid  bards,  who  rhyme  for  hire, 
With  servile  fingers  wake  the  lyre 
In  praise  of  wealth,  or  minions  dire 

Of  gory  war; 
Perish  for  aye  my  fancy's  fire, 

Ei'e't  stoop  so  far ! 

Rather  I  would,  were  mine  the  power 
To  roam  Oblivion's  vale  obscure, 
To  rescue  humble  Merit's  flower 

From  withering  gloom. 
To  some  sweet  spot  in  Honour's  bower. 

For  aye  to  bloom ! 
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I  scorn  the  abject  slaves  who  kneel 

With  heart  and  soul  'neath  mammon's  heel, 

Who  draw  each  pleasure  that  they  feel 

From  selfish  greed; 
A  purer  joy  his  heart  did  feel 

Who  now  lies  dead ! 

I  shudder  at  the  wreath  of  woe 

That  stains  Ambition's  ruthless  brow; 

How  vile  are  honours  all  that  flow 

From  fields  of  death — 
To  his  who  strove  new  charms  to  throw 

On  Life's  rough  path ! 

Old  friend,  if  o'er  death's  murky  stream 
The  bright  land  lies  we  fondly  dream. 
Where  love  and  truth,  with  purest  beam 

Unceasing  shine; 
Where  angel  floAvers  the  purest  gleam — 

A  place  is  thine ! 

But  fare-thee-well !  where  thou  liest  low, 
May  kindred  spirits  love  to  go; 
May  wildfloAvers  on  thy  bosom  grow 

In  beauty  rare. 
That  Nature's  self  may  seem  to  show 

Her  son  lies  there ! 
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AN   EPISTLE    TO   WILLIAM   MILLEK, 

Author  of  "  Wee  Willie  Winkie,"  and  many  other  beautiful  Nursery 
Songs,  reminding  him  of  a  promised  visit  to  Paisley. 

Dear  Sir, 

Or  shall  I  ca'  you  frien'  ? 
I  scrimply  daur,  sae  short  we've  been 
Acquaint  wi'  ither;  yet,  I  weeu 

There's  unco  few 
Upon  my  list,  I'd  be  mair  keen 

To  ha'e  than  you. 

Lang  ere  I'd  seen  your  pensive  face. 
Or  marked  your  modest  ^vinning  grace, 
Deep  in  my  heart  ye  had  a  place, 

For  lang  I'd  lo'ed  ^ 

The  witchin'  strains  ye  weel  can  trace 

Wi'  love  imbued. 

They  bring  me  glints  o'  happy  years. 
Ere  hope's  bright  rainbow  drapt  in  tears, 
Or  worldly  troubles,  toils,  and  fears 

Had  worn  away 
The  freshness  that  the  spirit  wears 

In  life's  young  day. 

Hk  couthie  word,  ilk  hamely  phrase, 
My  mither  spak  in  early  days, 
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I  find  inwoven  tlirongli  tliy  lays 

Wi'  sic  an  airt, 
That  ilka  nervelet  prinldin'  plays, 

And  thrills  the  heart. 

Baith  hereabouts  and  far  awa' 

Thy  strains  are  heard  in  cot  and  ha', 

Round  ingle  sides  where  bairnies  sma' 

Rejoice  the  e'e, 
And  heart  to  heart  they  kindly  draw 

Wi'  winning  glee. 

Full  monie  a  Scottish  mither  learns 
Thy  cannie  words,  to  soothe  the  bairns; 
To  win  the  waukrife  to  the  arms 

O'  downie  sleep — 
Wee  fractious  brats,  ower  whom  she  yearns 

Wi'  passion  deep. 

Shakespere  the  soul's  far  depths  may  move, 
Milton  through  realms  of  fancy  rove, 
Burns  chaunt  the  burning  strains  of  love 

Wi'  matchless  skill, 
'Tis  thine  alane,  a'  bards  above, 

Wee  hearts  to  thrill. 

Ye  mauna  think  I  mean  to  flatter. 
They  ne'er  think  sae  wha  ken  me  better; 
I'm  apter  far  to  fling  cauld  water 

On  meteor  names. 
Than  oily  draps  o'  praise  to  scatter 

On  sterling  flames. 
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But  leavin'  that  flee  on  the  wa', 
I  hope  ye'se  no  forget  the  ca' 
Ye  promised  last  time  that  I  saw 

Your  frien'  and  you; 
Come  sune,  for  wood  and  field  are  a' 

Busk't  fair  e-noo. 

The  wildrose  wears  her  sweetest  hlush, 
Her  tassels  fair  ilk  broomy  hush, 
Wi'  bated  voice  wee  burnies  gush 

Frae  den  to  den, 
While  streams  of  joy  the  merry  thrush 

Pours  o'er  each  glen. 

Cleek't  haund  in  haund,  a  bick'rin'  train 
0'  bairnies  haunt  ilk  leafy  lane, 
Linkin'  the  dandelion  chain 

Eound  necks  of  snaw, 
Or  plaitin'  on  the  rushy  plain 

Green  caps  fu'  braw. 

Ye'se  see  Gleniffer's  fir-crowned  brae, 
Auld  Stanley  Castle's  ruins  grey, 
Whaur  Paisley's  minstrel  wont  to  stray 

"When  fell  the  dew. 
Enraptured  weaving  some  sweet  lay 

To  nature  true. 

Unblest  wi'  Fortune's  sunny  smile, 
His  was  a  life  of  care  and  toil; 
Yet,  happy  hours  were  his  the  while; 
At  closing  day 
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He  left  the  busy  town's  turmoil, 
Alane  to  stray. 

Yet  though  unblest  wi'  Fortune's  shower, 
His  was  in  truth  a  nobler  dower — 
A  heart  of  love,  a  soul  of  power, 

That  deeper  joy 
Could  win  from  wilding  bird  or  flower 

Than  wealth  could  buy. 

Sound  sleeps  he  now  'neath  death's  cauld  wing; 
But  lang  as  woodland  birds  shall  sing, 
Or  wildflowers  rise  to  welcome  Spring 

'Side  gushing  rills. 
His  mem'ry  shall  a  halo  fling 

Around  these  hills. 

Syne  we'se  gae  visit  Ellerslie, 

Whaur  stands  the  famous  Wallace  tree, 

In  which  our  hero  shunned  the  e'e 

Of  ruthless  foes, 
Nae  Scottish  heart  but  warms  to  see 

Its  hallowed  boughs. 

Then  there's  yon  auld  grim  Abbey  Kirk, 
Biggit  langsyne  in  ages  mirk. 
When  man  was  led  aye  like  a  stirk, 

In  priestly  tethers, 
Wi'  nocht  tae  dac  but  fecht  and  work, 

And  worship  blethers. 

Ay,  lad,  they  were  the  guid  auld  times  ! 
'Bout  which  ilk  priest  and  lordling  rhymes, 
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When  'twas  accountit  warst  o'  crimes, 

Akin  to  treason, 
For  a',  save  priests,  to  seek  the  climes 

Of  truth  and  reason. 

Dark  ages  liaply  passed  away, 

We're  tliankfu'  for  a  better  day. 

When  knowledge  sheds  her  glad'ning  ray 

O'er  poortith's  vale, 
And  mental  clouds  are  passing  aye 

On  reason's  gale. 

Syne  when  o'  sichts  ye've  had  your  fill, 
We'se  no  cast  out  about  a  gill. 
Or  aiblins  twa  three  glass  o'  yill. 

Or  whisky  toddy. 
Mere  poetry  ye  ken  but  ill 

Supports  the  body. 

Twa  days  before  ye  come  ye'll  min' 
To  send  me  word  when  ye  design 
To  scour  alang  the  speedy  line 

Wi'  rattlin  hurry. 
Name  tae  a  point  the  nick  o'  time, 

And  I'll  wait  for  ye. 

Now,  sir,  I'll  close  my  ramblin'  letter, 
Lang  may  ye  baulk  misfortune's  fetter. 
And  ilka  warstle  get  the  better 

Of  warldly  skaith; 
And  lang,  lang,  may  ye  be  the  debtor 

Of  auld  king  death. 
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EPISTLE    TO   THOMAS   HOGSITT,    IN   ANSWER   TO 
A   NOTE    OF    HIS    ON    MUSIC. 

"  I  can  sing,  and  discourse  various  kinds  of  music."— Shakespeee. 

My  mucli-esteemed,  eccentric  britlier, 
This  week  past  I've  been  in  a  swither 
'Bout  stringing  twa  three  lines  thegither, 

A  jinglin'  shot, 
To  drive  the  argument  thro'ither 

Of  yon  bit  note. 

Like  ither  mo  on -struck  warriors  seizin  2 
The  weapon  I'm  maist  gleg  at  using — 
My  rhyming  pen,  ye'se  catch  a  teazing 

Ye  lang  shall  min'; 
I'll  ding  your  feckless  scraps  o'  reason 

Wi'  dauds  o'  rhyme. 

Don't  think  to  fricht  me  wi'  your  havers 
'Bout  sharps,  and  flats,  and  semi-quavers, 
Crotchets,  and  lang-nebbit  clishmaclavers 

'Bout  scales  or  keys; 
Na,  na;  I  mind  na  sic  endeavours 

As  worth  a  sneeze. 

Music,  to  ray  consideration. 

Is  just  a  kind  of  inspiration; 

A  chiel  may  come  to  learn  notation 

By  dint  o'  drill; 
And  after  a'  some  bull  o'  Bashon 

Judge  sang  as  weel, 
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The  heart  wherein  love's  genial  glow 
Has  been  o'ercast  wi'  clouds  of  woe, 
Whose  hopes  lie  withered  'neath  the  blow 

Of  death's  caiild  dart, 
May  judge  of  sorrow's  sang,  although 

Unskilled  in  art. 

And  sure,  the  man  whose  kindly  breast 
Hands  each  fond  social  feeling's  nest. 
Whose  heart  blithe  friendship  maks  the  test 

Of  genial  worth, 
Above  a'  judges  maun  be  best 

In  lilt  of  mirth. 

O  monie  a  sweetly  melting  air, 
Breathing  of  gladness  or  despair — 
Gushes  of  passion — treasures  rare. 

Won  frae  the  heart, 
Hae  been  poured  forth  withouten  lair 

In  IMnsic's  art. 

And  though  the  kittle  ABC 
Of  music's  been  unlearned  by  me ; 
Yet  in  my  heart  a  soul  of  glee 

Deep  hidden  dwells; 
And  weel  I  ken  the  melodic 

True  passion  swells. 

A'  yon  outlandish  dons  and  hizzies, 
Your  Tamburinnis  and  your  Grisis, 
Wi'  a'  their  whirly-whas  and  graces, 

I  canna  bide; 
Though  high-bred  fame  has  piped  their  praises 

Baith  far  and  wide. 
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Yon  English  op'ra  singers  too, 
Vile  mimics  of  the  foreign  crew, 
To  neither  airt  nor  nature  true 

Their  senseless  squalling; 
I'd  rather  hear  some  douce  milch  coo 

At  gloamin'  bawling. 

Wilson,  high  chief  of  Scottish  glee  ! 


A'e  sang  o'  thine  I  wadna  gie 
For  a'  the  trash  auld  ItaKe 

E'er  sent  us  ower; 
The  thrilling  heart  and  tearfu'  e'e 

Best  speak  thy  power. 

Unmatched  art  thou  in  sorrow's  lay, 
Sad  wailings  of  the  anlden  day. 
Like  that  on  Flodden's  bluidy  fray, 

Hopeless  despair; 
Or  hers,  the  bride  of  Robin  Gray, 

Heart- with'ring  care. 

Yet,  when  to  humour's  side  ye  flit, 
Wha  'mang  them  a'  like  thee  is  fit 
'T'  express  our  genuine  Scottish  wit, 

Pawkie  and  slee; 
Licht  hearts,  sair  cheeks,  sides  like  to  split, 

Their  homage  gie. 

In  stirring  sang,  the  bauld  and  free, 
A  Templeton  may  cope  with  thee, 
Or  aiblins  o'er  thee  bear  the  gree 

By  strength  of  lung; 
Tis  aye  to  finer  shades  of  glee 

Thy  harp  is  strung. 
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But,  leavin'  these  great  sons  o'  fame, 
I've  heard  even  in  a  peasant's  hame 
Sweet  artless  strains,  I  think  nae  shame 

To  say't,  that  thrilled 
A  deeper  chord  than  e'er  a  Braham 

Or  Wilson  trilled. 

I've  heard  a  mither  at  the  ingle 
Crooning  some  auldwarld  Scottish  jingle, 
While  loveblinks  frae  her  e'e  wad  mingle, 

Sae  kindly  warm. 
That  ilka  heartstring  seemed  to  tingle 

As  wi'  a  charm. 

Sangs  tinted  wi'  the  hues  o'  eild, 
Like  some  auld  ivy-mantled  bield, 
Somehow  unto  my  spiiit  yield 

A  joy  ahune 
A'  flowers  that  frae  the  Muses'  field 

Our  day  has  won. 

I've  heard  auld  grey -haired  cronies  join 

To  sing  the  joys  of  sweet  langsyne, 

And  as  auld  thochts  swept  thwart  each  niin', 

Tears  drappin'  frae  them, 
And  this  saft  woman  heart  o'  mine 

E'en  sabbin'  wi'  them. 

I've  heard  a  weel-lo'ed  lassie  croon 
Beneath  a  siller  simmer  moon, 
Snatches  o'  some  heart-moving  tune — 

Sweet,  saft,  and  clear; 
The  bricht  wee  stars  that  blink't  abune 

Seemed  blithe  to  hear. 
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I've  heard  a  youthful  lover  mourn 
In  sang,  his  heart's  dear  treasure  torn 
By  tyrant  Death,  ne'er  to  return 

To  glad  his  e'e; 
A  hireling  minstrel  near  could  learn 

Sae  sad  a  glee. 

In  lauchin'  ban'  wee  lasses  sing 
Fu'  blithely  at  their  jing-go-ring, 
Yet  aft  the  bitter  tear  they  bring 

Into  my  e'e. 
To  think  how  sune  Time's  with 'ring  wing 

Maun  dash  their  glee. 

But  leavin'  man,  let's  seek  the  woods — 
O'  sweets,  the  sang  of  winds  and  floods, 
When  Spring  ca's  forth  the  sauchen  buds 

To  glad  the  e'e, 
And  wee  flowers  daff  their  wintry  hoods 

In  nooks  of  glee. 

Blithely  the  merle  and  throstle  then 
Awake  the  echoes  of  the  glen, 
Letting  the  slumb'ring  foliage  ken 

That  Winter's  gane; 
While  squirrel  and  bat,  ilk  in  its  den. 

Glad  hears  the  strain. 

The  lark  soars  high,  'maist  yont  our  ken, 
A  shower  of  song  frae  heaven  to  sen'; 
A'  birdies  join — even  the  wee  wren, 

Wi'  ilutt'ring  wings, 
Jinkin  frae  some  far  woodland  den. 

His  tribute  brings. 
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Summer  is  ricli  in  harmonies, 

Sweet  mingling  sangs  of  birds  and  bees; 

Saft  bleating  o'er  the  daisied  leas, 

Blithe  lambkins  rin; 
And  bricht  leaves  dance  upon  the  trees 

Wi'  lichtsome  din. 

The  genty  birk,  sweet  forest  queen. 
The  tow'ring  aik,  of  lordly  mien — 
The  stubborn  elm — the  fir,  aye  green, 

Pipe  varied  strains; 
Though  only  poet  hearts  I  ween 

Such  music  kens. 

When  Autumn  dons  her  russit  suit, 
When  lark  and  linnet  baith  are  mute. 
When  prudent  swallows  tak'  the  rout 

O'er  seas  awa'. 
And  hedgerows  gemmed  wi'  blushing  fruit 

Of  hip  and  haw: 

At  such  a  time  I  love  to  stray, 
List'ning  the  chill  wind's  surly  lay. 
That  frichts  the  withered  leaves  away 

In  rustlin'  showers, 
That  seem  in  Fancy's  ear  to  say: 

"  Our  fate  is  yours." 

Sweet  minstrel  of  the  closing  year. 
The  redbreast,  'mang  the  foliage  sear 
Pours  on  the  pensive  wanderer's  ear 

His  mournful  lay; 
Pale  Nature's  friend,  he  sings  to  cheer 

Her  dark'ning  day. 

G 
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Thus  througli  the  ever-clianging  year 
Nature's  sweet  music  charms  the  ear 
Of  those  who  in  their  bosom  wear 

A  heart  of  love, 
Aud  keep  their  minds  from  mammon  clear 

Where'er  they  rove. 

Now,  Tam,  my  screed  is  nigh-hand  dune; 
Half  what  I've  said  ye'se  no  talc'  in; 
Yet,  discord  ne'er  a  gap  shall  win, 

Our  hearts  t'  assail; 
Harmonious  aye  our  love  shall  rin 

Through  life's  rough  vale. 

May  Grief  thy  name  and  number  tine; 

Love  ever  in  thy  dwallin'  shine; 

Content  and  peace  aye  round  thee  twine — 

Joy  never  fail; 
And  may  a  ledger  score  be  thine 

On  Fortune's  scale. 


EPISTLE   TO   WILLIAM   MUEDOCH,    JUN.,    PAISLEY. 

My  much  respected  rhymster  frien'. 
Yon  screed  ye  left  on  Sunday  e'en 
Mair  joy  unto  my  heart  has  gi'en, 

Mair  honest  pride, 
Tlian  aught  of  verse  that's  crossed  my  een 

Since  Lammas  tide. 
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I  love  to  hear  on  simmer  morn, 
The  lark  rise  lilting  frae  the  corn, 
The  mavis  frae  the  snaw-white  thorn, 

Pale  eve  rejoice, 
Or  'mang  the  autumn  woods  forlorn 

The  redbreast's  voice. 

But  dearer  to  my  heart,  I  ween, 
The  lichtest  whisper  of  a  frien', 
A  kindly  lilt,  however  mean 

The  theme  may  he, 
If  honest  love  the  impulse  has  gi'en. 

Aye  glad'neth  me. 

Oh,  what  were  life  !  dark,  cheerless,  brief, 
A  vale  o'ercast  wi'  clouds  of  Q;rief, 
Where  death  lurks  ever  as  a  thief. 

Stealing  our  joys; 
And  earthly  hope,  a  withered  leaf, 

Sinks  frae  our  eyesj 

Were't  no  for  friendship's  sacred  power. 
That  cheers  us  through  life's  mirkest  hour; 
Comiiig  when  shades  of  sorrow  lower — 

A  guardian  star, 
Bidding  each  form  of  darkness  cower. 

Or  fly  afar. 

On  poortith's  brink  my  lot  is  cast. 
In  irksome  toil  my  days  are  past; 
And  snell  misfortune's  wintry  blast, 

I've  felt  it  keen. 
As  through  life's  vale  obscure  I've  past. 

Unheard,  unseen. 
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I  ken  how  liard  it  is  to  bear 
Wealth's  insolent  unfeeling  stare, 
The  bitter  word,  the  scornful  air, 

I've  borne  them  all; 
Their  with'ring  power  has  tortured  sair 

My  inmost  saul. 

Yet  sympathising  friends  I  trow, 

Have  ever  borne  my  spirit  through 

Life's  thorns  and  briars,  and  gemmed  wi'  dew 

Joy's  fading  flowers, 
Glad'ning  wi'  hopes  of  brichtest  hue 

Life's  mirkest  bowers. 

The  cankert  misanthropic  knave, 
Pict'ring  himsel'  may  fausely  rave, 
'Bout  man  being  aye  the  growling  slave 

Of  gear  and  pelf. 
And  deem  his  heart  of  love  the  grave 

Of  a'  save  self. 

Poor  worthless  guid-for-naething  fool, 
Making  himsel'  a  warld  of  dool. 
Denying  nature's  kindly  rule 

Of  glorious  love; 
His  jaundiced  eye  sees  naught  but  ill 

Below,  above. 

Guid  liearts  on  earth  are  thickly  spread, 
Ye'll  fmd  them  wheresoe'er  ye  tread, 
If  by  a  saul  of  love  ye 're  led 

To  seek  them  out. 
Like  draws  to  like,  'tis  truly  said 

Ye  needna  doot. 
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And  wheresoever  I  have  strayed, 

I've  found  some  flower  of  friendship  laid, 

Aiblins  in  some  oblivious  shade 

Hiding  itsel', 
Like  hairbell  drooping  low  its  head 

In  some  sweet  dell. 

And  sic  a  frien',  I  fain  wad  trow, 
Dear  Willie,  I  hae  fand  in  you, 
A  kindred  heart,  that  loves  to  bow 

At  Nature's  shrine, 
And  wanders  aft  alane  to  view 

Her  scenes  divine. 

A  heart  that  swells  wi'  joy  to  see 
The  meanest  flower  that  gems  the  lea. 
Or  hear  the  humblest  warbler's  glee 

In  field  or  shaw. 
And  had  it  power,  wad  love  to  gie 

Joy  to  them  a'. 

A  heart  that  wad  be  laithe  to  bring 
Destruction  to  the  meanest  thing. 
To  break  the  wee  field-spider's  string 

Frae  tree  to  tree. 
Or  crush  the  painted  insect's  wing 

On  simmer  lea. 

If  such  thou  art,  then  gie's  your  hand, 
Then  ne'er  a  lordling  in  the  land, 
Wi'  servile  thousands  at  command, 

I'd  be  sae  glad 
To  list  into  my  friendly  band 

As  thou,  my  lad. 
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But  Willie,  lad,  I'll  liae  to  close 
This  rambling  screed  of  metred  prose, 
By  wishing  you  aye  rowth  of  brose, 

Beef,  maut,  and  claith, 
And  may  ill  fortune  baud  a'  those 

Wha'd  wish  ye  scaith. 


VERSES. 

The  wintry  win'  blaws  snell  and  keen, 
The  wan  leaves  fa'  fast  o'er  the  river 

Where  lane  I  stray,  to  muse  in  wae 

On  ane  I  love,  now  gane  for  ever 

To  clay-cauld  death. 

'Tis  sad  to  see,  on  winter's  lea, 

The  simmer  flowers  a'  withered  lying; 

Or,  lost  to  glee,  fast  o'er  the  sea, 
The  sweet  wee  birds  in  terror  flying 
From  gath'ring  storms. 

But  sadder  far  when  love's  a'e  star. 

The  heart's  sweet  light  in  sorrow's  weather. 

Gangs  darkling  do\vn  in  death's  cauld  frown, 
And  leaves  a  wretch  alane  to  wither 
In  dark  despair. 

Bedewed  wi'  tears  a'  earth  appears. 
E'en  Death  his  cloud  of  terror  loses; 

The  wearie  heart  yearns  to  depart 

Where  each  dark  fount  of  sadness  closes, 
Op'ning  nae  mair. 
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SHADOWS   OF    COMING  EVENTS, 

Verses  written  July  1845,  on  reading  an  article  with  tliis  title  in 
Douglas  Jerrold's  Magazine. 

Mind's  mirky  nicht  gangs  fast  awa', 
The  better  day's  begun  to  daw; 
Tlie  priest  maun  flee,  the  tyrant  flit, 
And  mankind  a'  be  happy  yet. 

Ower  lang  the  galling  chain  we've  feltj 
Ower  lang  vile  crouching  slaves  we've  knelt; 
But  gie's  your  hand,  there's  true  hearts  set 
To  gar  our  warld  gang  better  yet. 

The  wily  priest  may  preach  content; 
That  earthly  waes  frae  Heaven  are  sent: 
Fause  loon,  he  libels  Nature's  plan, 
God  willeth  aye  the  weal  of  man. 

Oppression's  towers,  though  high  they  stand, 
Are  based  on  error's  fleeting  sand; 
Truth's  flowing  tide  is  on  them  set, — 
We'll  see  the  warld  gang  better  yet. 

The  honest  poor  man  lang  has  borne 
The  rich  man's  burden  and  his  scorn; 
Ere  time  rins  far  his  ain  he'll  get, 
We'll  see  the  warld  gang  better  yet. 

Sune  war's  red  stream  for  aye  shall  cease, 
Sune  land  be  linked  to  land  in  peace. 
Earth's  families  a'  in  love  be  knit, 
We'll  see  the  warld  gang  better  yet. 
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EPISTLE    TO   H.    E.    MACLAY,    ESQ., 
Requesting'  leave  to  wander  over  the  green  braes  of  Cathkin. 

Eespected  Sir, 

Please  to  excuse 
A  lowly  lover  of  tlie  muse, 
Who  boldly  from  your  goodness  sues 

One  little  boon; 
He  fondly  hopes  you'll  not  refuse 

With  angry  frown. 

Don't  ope  your  purse,  no  treason's  mine 
Against  the  yellow  queens  that  shine 
Within  its  silken  meshes  fine 

With  -witching  tint; 
The  gift  I  crave  ne'er  saw  the  mine, 

Nor  passed  the  mint. 

Yet,  I'm  a  lowly  son  of  toil, 

Reared  'mongst  St.  Mungo's  harsh  turmoil. 

Where  Av'rice  aft  through  paths  of  guile 

Seeks  Mammon's  shrine, 
Dimming  for  "  filthy  lucre"  vile, 

Each  spark  divine. 

Aye  from  my  earliest  years,  I've  been 
Condemned  to  drudge  like  some  machine. 
That  toileth  ever  morn  and  e'en; 

Yet  Heaven  be  praised, 
A  soul  not  all-enslaved  is  mine — 

Not  all  debased. 
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'Gainst  adverse  fate  I  scarce  repine, 
Deep  drauglits  of  sweet  content  are  mine; 
Habit  can  smooth  the  roughest  line 

That  labour  plies, 
And  starry  hopes  aye  brightest  shine 

Where  darkness  lies. 

O  !  scorn  not  labour's  meanest  child, 
Though  rude  his  garb,  and  haply  soiled; 
Yet,  manly  worth,  too  oft  exiled 

From  scenes  of  art, 
In  wild  luxuriance  may  be  coiled 

Around  his  heart. 

Stern  Poverty  !  on  thy  bleak  waste 
Full  many  a  lovely  flower  is  placed 
Of  glorious  hue,  that  well  had  graced 

Rank's  highest  bowers; 
Yet,  all  unscreened,  is  left  to  taste 

Fate's  pelting  showers. 

Though  empty  pride,  with  look  unkind 
Of  sour  disdain  my  call  me  hind. 
Deeming  my  presence  taints  the  wind, 

Mean  though  I  be; 
Yet,  mightiest  monarchs  of  the  mind 

Oft  speak  with  me. 

Shakespere,  who  o'er  the  heart's  domains, 
In  majesty  uiirivalled  reigns. 
Beneath  my  humble  roof  oft  deigns 

To  sound  his  lyre, 
Awak'ning  rapture  -with  his  strains 

Of  living  fire. 
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While  gazing  on  his  glowing  page, 
My  humble  home  appears  a  stage, 
Wliere  noblest  names  of  earth  engage 

In  life's  high  games, 
And  warmest  fires  of  passion  rage 

In  richest  flames. 

And  Milton  sings  with  heavenly  glee 
His  mighty  song  sublime  to  me. 
While  forms  celestial  seem  to  flee 

Bright  'fore  my  eyes, 
And  hell's  dark  denizens  I  see 

With  wild  surprise. 

Oh  !  while  such  lustrous  friends  I've  got, 
With  Thomson,  Cowper,  Burns,  and  Scott, 
And  names  beside  of  sweetest  note — 

A  glorious  crowd; 
Wealth's  gilded  joys  I  envy  not, 

I  scorn  the  proud. 

True,  I've  ne'er  hung  enraptured  o'er 
The  strains  grey  Homer  piped  of  yore, 
The  glorious  fruit  a  Virgil  bore 

I  must  not  see. 
Yet,  I'm  content  old  England's  lore 

Yields  wealth  to  me. 

No  garden  spreading  fair  is  mine, 
No  gaudy  greenhouse  tempered  fine, 
Where  plants  of  farthest  climes  may  shine 

Fair  to  the  e'e; 
Yet,  Scotia's  wilding  flowers  divine 

Seem  best  to  me. 
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When  Winter  clears  his  angry  brow, 
And  dofifs  his  chilling  cap  of  snow, 
Letting  the  icebound  streamlets  flow 

Sweet,  murmuring  free, 
Oh,  bright  the  herald  spring-flowers  blow 

On  every  lea. 

Beside  the  gurgling  gushing  stream, 
The  coltsfoot  sheds  her  golden  beam; 
Beneath  the  budding  hedgerows  gleam 

Wild  violets  blue, 
And  blackthorn  boughs  "with  blossoms  teem 

Of  silv'ry  hue. 

Oh  !  then  alone  I  love  to  stray. 
Where  catkins  deck  the  hazel  spray. 
And  silken  tasselled  willows  gay 

Rejoice  the  e'e, 
Wliilc  larks,  from  heaven's  blue  vaults  away, 

Fliug  showers  of  glee. 

At  such  a  time  in  early  days, 

Aft  have  I  climbed  green  Cathkin  braes, 

Ling'ring  for  hours  with  raptured  gaze 

On  some  lone  flower; 
List'ning  the  merle  or  throstle's  lays 

In  woodland  bower: 

Or  scanning  from  the  verdant  brow 
The  glorious  landscape  spread  below, 
My  native  Clyde's  far  winding  flow 

By  glimpses  seen. 
The  isle-like  woods  that  seem  to  grow 

'Midst  waves  of  green. 
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Fair  Castlemilk  couched  at  my  feet, 
'Mongst  bow 'ring  woods  half  hidden,  sweet, 
Like  modest  grace  that  seeks  retreat 

From  wanton  looks; 
Hoarse  calling  aje  around  her  fleet, 

The  dark  plumed  rooks. 

The  toun's  dun  breath  ascending  fast, 
The  old  cathedral  looming  vast, 
A  mighty  shadow  of  the  past. 

Forgot  by  time. 
Telling  of  wealth  to  be  amassed 

'Yont  earth's  dark  clime. 

Cathcart's  old  castle  ivy  green, 
O'erlooking  Langside's  battle  scene; 
Where  Scotia's  fair  ill-fated  queen, 

In  days  of  yore, 
Saw  each  fond  cherished  hope  I  ween 

Laid  low  in  gore. 

Beyond,  the  fair  Gleniffer  Braes 

Invites  the  poet  wanderer's  gaze; 

Scenes,  linked  to  sweet  heart-melting  lays, 

Where  each  bright  rill 
Seems  murmuring  ceaseless  songs  in  praise 

Of  Tannahill. 

Scarce  seen,  Dumbarton's  rocky  tower. 
Old  Scotia's  hope  in  danger's  hour; 
When  England  sought,  with  lawless  power, 

Tyi'annic  sway. 
Till  Bruce  or  Wallace  made  her  cower, 

Crest-fallen  away. 
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Bounding  the  view  a  mountain  range, 
Scenes  rife  with  story,  wild  and  strange, 
Of  highland  foray,  feud,  revenge. 

Or  wild  melee. 
Home  of  my  sires,  I  hail  the  change 

Time  works  on  thee. 

No  sound  of  strife  Benlomond  kens, 
No  bloodstream  stains  her  heathy  dens, 
No  burning  tower  to  battle  lends 

Its  baleful  gleam; 
Triumphant  now  in  wildest  glens 

Peace  reigns  supreme. 

But  to  my  boon  I  crave  your  ear, 
I  wish,  say  tmce  or  thrice  a  year. 
Unchecked  that  I  my  course  might  steer 

O'er  Cathkin  Braes, 
On  these  loved  scenes  devoid  of  fear. 

Awhile  to  gaze. 

Now,  should  your  kindness  deign  to  me 

A  passport  over  Cathkin  free; 

There's  neither  bird,  nor  beast,  nor  tree 

That  calls  you  lord. 
Shall  e'er  get  injury  by  me, 

I  pledge  my  word. 

Now,  sir,  I'll  close  my  rambling  letter, 
Just  grant  my  wish,  and  I'm  your  debtor. 
Till  death  shall  lay  me  in  his  fetter 

Beneath  the  flowers, 
So  may  good  fortune  still  turn  better 

To  you  and  yours. 
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TO   ANDREW   KING. 

Dear  Andrew, 

Man,  I'm  unco  glad 
To  hear  that  Jean's  made  yon  a  dad; 
Nae  doot  your  heart  beats  high,  my  lad, 

Wi'  love  and  pride, 
To  see  your  wee  bit  bairnie  laid 

Snug  by  her  side. 

Were't  me  that  stood  into  your  shoon, 

I  swear  by  a'  the  stars  abune. 

Some  daft-like  trick  I  would  hae  dune 

Wi'  perfect  joy; 
Kicket  the  stools,  or  focht  the  win, 

Or  danced  bauk-high. 

But  sican  joys  are  no  for  me, 

Nae  bairnie's  smile  shall  glad  my  e'e, 

A  flowerless,  fruitless,  feckless  tree. 

Awhile  to  wave; 
And  nae  sweet  bairns  shall,  when  I  dee, 

Greet  ower  my  grave. 

The  flower  that  on  the  simmer  lea 
Blinks  frae  the  lap  o'  earth  awee, 
Sync  fades,  and  lays  it  doon  to  dee 

And  be  forgot. 
Is  just  an  emblem  meet  o'  me 

And  my  sad  lot. 

Yet  time  has  seen  the  day,  I  trow, 
Wi'  hinnied  hopes  my  heart  was  fu', 
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That  I  could  boast  my  bairn  like  you, 

Wi'  faitber's  pride; 
A  leevin'  link  to  bind  me  to 

My  winsome  bride. 

But,  pshaw !  why  talk  o'  that  the  noo  ? 

I'm  just  a  selfish  cuif  I  trow; 

Yet  try  t'  excuse  your  brither  Hugh, 

I'll  dae't  nae  mair; 
Sae  may  you  hae  your  cup  aye  fu', 

And  wealth  to  spare. 

May  blessings  dew  your  wee  thing's  head, 
Aye  wealth  o'  shoon,  and  claes,  and  bread; 
May  virtue  aye  her  footsteps  lead 

On  hfe's  rough  way, 
And  may  nae  vicious  gaudy  weed 

Tempt  her  astray. 

May  sorrow's  chilling  bitter  dart 
Ne'er  cause  a  shiver  in  her  heart. 
Ilk  earthly  blessing  may  she  share't, 

Till  with'ring  age 
Bids  her  at  last  in  peace  depart 

This  troubled  stao-e. 


"o"- 


Guid  wishes  gie  the  youthfu'  mither; 
Lang  may  ye  baith  be  spare't  thegither; 
And  aften  may  ye  hae  anither 

"Wee  pledge  o'  love. 
To  cheer  ye  till  ye  seek  some  ither 

Sweet  hame  above. 
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EPISTLE    TO   PETER   STILL,    OF   BUCHAN, 

Author  of  the  "Cottar's  Sunday,"  and  other  Poems. 

My  much  respected  Buchan  frien', 

I  promised  ye  ere  Hallowe'en, 

If  healtli  and  wit  to  me  were  sfi'en. 

That  I  wad  mingle 
Some  heart-thochts,  busk't  to  meet  your  e'en, 

In  hamely  jingle. 

And  noo  the  year  is  in  the  wane. 
The  swallow  ower  the  sea  has  gane, 
The  flowers  are  with'ring  on  the  plain, 

The  leaves  are  sear, 
And  my  puir  muse  has  come  again 

My  heart  to  cheer. 

I  canna  boast  a  Burns's  airt, 

To  paint  the  fires  that  licht  the  heart, 

To  gar  the  saul's  deep  feeling  start. 

The  saut  tears  trickle. 
Nor  can  I  thrill  ilk  hidden  part, 

Like  manly  Nicol. 

It  ne'er  was  mine  to  make  you  feel 
The  saft  sweet  touches  of  Macneil, 
Nor  can  I  sweetest  fancies  steal 

Frae  hill  or  mead 
Like  Tannahill,  yet  friendship  leal 

Talcs  will  for  deed. 
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But  bad  I  Bums's  pen  of  fire, 

Or  had  I  Nicol's  glorious  lyre, 

Or  could  I  heavenly  dreams  inspire 

Like  Bruce  or  Grahame; 
Our  love-link't  names  I  wad  aspire 

To  knit  wi'  fame. 

Yet  though  I  scale  nae  mental  steep, 

Nor  pierce  the  heart's  dark  gem-fraught  deep; 

There's  flowers  that  o'er  the  surface  creep, 

Of  sweetest  hue. 
And  bairn-like,  gathering  babs,  I'll  creep 

Through  sun  and  dew, 

I'll  venture,  though  it  may  be  wrang, 
To  tread  the  glorious  field  of  sang, 
Where  mighty  reapers,  bauld  and  Strang, 

Before  have  been; 
Aiblins  the  yellow  sheafs  amang 

Some  ears  I'll  glean. 

I  fain  would,  gin  the  power  were  mine, 
Roimd  some  sweet  flower  my  name  entwine. 
That  wheresoe'er  the  sun  micht  shine, 

Or  fall  the  dew. 
Its  waving  bloom  micht  ca'  to  min' 

Puir  minstrel  Hugh. 

There's  ne'er  a  flower  that  rears  its  head 
On  mountain,  moorland,  glen,  or  mead. 
Its  beauteous  tinted  leaves  to  spread, 

But  wakes  in  me 
Thochts  of  the  distant  and  the  dead, 

And  dims  my  e'e. 

H 
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Wha  sees  "tlie  banks  where  wild  thyme  grows," 
The  meads  where  freckled  cowslip  blows, 
The  nooks  where  sweetest  violet  throws 

Her  saft  perfume. 
But  Shakespere's  name  within  him  glows — 

A  deathless  bloom. 

Wha  sees  upon  the  simmer  lea 
The  daisy's  bonnie  gowden  e'e, 
The  "rough  burthistle"  tow'ring  hie, 

But  feels  a  glow 
Of  joy,  that  Burns  can  never  dee 

While  wildflowers  blow. 

Wha  sees  "the  crawflower's  early  bell," 
Sweet  blooming  in  the  woodland  dell, 
The  wilding-rose  that  e'es  itsel' 

In  lanely  rill. 
But  feels  his  heart  with  mem'ries  swell 

Of  Tannahill. 

Thus  in  the  lanely  solemn  wood, 
Or  by  the  sweet  meand'ring  flood. 
With  pensive  spirit  I  have  stood 

Beading  in  bloom 
Tales  of  the  bards,  the  great,  the  good. 

Long  in  the  tomb. 

I  never  hear  the  wintry  breeze, 

Snell  rushing  through  the  leafless  trees. 

Piping  their  glorious  harmonies. 

But  fancy  turns. 
And  in  the  wood's  dark  shadow  sees 

The  form  of  Burns. 
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When  earth  lay  wrapt  in  Winter's  shroud, 
And  storms  rushed  roaring  through  the  wood, 
He  loved  to  hear  their  music  loud 

'Mang  crushing  boughs, 
While  wandering  sad  alane,  to  brood 

On  earthly  woes. 

Then  from  the  earth,  on  fancy's  wing, 
His  raptured  soul  on  high  would  spring, 
To  muse  on  heaven's  almighty  King, 

Who  rides  in  power 
Upon  the  obedient  tempest's  wing, 

O'er  sea  and  shore. 

I  love  the  wee  flowers  for  themsel's, 
Their  bonnie  cups,  and  stars,  and  bells; 
I  love  them  for  the  nooks  and  dells 

They  ca'  their  hames; 
But  maist  I  love  them  for  their  tales 

Of  cherished  names. 

There's  a'e  sweet  flower  of  bonnie  blue. 
Emblem  of  Love  and  Friendship  true, 
That  minds  me  aye,  dear  Pate,  of  you — 

'Twas  that  sweet  yin 
That  bui'st  sae  sweet  upon  your  view 

Beside  the  Doon. 

While  gazing  in  its  sweet  wee  cup. 
Filled  wi'  a  dewdrop  to  the  lip, 
Twinkling  as  sunbeams  come  to  sip 

The  crystal  bead, 
On  Fancy's  wing  my  heart  will  trip 

To  Peterhead. 
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It  taks  me  tae  your  cosie  hame, 
Where  sits  your  kindly  smiling  clame, 
Shows  me  tlie  bairns  that  bear  your  name 

Around  the  ingle, 
Aiblins  in  some  bit  blithesome  game 

I  see  them  mingle. 

I  see  my  friend  the  bardie  there, 

Snug-seated  in  his  big  arm-chair, 

Haply  some  "  wee  thing  "  claims  his  care, 

Speelin'  his  knee; 
Haply  he  sits  wi'  vacant  stare, 

Nursin'  his  glee. 
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Anon  I  see  him  in  his  pride, 
Lane  wand'ring  by  the  Ugreside, 
Hurrying  alang  wi'  hasty  stride, 

Mutt'ring  in  ^^Tath, 
Or  leaning  by  the  wildflower's  side 

That  gems  his  path. 


epistle  to  mr.  thomas  fraser. 

My  Trusty  Tam, 

I'm  much  your  debtor, 
For  yon  warm-hearted  friendly  letter, 
And  though  my  muse  is  skeigh,  I'll  scatter 

Saut  on  her  tail ; 
Sae  ye'se  get  aye  some  milk  and  water 

For  your  strong  ale. 
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Frae  what  I've  heard,  and  what  I've  seen, 
I'm  really  proud  to  ca'  you  frien'. 
And  higher  joy  its  seldom  been 

My  lot  to  taste, 
Than  what  I  felt,  when  'fore  my  e'en 

Your  lines  were  placed. 

Thanks  for  the  hinnied  draps  o'  praise 
Ye've  showered  on  my  puir  hameart  lays, 
Though  much  I'm  feared,  lad,  that  you  raise 

Them  'bune  their  due; 
A  friendly  heart  the  head  aft  sways 

Far  'yont  the  true. 

But,  swith'ring  doubts  and  fears  aside, 
My  heart  is  filled  vd'  honest  pride, 
To  think  in  friendly  bands  I'm  tied 

To  chiels  like  you; 
Who  nobly  'gainst  oppression's  tide 

Stand  firm  and  true. 

Your  Rambler  is  a  noble  chiel, 
A  great  big  heart,  to  freedom  leal. 
That  poortith's  galling  woes  can  feel. 

And  weel  portray; 
Oppression's  minions  yet  maun  feel 

His  burning  lay. 

Lang  may  sic  strains  flow  frae  your  pen. 
To  aid  puir  trampled  toil-worn  men; 
To  nobler  cause  you  cannot  len' 

Your  ardent  mind; 
And  souls  like  yours  alane  can  sen' 
Wrang  to  the  wind. 
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O  man,  if  ev'n  a  spark  is  mine 

Of  poesy's  leevin'  fire  divine, 

Wi'  heart  and  sonl  it  yet  maun  sliine 

Through  some  bit  sang, 
To  urge  earth's  helots  to  untwine 

The  bonds  of  wrang. 

Yet  on  the  muses'  laverock  wing, 
Sma'  heart  hae  I  to  soar  and  sing; 
A  cheerless,  vile,  degraded  thing, 

Morn,  noon,  and  night. 
Chained  to  the  oar  by  poortith's  string, 

'Gainst  want  to  fight. 

Man,  Tam,  my  inmost  heart  recoils 
From  this  sad  gin-horse  round  of  toils, 
Where  soul  and  body  baith  are  spoils 

To  sateless  gain, 
That  heartless  fiend  which  coldly  smiles 

On  want  and  pain. 

Ay,  man,  it  grieves  my  specrit  sair 
To  see  how  humble  worth  maun  bear 
The  big  folk's  taunt  and  scornfu'  air, 

Wi'  hingin'  head 
And  chokin'  silence,  lest  they  tear 

His  bairnies  bread. 

Sic  love  as  auld  wives  bear  the  deil. 
For  lordling,  priest,  and  king,  I  feel; 
Yet,  on  my  soul,  I  love  them  weel 

'Side  that  vile  crew, 
The  lordlings  of  the  spinnin'  Avheel, 

Self's  vot'ries  true. 
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Vile,  hollow-hearted,  sordid  wretches, 
Adepts  at  dirty  tricks  and  catches; 
Gleg  at  a'  schemes  that  knavery  hatches 

To  rob  the  poor; 
Wee  grov'ling  souls,  that  o'er  their  pouches 

Can  never  soar. 

Though  altar,  sword,  and  cro\vn,  were  laid 

For  ever  in  oblivion's  shade; 

Yet  poortith's  woe  I'm  much  afraid 

"Would  deeper  be, 
Gia  these  vile  lords  and  kings  of  trade 

Should  bear  the  gree. 

Were't  no  for  that  sweet  day  in  seven, 
When  mammon's  bonds  awee  are  riven: 
That  day  to  weary  labour  given 

Bv  some  auld  Jew; 
Methinks  by  some  short  cut  to  heaven 

I'd  e'en  dash  through. 

I'ts  maist  worth  being  confined  a'  week 
Within  the  city's  dust  and  reek, 
To  feel  the  beauties  fresh  that  break 

Upon  our  gaze, 
When  Sabbath  leads  us  forth  to  seek 

The  lone  green  ways. 

Oh,  how  I  love  on  Sabbath  morn 

To  roam  through  waving  fields  of  corn — 

Wi'  hedgerows  fringed  of  blooming  thorn, 

White  ev'n  as  snaw. 
While  fragrance,  on  saft  zephyrs  borne. 

Floats  sweet  ower  a'. 
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Or  'neath  some  auld  grey  castle  wa', 
To  dream  the  silent  hours  awa', 
Peopling  each  roofless  tower  or  ha' 

Wi'  Fancy's  train 
Of  names,  that  ages  in  the  maw 

Of  death  have  lain. 

Or  whaur  some  hnrnie's  waters  rin 
Ower  ripplin'  stane  or  foamy  lin, 
Dancin'  as't  were  unto  the  tune 

It  hums  itsel', 
As  blithe  it  jinks  wi'  loansome  din 

Through  wood  or  dell. 

List'ning  its  gurglin'  gushy  sang, 
Wliat  sweetly  pleasin'  visions  thrang 
Upon  the  heart,  of  years  that  lang 

Hae  passed  away, 
When  blithe  the  tiny  waves  amang 

We  use't  to  play. 

Wi'  breeks  upbuckled  to  the  knee, 

A  noisy,  merry  band  I  see 

Through  plum,  or  shallow,  wadin'  free, 

Chasin'  the  eel; 
Or  watchin'  wi'  an  eager  e'e 

The  minnow's  reel. 

Oh,  bairnhood's  aye  maist  brichtly  seen 
Whaur  some  bit  burnic  jinks  atween 
Sweet  slopin'  banks,  whaur  hazels  green 

Hang  droopin'  ower, 
Sheltrin'  aneath  their  leafy  screen 

The  baslifa'  flower. 
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Waes  me  for  bairnies  o'  tlie  toun, 
Strangers  to  wood  and  water  soun, 
To  wildflower  bab,  and  rasby  crown, 

To  bird  and  bee; 
Art's  dusky  cloud  that  bangs  abune, 

Dims  a'  tbey  see. 

But  meilde  blame  bas  been  my  fa' 
For  tbus  stravagin  field  and  sbaw, 
And  odd  queer  names  tbe  Sancts  me  ca', 

Far  waur  tban  Turk; 
And  judgments  dire  they  heap  on  a' 

Wha  scorn  the  kirk. 

'Twas  ne'er  in  kirk  or  chapel  wa's, 
'Mang  knaves  and  fules  in  lang-faced  raws, 
List'ning  the  fiery  shower  that  fa's 

Frae  priestling  dire, 
That  I  could  praise  the  Great  First  Cause, 

Creation's  Sire. 

Where  simmer  winds  saft  wave  the  tree, 
Where  floats  the  throstle's  voice  of  glee. 
Where  wilding  flowers  rejoice  the  e'e 

In  lanely  glen, 
There  raptured,  I  can  bend  the  knee. 

Unseen  by  men. 

There,  sichts  and  sounds,  below,  above. 
The  waving  flow^er,  the  cooing  dove. 
The  gurglin'  spring,  the  rustlin'  grove 

Speak  to  the  soul 
Of  His  all-circling  arm  of  love 

Who  made  the  whole. 
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And  oh,  a  dreary  waste  to  me, 
This  world  wi'  a'  its  charms  wad  be, 
Its  gorgeous  clouds,  its  bounding  sea, 

Its  flower-gemmed  land. 
If  through  the  maze  I  could  not  see 

A  Father's  hand. 

But  now  I'll  close,  ye've  had  enough. 
And  mair,  of  this  sad  rambling  stuff — 
Sae  for  a  nicht  I'll  cease  to  cuff 

Ehyme's  jinglin'  head, 
I'll  gie  my  poet  spunk  the  pxaff, 

And  aff  to  bed. 

But  ere  in  slumber's  arms  I'm  laid, 

I  beg  a'  guid  things  may  be  shed 

On  that  wee  flock  that  ca's  you  head — 

Health,  meat,  and  claes; 
And  lang  may  Sorrow's  nippin'  tread 

Keep  aff  their  taes. 

Lang  may  ye  a'  be  spared  thegither. 
On  life's  rough  path  to  cheer  each  ither. 
Linked  heart  to  heart — bairn,  faither,  mither- 

Aye  kind  and  true; 
So  prays  your  wifeless,  bairnlcss  brither, 

Puir  rhymster  Hugh. 
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LINES   ON   HEAEING   OF   THE   DEATH   OF   C.    E., 

Who  first  awoke  the  gentle  passion  within  my  breast. 

And  she  is  gone !  tlie  gentle  maid 

Who  woke  my  earliest  love; 
Her  spotless  soul  has  winged  its  way 

To  brighter  realms  above. 

And  she  is  gone — like  some  fair  flower, 

"Which  blooms  but  for  a  day 
In  fragi-ant  purest  loveliness, 

Then  sinks  into  decay. 

And  she  is  gone — like  morning  dew, 
So  sparkling,  bright,  and  fair; 

Which  glittering  greets  the  rising  sun, 
Then  melts  into  the  air. 

But  though  she's  gone,  the  voice  of  hope 

Stni  Avhispers  to  my  heart. 
That  we  shall  meet  from  son-ow  free, 

Where  friends  shall  never  part. 

When  wintry  death's  cold  with'ring  blast 
Has  chilled  this  heart  of  mine, 

And  in  the  troubled  sky  of  life 
My  star  has  ceased  to  shine, 
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Then  lay  me  in  my  lowly  bed, 

Beneatli  yon  old  elm  tree, 
Where  nightwinds  sigh,  and  nighthirds  cry 

In  mournful  midnight  glee; 

For  there,  when  sorrow's  awful  storms 

Raged  wild  within  my  breast, 
I've  often  mused  upon  the  time 

When  death  would  bring  me  rest. 


HYMN. 

To  thee,  our  Father  and  our  Friend, 
The  Source  whence  all  our  joys  descend; 
With  grateful  hearts  our  songs  we  raise, 
A  feeble  tribute  to  thy  praise. 

Thou  formed  the  earth,  thou  spread  the  skies, 

And  from  the  dust  bade  man  arise, 

Happy  and  pure  in  Eden's  bowers, 

And  crowned  his  path  with  fruits  and  flowers. 

And  when  from  thee,  'midst  doubt  and  sin, 
He  strayed  the  paths  of  death  within; 
Thou  sent  thy  Son — the  Light,  the  Way, 
To  guide  him  back  to  realms  of  day. 

O  let  us  then  through  Life  adore 
Thy  love,  thy  goodness,  and  tliy  power; 
And  guide  its,  Lord,  to  heaven's  bright  shore. 
To  sing  thy  praise  for  evermore. 
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CATHKIN    WELL. 


Oh,  freshest  beauty  haunts,  I  ween, 

The  lonesome  leafy  dell, 
Where  from  the  moss-clad  rock  comes  forth 

Thy  waters,  Cathkin  Well. 
From  darkness  trickling  into  day, 

As  siller  dew-drops  bright, 
Singing  thy  sweet  low  music  aye 

To  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

Spring  has  for  thee  a  wreath  of  bloom, 

Primrose  and  "violet  dim;'' 
And  with  the  golden  saxifrage, 

She  girds  thy  verdant  brim; 
While  summer  sends  the  plumy  fern. 

And  crimson  foxglove  bell. 
To  fling  their  shadows  on  thy  breast. 

Thou  fairy  Cathkin  Well. 


AULD    TIME. 

I've  a  craw  to  pluck  wi'  thee,  auld  Time, 

I've  a  craw  to  pluck  wi'  thee; 
Sae  lank  and  sae  lithe, 
Wi'  thy  hour-glass  and  scythe. 

And  thy  dim  unswervin'  e'e. 
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I  ken  there's  nae  rutli  in  thy  heart,  auld  Time, 
Nae  sweet  melting  ruth  in  thy  heart; 

Through  weal  and  through  wae, 

Thou  glidest  away, 
And  the  grave  evermore  is  thy  airt. 

Frae  the  sweet  gowden  licht  o'  langsyne,  auld  Time, 
Frae  the  red  morning  licht  o'  langsyne, 

To  the  canld  mirk  o'  age, 

Through  ilk  heart-chilling  stage, 
Thou  art  dragging  these  footsteps  o'  mine. 

And  ye  ken  that  I'm  laith,  laith  to  gang,  auld  Time, 
That  I  grue  in  your  leash  as  I  gang; 

For  there's  doubt  and  there's  woe, 

On  the  dim  road  we  go. 
While  behind  there  is  sunshine  and  sang. 

And  a  shadow  oft  comes  to  thy  side,  auld  Time, 
A  grim  shadow  comes  to  thy  side; 

But  the  saut  tears  that  fall, 

O'er  the  dark  rustling  pall. 
Give  no  pause  to  thy  terrible  stride. 

I  speak,  but  thou  deign'st  not  to  hear,  auld  Time, 
I  moan,  but  thou  scornest  to  hear; 

For  as  dust  in  the  beam, 

Or  a  drop  in  the  stream. 
Are  my  wailings  in  thy  hollow  ear. 

A'  thy  fruits  I  hae  pu'd  by  the  way,  auld  Time, 
A'  the  bitters  and  sweets  by  the  way; 

And  alas  !  for  the  stain, 

For  the  canker  and  pain. 
That  weepings  can  ne'er  wash  away ! 
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Oh  vain  are  my  wand'rings  with  thee,  auld  Time, 
Vain,  vain  are  my  wand'rings  with  thee, 

If  yon  dark  looming  door, 

That  is  yawning  before. 
Has  no  boon  bnt  oblivion  for  me. 


VERSES    WRITTEN    AFTER    A   VISIT    TO    BOTHWELL 
CASTLE,  1S42. 

Grey  relic  of  the  olden  time. 

Thy  lichen-crusted  walls. 
Thy  crumbling  towers  and  battlements. 

Thy  rank- weed  haunted  halls 
Act  like  a  spell  upon  my  heart, 

Recalling  many  a  scene 
Of  splendour,  pomp,  and  chivalry 

That  in  thy  courts  has  been. 

Here  rank,  and  pride,  and  wealth,  and  power, 

And  wild  ambition  dwelt; 
Here  haughty  lordlings  crushed  the  poor. 

Here  cringing  vassals  knelt; 
Here  superstition  had  her  home. 

Here  bigotry  her  den, 
Here  crafty  priesthood  forged  his  chains 

To  bind  the  souls  of  men. 

Here  pleasui'e  crowned  the  festive  board, 

Here  mirth  and  wit  did  meet; 
Here  valonr  donned  the  garb  of  war, 

Or  knelt  at  beauty's  feet; 
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Here  minstrels  cliarmed  tlie  list'ning  ear, 

Here  sung  the  hero's  praise; 
Here  gallant  knights  and  ladies  fair 

Swam  through  the  dance's  maze. 

But  ah  !  those  sounds  are  heard  no  more, 

Those  scenes  for  aye  are  fled, 
The  home  of  joy  is  now  become 

The  mansion  of  the  dead; 
Where  once  the  lightsome  and  the  gay 

The  mazy  measure  trod, 
The  hemlock  and  the  nettle  now 

In  silent  triumph  nod. 

The  lordling  and  the  lowly  hind. 

The  beauteous  and  the  brave, 
All,  all  are  on  a  level  now 

"Within  the  silent  grave; 
And  down  the  rapid  stream  of  time, 

Like  withered  leaves  they've  past 
Into  that  nameless  darksome  bourne, 

Oblivion's  ocean  vast. 

Pride  here  may  learn  to  bend  her  neck, 

Passion  may  quench  her  fires, 
Here  mean  ambition  learn  to  curb 

Her  selfish  vain  desires; 
And  all,  that  human  life  at  best 

Is  but  a  transient  scene, 
And  soon  what  glads  or  grieves  us  here 

Shall  be  as't  ne'er  had  been. 
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ADDEESS   TO    THE   ECCENTRIC   SOCIETY   OF   BIRD, 
BEAST,   AND   FLOWER   LOVERS. 

Verses  written  for  recitation  at  a  meetings  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  the 
close  of  the  1849  series  of  country  rambles,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
Mr.  William  Swanston,  one  of  their  members,  with  an  Oaken  Staff,  as  a  slight 
token  of  their  respect  and  esteem  for  him  in  the  various  characters  of  member, 
friend,  and  honest  man. 

"  Render  honour  unto  whomsoever  honour  is  due." 
"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

Anither  year,  dear  friends,  of  mingled  weal  and  wae, 
In  bleak  November's  arms  gangs  hirplin'  doun  the  brae, 
The  dowie  driech  nicht  creeps  on  the  shrinking  day, 
While   'neath  her  starry  plaid  the  Crispin'  cranreuchs 

play. 
The  fields  aronnd  are  bare,  and  frowning  far  awa' 
The  mist  encircled  hills  have  donn'd  their  caps  o'  snaw; 
Wi'  mony  a  mournfu'  sough  the  gurly  tempest  scuds, 
Piping  his  eerie  tunes  far  through  the  shiv'ring  wuds: 
While  frichtened  leaves  in  showers  are  drappin'  frae  the 

tree, 
Or  driftin'  far  in  cluds  athwart  the  naked  lea; 
Streakin'  wi'  swu-ls  of  gowd  the  drumlie  dashin'  stream, 
Or  veiling  frae  the  e'e  the  fountain's  siller  gleam; 
Whiles  happin'  ower  the  beds  where  lowly  wasting  lie 
The   countless   flowers   that   smiled  'neath   spring   or 

summer  sky; 
Whiles  rustling  sad  beneath  the  wand'rer's  tread. 
Wooing  the  pensive  soul  to  musings  on  the  dead — 

I 
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The  loved  ones,  vanislied  from  earth's  wintry  strife — 
Leaves,  by  the  storms  of  time  torn  from  the  tree  of  life. 
Nae  mair  in  verdant  nook  of  forest,  field,  or  dell. 
Sweet  flowery  starlets  gleam,  nor  scented  azure  bell 
Flings  to  the  passing  wind  its  welcome  balmy  meed, 
Or  greets  the  wak'ning  day  arrayed  with,  dewy  bead; 
The  scarlet  hip  nods  on  the  leafless  brier, 
Where  erst  the  blushing  rose,  to  love  and  beauty  dear. 
Gladdened  the  wand'rer's  e'e  in  noontime  of  the  year. 
The  jetty  slae,  the  blackbide,  and  the  haw, 
Wild  plenty's  gift  to  rambling  urchins  a'. 
Hang  beauteous  gems  in  ilka  woodland  nook, 
Eound  ruin's  haunted  wa's,  or  where  the  wimplin  brook 
Croons  mournfu'  doun  the  glen  its  eerie  warlock  strain. 
O'er  many  a  foamy  linn,  hoarse  dashing  to  the  main. 
Gang  ye  at  op'ning  day,  or  gloamin's  pensive  hour, 
Where  waved  the  grain-clad  mead,  or  tmned  the  leafy 

bower; 
Nae  laverock  speels  wi'  sang  the  far  blue  wa's  of  heaven, 
Nae  throstle's  merry  chant  to  babbling  echo's  given, 
Nae  lintie's  lilt  of  love  comes  frae  the  gowden  broom, 
Nae  mournfu'  cushat's  wail  amid  the  forest  gloom; 
Wee  redbreast  sings  alane  his  ever- welcome  strain, 
Unscared  by  blaudin'  gusts  of  bitter  wind  and  rain — 
Emblem  of  friendship  leal  in  sorrow's  darkling  hour. 
That  seeks  with  soothing  words  the  mourner's  lonely 

bower — 
He  chants  'mid   gath'ring  storms,  'mid  flying  foliage 

sear, 
The  sweet,  yet  solemn  requiem  of  the  dying  year. 
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Lovers  of  Nature  !  ye  who  fondly  stray 

Far  from  the  city's  din,  o'er  bank  and  brae; 

Lovers  of  beauty  !  who  enraptured  pour 

The  incense  of  your  hearts  o'er  wilding  bud  and  flower ; 

Whom  budding  spring  and  bloomy  summer  guide 

Through  ilka  fairy  nook  of  Kelvin,  Cart,  and  Clyde — 

Another  rich  campaign  of  joy  is  at  a  close. 

Another  sweet  campaign,  undimmed  by  other's  woes; 

Success  has  crowned  your  raids  by  wood  and  wild, 

For  you  the  -wild-bird  sang,  the  lonely  blossom  smiled; 

Rich  gleanings  of  the  beautiful  each  brother's  share, 

Treasures  of  mem'ry  ever  bright  and  fair. 

Gems  that  within  your  heart  of  hearts  may  lie, 

In  coming  years  unborn,  to  glad  the  inward  eye. 

And  now,  our  yearly  wand'rings  at  an  end, 

Circling  the  social  board,  each  link  a  loving  friend, 

'Midst  laugh,  and  sang,  and  crack,  a  meny  train, 

Let's  fight  in  joy  our  battles  o'er  again; 

Bring  each  adventure  fast  again  to  view. 

And  honour  give  to  whomsoe'cr  'tis  due. 

Full   many   a    fierce-horned    snail   has    gallant   Roger 

bottled. 
Full  many  a  mail-clad  clock  our  rear-guard  Wallace 

throttled; 
Of  lang-taed  Jenny  Nettles,  Isaac's  net  can  tell, 
Skimmed  frae  the  grassy  moor,  or  purj^le  heather  bell; 
Of  sweet  wee  mazy  beilds  in  mony  a  leafy  den, 
The  wild-bird's  hame  ayont  the  schuleboy's  ken, 
Twined  o'  their  treasures,  egglets  white  and  blue. 
Let  gleg  e'ed  Wattie  speak,  or  ruthless  rhymer  Hugh; 
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While  scented  bliiid  of  flowers  frae  moor  and  mead, 
Lies  thick  on  Ingleton  and  Hogsitt's  head; 
Even  auld  frien'  Peter,  vet 'ran  sage  and  hoar, 
The  foremost  in  the  field  in  sunny  days  of  yore. 
Can  boast  of  favours  won  from  partial  Flora's  breast, 
Within  his  ain  bit  yard,  'midst  buds  and  bloom  at  rest. 
But  high  o'er  all,  brave  chieftain  of  the  clan, 
Field-Marshal  Swanston,  ever  in  the  van. 
For  dock  or  soorock,  jaggy  whin  or  thrissel, 
Wi'  a'  their  boasted  charms  he  wadna  spare  a  whistle; 
Nor  wad  he  soil  his  hands  wi'  gruesome  creepin'  things, 
Slaters,  or  clocks,  Or  snails,  or  flees  wi'  pented  wings — 
However  learned  their  names,  he  scorns  them  ane  and  a'. 
And  puin'  out  his  watch,  cries,  onward,  haste  awa' ! 
But  though  wi'  laggard  loons,  and  daft-like  crotchets 

teased. 
His  greatest  pleasure  still  is  seeing  ithers  pleased. 
And  weel  he  kens  ilk  hallowed  spot  of  ground, 
For  miles  and  miles  Sanct  Mungo's  walls  around; 
Ilk  loch,  ilk  stream,  ilk  hill,  or  sunny  vale, 
Ilk  hamlet,  town,  or  tower,  he  kens  their  every  tale; 
By  Allander's  sweet  swallow-haunted  bank. 
Or  doun  eternal  Glazert  wimplin  as  in  prank, 
Where  lone  Bardowie's  silent  waters  gleam. 
And  Flora's  richest  gems  in  rank  luxuriance  teem; 
He  loves  to  lead  his  troops,  or  where  the  Auld  Wives 

Stanes — 
Grey  relics  of  the  past,  on  lone  Craigmadic  plains 
Tell  of  the  druids  old,  the  priesthood  hoar, 
Who  worshipped  God  'mongst  pools  of  human  gore; 
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Or  dearer  still,  the  Whangie's  scen'ry  grand, 

The  work  sublime  of  angry  nature's  hand, 

Rocks  piled  on  rocks,  in  wild  confusion  rest, 

An  earthquake's  footprint  on  auld  Scotia's  breast; 

Or  cross  the  rugged  moor,  sped  cairnlike  Duncown  head. 

And  view  Lochlonaond's  isles  of  beauty  'neath  you  spread. 

Or  turn  the  wand'ring  eye  from  Lomond's  kingly  brow, 

To  where  the  Ailsa  rock  defies  the  Atlantic's  blow. 

But  mair  than  a',  he  still  has  in  his  e'e 

Some  wee  bit  cosie  howf  where  scons  and  yill  may  be. 

Some  snug  bit  beild  to  rest  our  shanks  a  blink. 

To  pree  the  needfu'  pick,  or  heart  inspiring  drink; 

And  when  at  gloamin'  hours  we're  hirplin',  tired,  or 

lame. 
He  kens  ilk  shorter  cut  to  wle  the  wearie  hame. 
The  sodger  chief,  when  war's  dark  day  is  o'er, 
Wi'  hatefu'  laurels  crowned,  that  dreep  wi'  human  gore, 
Or  hardy  mariner,  who  o'er  the  trackless  seas 
Triumphantly  has  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze; 
When  homeward  they  return,  are  dubbit  knight  or  lord, 
And  'sides  a  pension  guid,  are  gifted  wi'  a  sword; 
The  lang-faced  lads  in  black,  wha  brave  auld  Sawnies 

wiles, 
Wi'  mony  a  dainty  gift  are  paid  for  feckless  toils, 
Gowd  watches,  rings,  and  plate,  in  showers  about  them 

fa', 
Whilk  meek  Mess  John  picks  up,  scarce  thanlcfu'  for 

them  a'; 
The  loopy  lawyer  chicl,  deep  skilled  in  cunning  pleas, 
Wha  kens  but  richt  or  wrang  according  to  their  fees, 
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When  fhrough  some  hiiklen  flaw  the  kittle  cause  he 

gains, 
Wi'  diamond  ring  or  pearl  is  paid  for  knavish  pains; 
The  doctor,  honest  man,  death's  unco  doubtfu'  foe, 
When  by  some  lucky  pill  he  wards  the  threatened  blow, 
To  mark  his  learned  pains,  his  superhuman  skill, 
Has  gifts  from  coward  wealth  besides  his  shameless  bill; 
The  bard  has  laurels  green,  and  feckless  frothy  praise, 
The  windy  meed  well  worth  his  crazy  turgid  lays, 
While  men  of  science,  hand  and  glove  wi'  fame. 
Get  aiblins  half  the  aljihabet  stuck  thick  to  ilka  name, 
Sic  gifts,  sic  honours,  'tisna  ours  to  gie, 
Yet  here  to  sterling  worth  we  bend  the  willing  knee, 
And  as  a  token  small  of  friendship  leal  and  true, 
Present  this  oaken  staff,  dear  Swanston,  unto  you; 
To  help  you  through  life's  dubs,  and  o'er  her  wearie 

dykes. 
To  'fend  you  frae  the  loons,  and  scar  awa  the  tykes; 
A  nobler  gift  by  far  than  glittering  lance  or  sword; 
Your  title,  "honest  man,"  a  world  ower  knight  or  lord; 
Lang  may  ye  wear  the  staff,  lang  bear  the  honoured 

name 
That  ne'er  was  coupled  yet  -wi'  aught  akin  to  shame; 
May  lang-continued  health  in  plenty  be  your  fa'; 
Friends  ever  at  your  back,  love  ever  in  your  ha'; 
Lang,  lang  may   ye  be  spared,   the  willing  thrall  of 

knowledge, 
A  living  pillar  sure  in  poortith's  noble  college; 
And  lang,  lang  may  ye  prove  in  joyous  wand'rings  wide, 
Our  loved  field-marshal,  honoured  friend  and  guide. 
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THE   WORKS   OF   BURNS. 

0  Burns,  tliou  darling  child  of  fame, 
Grant  me  ae  spark  o'  that  bright  flame 
That  hangs  around  thy  hallowed  name 

Wi'  purest  blaze; 
That  my  puir  muse,  sae  stiff  an'  lame, 

May  sing  thy  praise. 

Ae  spark,  methinks  I  have  it  noo, 

My  head  is  licht,  my  heart  is  fou: 

And  see,  in  panoramic  view- 
Around  me  turns, 

A  range  o'  scenes  to  nature  true, 
The  work  o'  Burns. 

First,  there's  twa  dogs  upon  the  green, 
Twa  sonsie  tykes  they  are  I  ween, 
An'  then  there's  something  in  their  een 

That  speaks  o'  sense; 
They're  sittin',  an'  wi'  sober  mien 

Their  crack  commence. 

In  glowin'  terms  ane  does  relate 
The  gilded  vices  o'  the  great: 
Wha  to  uphaud  their  lordly  state, 

An'  tinsel  show; 
Amang  the  honest  puir  create 

Most  galling  woe. 
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I  see  the  puir  crushed  daisy  there, 
The  ruined  mouse,  the  wounded  hare, 
The  waterfowl  that  he  did  scare 

Frae  yonder  lake; 
And  ah !  like  his,  my  heart  is  sair 

Ev'n  for  their  sake. 

Like  him,  I've  oft  been  called  to  mourn 
The  cold  world's  harsh  unfeelin'  turn ; 
Like  him  I've  felt  ray  bosom  burn, 

Till  I  could  ban 
To  see  the  links  of  nature  torn 

By  cruel  man. 

But  here's  the  sweetest  scene  o'  a' — 
Within  this  lowly  cottage  wa', 
The  cottar's  family,  great  an'  sma', 

Engage  in  prayer, 
To  that  great  God  who  reigns  o'er  a' 

Wi'  kindest  care. 

Such  scenes  I  love  to  contemplate, 
They  reconcile  me  to  my  fate; 
For  weel  I  ken  the  rich  and  great 

Hae  nae  sic  cheer; 
Their  minds  are  tied  to  this  low  state 

By  worldly  gear. 

But,  ha !  wha  comes  wi'  paunch  globose, 
Wi'  smiling  face  an'  ruby  nose? 
Wliy,  by  his  riggin'  I'd  suppose 

'Twas  that  auld  scamp, 
The  far-famed  antiquarian  Grose, 

Out  on  the  tramp. 
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His  "dogskin  wallet"  says  'tis  he, 
And  laugliter  peeps  frae  ilka  e'e; 
I'm-  blest  noo,  if  I  wadna  gie 

Frae  aff  my  hair, 
My  guid  auld  skullcap,  just  to  see 

His  antique  ware. 

The  haggis,  too,  I  see  it  there, 

Wi'  greasy  face — round,  plump,  an'  fair; 

While  a'  aroun'  in  dread  prepare 

The  company  sit; 
Lord,  but  my  teeth  are  wat'rin'  sair 

To  get  a  bit. 

An'  there's  blithe  honest  Tarn  o'  Shanter, 

Wi'  his  auld  chum  in  frien'Iy  banter: 

While  through  the  house  the  changefolk  saunter, 

The  swats  to  draw; 
But  noo  its  time  that  Tam  should  canter 

To's  hame  awa'. 

Noo,  Tam,  my  lad  ye'se  get  a  fricht, 
Or  ye  get  hame  this  vera  nicht; 
Neist  time  I'll  bet  ye'll  tak'  daylicht 

When  ye  gang  hame; 
Deil  care  nor  some  wad  get  a  sicht 

That  I  could  name. 

There's  M set  him  in  debate, 

He  cares  na  though  'twere  ne'er  sae  late : 
His  puir  guidwife  maun  sit  an'  wait, 

Dull  an'  alane; 
When  I  pray  sic  may  be  his  fate. 

She'll  say,  Amen. 
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But  hark  I  what  laughter  an'  uproar, 
Comes  whizzin'  out  at  that  laigh  door, 
As  sure's  I'm  here  'tis  that  rum  core 

0'  gangrel  folk, 
Met  here  to  haud  their  frien'ly  splore 

Wi'  fun  an'  ioke. 

Some  rant  an'  roar,  some  dance  an'  sing, 
Some  cry,  "  Anither  stoupfu'  bring," 
Till  ev'n  the  wa's  wad  seem  to  ring 

Wi'  mirth  an'  gleej 
Had  Care  but  dared  to  show  her  wing. 

They'd  made  her  flee. 

Take  my  advice,  then,  rich  an'  poor  : 
If  Care  should  ever  cross  your  door, 
The  safest,  surest,  only  cure 

'S  to  tak'  the  bottle; 
She'll  flee  aif  then  as  quick  as  stour, 

The  jaud's  teetotal. 

0  Hogsitt !  fie  upon  the  name  ! 

Your  judgment  surely  was  frae  hame 

To  sign  yon  pledge.     Think  shame,  think  shame  ! 

To  tell  the  tale, 
I'd  rather  lose  poetic  fame  (!) 

Than  lose  my  ale. 

But  hush !  here  comes  the  bard  himsel', 
His  noble  brow  I  ken  it  well, 
His  sparklin'  e'e  at  ance  wad  tell 

He's  nae  low  scamp; 
Genius  on  him  has  cast  her  spell, 

An'  placed  her  stamp. 
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Within  his  hand  a  lash  is  seen, 
A  dreadfu'  lash  it  is  I  ween, 
Wi'  knots  o'  wit  and  satire  keen; 

Preserve  ns,  Lord ! 
It  looks  as  if  'twad  cut  as  clean's 

A  twa- edged  sword. 

Hypocrisy  comes  in  full  sail: 
He  gies  her  ae  tremendous  flail, 
When  instantly  her  pented  veil 

Drapp'd  like  a  dart; 
Disclosed  her  hoofs  an'  forked  tail, 

Her  rotten  heart. 

Wow,  but  she's  noo  a  loathsome  sinner, 
She's  gazed  at  lilce  a  warld's  wun'ner, 
Ilk  honest  bodie  tries  to  shnn  her, 

Whare'er  she's  met; 
In  fact  she's  just  a  perfect  scunner — 

Her  sun  is  set. 

Auld  bigotry  sae  grim  an'  gaunt. 
That  guid-for-naething  child  o'  cant, 
Wi'  heart  o'  hell  an'  tongue  o'  saunt, 

He  nail't  him  flat; 
Ae  skelp  sune  made  the  scoun'rel  scant, 

Richt  weel  I  wat. 

That  sand-blin'  creature,  superstition, 
Had  ta'en  up  here  a  strong  position, 
An'  flourished  tae  in  good  condition; 

Till  Rabble's  lash 
Sent  a'  her  bulwarks  to  perdition, 

Wi'  fearfu'  crash. 
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Auld  orthodoxy's  humdrum  creed, 
He  gied  it  monie  an  ugly  screed: 
An'  hit  hersel'  upon  the  head 

Sic  heavy  licks, 
That  some  folk  thocht  he'd  been  her  dead, 

Wi'  his  wild  tricks. 

But  na,  the  jaud  was  vera  tough, 
An'  made  o'  what's  ca'd  raxin'  stuff, 
An'  still  she  manages  to  puff 

Her  stinkin'  breath; 
Although  to  me  its  clear  enough 

She's  got  her  death. 

He  gies  yon  silly  bleth'rin'  quack 
Ae  bitter  lick  across  the  back: 
Whilk  gars  him  gather  up  his  pack. 

An'  vanish  sune; 
Like  Lot,  he  never  durst  look  back 

Upon  the  toun. 

Noo  'tis  the  deil  that  feels  his  wit, 
I  see  him  doun  in  yon  black  pit. 
His  sootie  sides  are  like  to  split 

Wi'  rage  an'  fear; 
An'  loud  he  cries,  "  By  God,  I'll  flit 

If  he  comes  here.'' 

Yon  blethrin'  })riest,  ye  ken  him  well, 
Wha  to  his  dupes  the  tale  did  tell, 
That  our  puir  bardie  gaed  to  hell; 

Tell  him  frae  me, 
He'se  get  his  portion  there  himsel' 

For  that  d d  lee. 
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0  had  I  but  yon  lash  awee, 

Some  glorious  sport  I'd  let  ye  see; 

I've  twa-three  scoun'rels  in  my  e'e 

That  I  wad  flail; 
Although  for  it  I'd  hae  to  flee, 

Or  gang  to  jail. 

But  noo  I'll  hae  to  close  my  lay, 
For  though  I  sang  frae  op'nin'  day 
Up  even  until  the  gloamin'  grey, 

Or  gloomy  nicht, 
I'd  no  be  fit  to  sing  or  say 

His  praise  aricht. 

O  Burns,  when  pressed  wi'  grief  an'  toil. 
Ye  often  cheat  me  o'  a  smile; 
Ye've  lichtened  monie  a  wearie  mile 

0'  life's  dark  road, 
My  care-tired  soul  ye  aft  beguile 

0'  its  black  load. 

Thy  sangs  are  sparks  o'  livin'  flame, 
They  fire  the  heart  that's  cauld  and  tame, 
And  ower  monie  a  lowly  hame 

They  cast  a  spell; 
For  me,  they're  woven  wi'  my  frame. 

Part  o'  mysel'. 

An'  yon  great  sun,  sae  clear  an'  bright. 
That  casts  o'er  a'  her  golden  light. 
Shall  sink  down  in  eternal  night, 

The  earth  shall  flame, 
Ere  Scotsmen  cease  to  take  delight 

In  Burns's  name. 
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TO    A   FRIEND. 


Dear  Friend, 

Unswerving,  kind,  and  true, 
Through  years  of  ever-changing  hue, 

Through  sun  and  shadow  leal, 
Long  have  I  purposed  in  my  heart 
To  twine  my  thoughts  with  poet  art, 

And  tell  you  what  I  feel; 
For  in  this  bitter  world  of  woe, 

Of  trouble,  toil,  and  care, 
An  honest  friend,  where'er  we  go, 

Is  something  unco  rare — 
A  treasure,  a  pleasure 

But  seldom  to  be  found — 
Enlight'ning  and  bright'niug 

Life's  weary  winter  ground. 

Hail,  friendship  !  pi;rest  flame  of  earth, 
Of  love  and  truth  the  sacred  bii'th — 

A  glimpse  of  lieaven  below; 
Though  grov'ling  souls  abuse  thy  name. 
And  falsehood,  selfishness,  and  shame 

Oft  'neath  thy  colours  go; 
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Yet  will  I  bend  tlie  willing  knee 

Before  thy  hallowed  shrine, 
Whilst  glittering  on  thy  scroll  I  see 

The  name  of  Murray  shine — 
In  sadness  or  gladness, 

Unfading  and  unchanged, 
Though  groatless,  though  coatless, 

Still  true  and  unestranged. 

Fortune,  thou  April-featured  queen, 
In  frowns  and  smiles  alternate  seen, 

My  debts  to  thee  are  few; 
From  boyhood's  brink  I've  had  to  bear 
The  poor  man's  load  of  toil  and  care, 

With  wrinkled  sweaty  brow. 
I've  borne  in  quiv'ring,  voiceless  pain. 

The  worldling's  glance  of  scorn, 
While  words  of  anger  or  disdain 

My  inmost  soul  have  torn; 
Yet,  bearing  and  sharing 

My  hidden  griefs  with  John, 
Still  served  me  and  nerved  me 

To  battle  bravely  on. 

Dear  John,  dost  ever  call  to  miu' 
The  happy  rambles  of  langsyne 

Alang  the  banks  of  Clyde, 
When  sober  twilight's  pensive  hour, 
Of  wakening  star  and  dewy  flower. 

Crept  o'er  the  welkin  wide; 
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Or  wlien  the  welcome  Sabbath  days 

Had  stilled  the  wheel  of  toil, 
By  auld  Cathcart  or  Cathldn  braes, 

Or  woods  of  sweet  Carmyle — 
Conversing,  rehearsing 

Our  joys  and  sorrows  all, 
Still  minding  and  finding 

A  sweet  for  every  gall. 

0  God  !  accept  my  heart-born  praise, 
For  thy  sweet  gift  of  Sabbath  days — 

Bright  spots  of  peace  and  rest — 
Gay  links  of  gold  on  being's  chain. 
Like  evening  dews  or  summer  rain 

Unto  the  drooping  breast; 
Dear  are  they  to  the  wretch's  eye 

"Who  shares  the  primal  ban; 
They  bid  him  stand  erect  and  high, 

In  heart  and  soul  a  man — 
Else  bending,  unending. 

In  grov'ling  vile  pursuit, 
All  mean-like,  machine-like, 

Companion  of  the  brute. 

The  crowded  temple  built  with  hands. 
The  sullen  priest  with  gown  and  bands, 

Were  alien  to  me  then; 
I  better  loved  to  bend  the  knee 
Upon  the  flower-bespangled  lea, 

Or  down  some  lonely  glen, 
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Where  scented  muds  were  murm'ring  low 

Among  the  solemn  trees, 
And  ceaseless  from  the  streamlet's  flow 

Came  psalm-like  melodies — 
Inspiring  and  firing 

My  bosom's  deepest  core, 
With  feelings,  revealings, 

Eemembered  evermore. 

Ah !  who  can  tell  the  depth  of  joy, 
Undimmed  by  aught  of  base  alloy. 

That  swelled  my  bosom  then; 
The  blackbird  piping  on  the  tree, 
A  little  angel  seemed  to  me. 

With  words  of  hope  for  men : 
Each  flower  a  brighter  lustre  wore, 

And  in  each  bloomy  face 
A  meaning  hidden  heretofore 

The  raptured  glance  could  trace — 
Each  feature  of  nature. 

Beneath  me  and  above. 
Seemed  wearing,  declaring. 

Ours  is  a  God  of  love. 

With  small  good^vill  to  priest  or  saint. 
Sworn  foe  to  bigotry  and  cant. 

With  heart  and  soul  I'll  join 
The  kirk  that  wears  the  queenly  yoke; 
Or,  direr  still,  the  Free  Kirk  folk. 

For  Sabbaths  of  langsyne. 

K 
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I  want  no  noisy  Sabbath  trains, 

No  Sabbath-working  men, 
To  break  the  hallowed  calm  that  rests 

O'er  mountain,  hill,  and  glen. 
Let  gentle  and  semple 

Still  have  one  day  in  seven, 
To  ponder  and  wander 

Their  varied  ways  to  heaven. 

But  now,  in  case  your  patience  fail, 
I'll  have  to  end  my  rambling  tale. 

And  drop  my  rhyming  quill; 
May  fortune  bless  your  heart  and  hame, 
And  shield  the  flock  that  wear  your  name 

From  all  mischance  and  ill; 
May  plenty  smile  upon  your  store, 

Love  lighten  aye  your  hearth, 
May  death  and  sorrow  pass  your  door. 

Well  barred  by  health  and  mirth, 
Till  weary,  though  cheery, 

You  feel  it's  time  to  go 
Where  shining,  entwining. 

Love's  flowers  eternal  blow. 

Before  my  musie  faulds  her  vnng, 
She  sends  her  love  unto  your  King, 

The  best  o'  kings  she  kens; 
Though  like  some  kings  of  whom  she  reads, 
She  doubts  not  that  he's  taken  heads, 

In  twenties  and  in  tens; 
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To  Anderson,  the  blithe  and  leal, 

She  sends  remembrance  sure, 
And  begs  ye '11  no  forget  the  chiel, 

The  siccar-hearted  Mnir; 
She  hopes  yet,  in  tropes  yet. 

And  figures  fu'  o'  glee. 
To  hail  them,  and  nail  them 

To  immortality; 

That  is  to  say,  such  immortality  as  she  can  reach 
on  her  tiptoes,  puir  hizzie;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  her  wings  are  not  of  much  service  to  her. 


TO   THE 
GLASGOW   ECCENTRIC    SOCIETY    OF    GOODFELLOWS. 

Invitation  to  visit  the  Wallace  Oak  at  EUerslie. 

Eccentric  brithers,  ane  and  a'. 
Where'er  ye  be,  in  cot  or  ha'. 
Give  ear,  and  answer  to  the  ca' 

That  Freedom  sends  throusrh  me; 
She  hopes,  for  her  brave  hero's  sake, 
A  loving  pilgrimage  ye'll  make 
Unto  the  ever-hallowed  aik 

That  stands  at  EUerslie. 

Bruce,  Hofer,  "Washington,  and  Tell, 
'Neath  Freedom's  banner  battled  well; 
Bright  names  !  they  wake  as  with  a  spell 
Sweet  dreams  of  liberty; 
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But  o'er  them  all,  on  Scotia's  breast 
The  name  of  "  Wallace  wight  "  is  traced — 
The  pm*est,  bravest,  and  the  best 
E'er  struggled  to  be  free. 

Come,  Christie,  guid  auld  heart  and  true; 
Firm  is  my  faith,  "Wat.  Young,  on  you; 
Come,  Wallace,  break  ilk  fetter  through. 

And  lead  for  ance  the  van. 
Come,  Hogsett,  pawkie  wit  and  slee; 
Come,  Roger,  Flora's  devotee; 
Come,  Fife,  thy  merry  face  let's  see, 

Gin  ye'd  escape  my  ban. 

Come,  Craig,  leave  fossil  sticks  and  banes, 
Jink  for  a  day  Johnsonian  pains; 
Come,  Swanston,  frae  thy  rich  domains 

Of  scientific  lore; 
Come,  Fraser,  faithfu'  rhymster  frien', 
Sic  hallowed  spots  thou  lov'st,  I  ween; 
And  should  "  Will  Winkie  "  meet  thy  e'en, 

Enlist  him  in  the  core. 

Come,  Isaac,  wi'  your  harp  of  flowers; 
Come,  Joe,  wi'  a'  your  friendly  powers; 
And  bend  where  proud  in  ruin  towers 

The  sacred  Wallace  tree; 
O  come,  ilk  social  brither  true, 
And  rally  round  your  laureate  Hugh, 
Richt  proud  he'll  be  to  marshall  you 

To  glorious  Ellerslie. 
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THE   WANING   O     THE   YEAR. 

The  rosebud  on  the  leafy  brier 

Nae  langer  breathes  perfume; 
The  siller's  drappit  frae  the  haw, 

The  tassels  frae  the  broom; 
A  shadow's  fa'n  on  bloomy  eyes 

To  April's  bosom  dear, 
And  floatin'  doun  frae  thistle's  croon, 

Declares  the  waning  year. 

The  mavis,  'mang  the  bluid-red  row'n, 

Has  tint  his  loesome  sang. 
And  to  the  snawy  banks  abune 

Nae  liltin'  laverocks  gang; 
While  voiceless  is  ilk  forest  nook 

Where  leaves  are  waxin'  sear, 
Save  when  alane,  wee  Eobin's  strain 

Swells  o'er  the  waning  year. 


YOUNG   SPRING. 

Thou'rt  welcome,  thrice  welcome,  again  young  spring, 
Wi'  the  bud  and  the  bloom  in  your  train,  young  spring; 

Wi'  your  streams  gushing  free, 

Like  wee  bairnies  in  glee, 
Singin'  blithe  as  they  jink  to  the  main,  young  spring. 
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Weel  I  mind  in  the  dead  of  the  year,  young  spring, 
When  Nature  lay  dowie  and  drear,  young  spring; 
When  the  snell  norlan'  hreeze 
Gar'd  us  creep  round  the  bleeze, 
How  our  hearts  langed  to  see  you  appear,  young  spring. 

Now  your  firstling,  the  snawdrap,  's  in  bloom,  young 

spring, 
A  wee  morning  star  in  the  gloom,  young  spring; 

'Midst  cauld  wintry  climes, 

Lone  pointing  to  times 
Of  sunshine,  of  sang,  and  perfume,  young  spring. 

Sune  the  celandine  stars  mil  unfold,  young  spring, 
And  the  coltsfoot  wee  circlets  of  gold,  young  spring; 
Sune  the  violet's  blue  e'e 
'Neath  the  hedgerows  we'll  see, 
And  the  gowans  thick  spangling  the  wold,  young  spring. 

The  mavis  lilts  blithe  in  the  glen,  young  spring, 
And  the  lark  soars  in  sang  'yont  our  ken,  young  spring; 
While  the  wudmouse  fu'  fain, 
'Neath  the  grey  lichened  stane, 
Keeks  in  joy  frae  its  dark  winter  den,  young  spring. 

Thou  hast  buskit  the  lone  hazel  shaw,  young  spring; 
Wi'  catkins  its  tasselled  fu'  braw,  young  spring; 

And  the  saughen-bush  gay. 

In  its  siller  array. 
Sheds  a  gleam  o'er  the  dark  waterfa',  young  spring. 
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THE    ANNIVERSARY    OF    BURNS. 

Mirk  is  the  niclit,  and  at  the  pane 
The  wild  winds  chant  a  weary  strain, 
That  swells  as  frae  a  heart  o'  pain 

And  dies  awa', 
While  weeping  glooms,  bedrenched  wi'  rain. 

Shroud  nature  a'. 

The  day  is  gane — the  dowie  day — 
That  knew  but  one  warm  sunny  ray, 
One  smile  o'  bloom,  one  merry  ray 

Frae  earth  or  sky. 
Whose  hours  seemed  mourners  in  array 

Of  saddest  dye. 

But  come  it  foul,  or  come  it  fair, 
Wi'  radiant  smile,  or  murky  air, 
Auld  Scotia  still  flings  by  her  care 

And  blithely  turns. 
To  hail  the  day  wi'  honours  rare 

That  gied  her  Burns. 

Methinks  I  see  the  guid  auld  kimmer. 
Green  be  her  leaves,  and  hale  her  timmer, 
Wi'  open  arms,  in  Januar's  glimmer, 

Greeting  the  day 
Wi'  welcome,  that  the  bairns  o'  summer 

Micht  lang  to  hae. 
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Methinks  I  hear  her  siller  tongue, 
In  gratefa'  accents  heavenward  flung, 
Belling  the  hour  that  to  her  hrung 

The  dark-eyed  boy, 
Who  a'  her  heart's  rich  passions  sung 

Wi'  pride  and  joy. 

Who  sang  her  hopes,  her  griefs,  and  fears, 
Gave  voices  to  her  smiles  and  tears, 
Sweet  sounds  that  in  all  coming  years 

Shall  glad  her  swains, 
And  from  their  cradles  to  their  biers 

Shall  soothe  their  pains. 

His  lays  shall  nerve  the  warrior's  arm. 
The  throbbing  heart  of  love  shall  charm, 
And  rouse  the  glowing  flames  that  warm 

The  patriot's  breast. 
Or  'gainst  life's  marshalled  wrongs  shall  arm 

The  poor  oppressed. 

Wae  worth  the  loon,  where'er  he  be. 

Of  lowly  lot  or  high  degree, 

Wha  scorns  to  greet  wi'  honest  glee 

This  day's  returns. 
Nor  drains  "the  cup  o'  memory" 

To  Scotland's  Burns. 

May  sang  ne'er  thrill  his  cauldrife  heart. 
Till  cankering  cares  in  joy  depart; 
May  fancy's  sweet  bewitching  art, 

Or  music's  swell, 
Ne'er  in  his  breast  bid  raptures  start 

Wi'  magic  spell. 
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This  niclit  in  many  a  merry  core, 
In  town  and  claclian,  Scotland  o'er, 
And  eke  on  many  a  stranger  shore. 

Far,  far  frae  hame, 
Warm  hearts  the  social  cup  shall  povir 

In  Burns's  name. 

Blithe  groups  even  now  I  seem  to  see, 
Warm  smiles  in  licht  beam  sweet  on  me. 
And  frequent  strikes  the  gush  o'  glee 

Upon  mine  ear; 
While  crack  and  joke,  and  laughter  hie. 

Ring  loud  and  clear. 

'Tis  but  a  dream  o'  loved  langsyne, 
When  kind  congenial  hearts  wad  join 
In  honour  o'  the  Bard  divine 

Wha  chai-med  us  a'; 
But  loves  will  fade,  and  friens  will  tine. 

Youth  melt  awa'. 

I'm  sitting  here  my  Icefu'  lane, 
Sole  monarch  o'  my  ain  hearthstane, 
List'ning  the  midnicht  tempest's  mane, 

The  casements'  shiver. 
Musing  on  friends  estranged  and  gane — 

Ay,  gane  for  ever. 
But  mateless,  cheerless,  though  I  be, 
Ae  cup  o'  love  I  still  may  pree. 
So  "  here's  thy  glorious  memory. 

Loved  Bard  o'  Doon, 
Whose  genius  bricht  has  been  to  me 

A  priceless  boon." 
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Nor  hereabouts,  nor  far  awa', 
Amang  the  countless  circles  sma', 
Wha  toast  thy  name  in  silent  awe, 

Or  sang  divine, 
Is  there  a  heart  that  love  can  shaw 

Mair  deep  than  mine. 


2oth  January,  1851. 


THE  BANNER  OF  THE  COVENANT A  FRAGMENT. 

White  Banner  of  the  Covenant, 

While  on  thy  folds  I  gaze, 
Athwart  my  thrilling  soul  there  flows 

A  dream  of  other  days; 
The  curlew's  wailing  voice  I  hear, 

The  plover's  startled  cry. 
Where  Scotia's  faithfu'  few  are  met 

To  gain  their  rights  or  die. 

White  Banner  of  the  Covenant, 

Unfurl 'd  I  see  thee  now, 
A  quiv'ring  in  the  fervent  stream 

Of  praise  they  upward  throw; 
As  o'er  the  moor  the  horsemen  come, 

With  swift,  yet  measured  tread. 
Dark  Clavcr'se,  of  the  ruthless  heart, 

Careering  at  their  head. 
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MY  AULD  FKIEN'  PETER. 
"The  king  of  guid  fallows,  and  wale  of  auld  men."— Bums. 

Ye've  aiblins  heard  tell  o'  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 
For  monie  speak  well  o'  my  auld  frien'  Peter; 

Gae  search  Scotland  through, 

'Mang  the  guid  and  the  true, 
And  ye'll  bear  hack  the  bell  to  my  auld  frien'  Peter. 

Though  threescore  and  mair  is  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 
And  lyart's  the  hair  o'  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 

Yet  his  heart,  fresh  and  young, 

And  his  blithe  furthy  tongue, 
Skail  a'  thochts  o'  care  for  my  auld  frien'  Peter. 

Deep  thocht  furr's  the  brow  of  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 
And  pith  marks  the  mou'  of  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 

While  his  gleg  hazel  e'e 

Is  sae  piercin'  and  slee. 
That  nocht  jinks  the  view  of  my  auld  frien'  Peter. 

Fu'  deep  is  the  lore  of  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 

Ilk  great  name  of  yore  kens  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 

Ilk  noble  deed  done. 

Ilk  fecht  bravely  won, 
Is  graved  on  the  core  of  my  auld  frien'  Peter. 

Ilk  flower  on  the  lea  kens  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 
Ilk  busk  and  ilk  tree  kens  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 

Frae  the  grey  lichened  aik 

To  the  sedge  by  the  lake, 
Ilk  kind  and  degree  kens  my  auld  frien'  Peter. 
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To  nature  sae  leal  is  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 
Ilk  beast  of  the  fiel'  loes  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 

And  wee  birdies  a', 

In  moorland  and  sbaw, 
By  name  are  kent  weel  to  my  auld  frien'  Peter; 

'Bout  starnies  of  niclit  kens  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 
Their  size  and  their  hicht  kens  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 

And  he  sees  at  a  glance 

Through  their  jing-go-ring  dance. 
Sic  a  lang-headed  wicht  is  my  auld  frien'  Peter. 

Baith  young  folk  and  auld  like  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 
Baith  fearsome  and  bauld  like  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 

Baith  mither  and  wean 

To  see  him  are  fain, 
Their  heart-thochts  are  tauld  to  my  auld  frien'  Peter. 

Gin'  gladness  is  thine,  seek  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 
Gin'  ye  sadly  rej)ine,  seek  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 

In  sorrow  or  glee 

Guid  counsel  has  he, 
And  sympathies  fine  has  my  auld  frieu'  Peter. 

Kind  Fortune,  tak'  care  of  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 
Send  guid  to  the  shai-e  of  my  auld  frien'  Peter, 

That  a'  may  gang  weel 

In  his  breist  and  his  biel', 
Is  monie's  heart-prayer  for  my  auld  frien'  Peter. 
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DECEMBEE. 
"  The  summer  is  past,  the  harvest  is  ended. " 

The  auld  dune  yeai-,  like  time-worn  man, 
Frail,  bent,  and  hirplin',  staff  in  ban'. 
Draws  near  the  close  o'  its  earthly  span, 

'Midst  clouds  and  gloom, 
Deep  wrinkled,  withered,  hoar,  and  wan. 

Sealed  for  the  tomb. 

Stern  Fate  drives  fast  our  years  away; 
In  Mem'ry's  glance  'twas  yesterday 
I  pu'd  the  gowden  primrose  gay 

From  April's  breast. 
While  throstle  thrilled  the  budding  spray 

That  screened  his  nest. 

Ay,  Fancy  sees,  like  yestermorn, 

The  scented  snaw-wreath  on  the  thorn, 

The  wilding  brier  her  breast  adorn 

With  blushes  sweet. 
While  fragrant  bean  and  juicy  corn 

Kissed  Summer's  feet. 

Ay,  still  methinks  in  Mem'ry's  ear 
The  blithesome  reaper's  song  I  hear 
Amang  the  yellow-bearded  here. 

Or  nodding  wheat; 
While  Plenty,  cleeked  wi'  Autumn  sere, 

Smiled  o'er  him  sweet. 
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But,  all !  the  day's  grown  cauld  and  brief-- 
Pale  Autumn's  gleaned  her  hindmost  sheaf- 
And  woodlands,  stripped  of  flower  and  leaf, 

Are  shivering  hare; 
While  Winter  shakes  his  angry  neif. 

And  frowns  despair. 

O'er  land,  o'er  sea,  o'er  foamy  shore, 
Sweep  chilly  storms  with  angry  roar, 
Bending  the  forest  monarch  hoar. 

The  gnarled  aik, 
'Midst  gloomy  fir  trees  moaning  sore 

With  eerie  quake; 

Rustling  amang  the  yellow  sedge, 
Adoun  the  moorland  streamlet's  edge, 
Shiv'ring  the  wallflower  on  the  ledge 

Of  hoary  tower. 
Ruffling  the  maukin  'neath  the  hedge 

In's  bracken  bower. 

Cauld  seeping  rains  or  plashing  sleet, 
Puir  owrie  beast  and  birdie  weet; 
While  aft  the  rattling  hailstanes  beat 

Abune  their  beilds, 
Pearling  the  jetty  craws  that  fleet 

Owcr  lanely  fields. 
Aft  frae  the  lift,  cauld,  frowning,  dour, 
The  swirling  fleecy  snaw-flakes  pour. 
Dark  drifting  with  their  icy  stour 

Ower  faiild  and  pen. 
Mantling  the  beds  of  bud  and  flower 

On  hill  and  glen. 
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Sexton  of  Time,  December  drear  ! 
Stern  mourner  o'er  pale  Nature's  bier, 
Closing  the  eyelids  of  the  year 

When  all  is  o'er, 
nk  pensive  spirit  lovetli  dear 

Thy  visage  hoar. 

For  'neath  thy  bleakest  wintry  sky, 
The  lanely  wand'rer  can  descry 
Glimpses  of  beauty  to  the  eye. 

As  sweet  and  fair 
As  aught  that  Spring  or  Summer  high 

Resplendent  wear. 

On  May,  or  June,  or  July  lea, 
When  all  is  bright  and  fair  to  see; 
Nae  beauty  charms  the  poet's  e'e. 

Where'er  he  treads, 
Mair  sweet  than  Winter's  holly  tree. 

Red,  rich  with  beads: 

Or  hoary  ruin's  ivy  pall, 

Lone  rustling  o'er  the  shattered  wall; 

Unto  the  owlet's  mouldering  hall 

A  curtain  fair, 
Aft  pressed  aside  when  evening's  fall 

Bedims  the  air. 

When  Spring,  with  blinks  of  sun  and  rain, 
Brings  freshest  verdure  to  the  plain, 
Can  wood  or  field,  in  leaf  or  grain, 

Show  sweeter  green 
Than  yonder  rugged  mossy  stane, 

Like  velvet  sheen  ? 
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Or  when  King  Frost,  witli  magic  power, 
Busks  bright  in  silent  midnight  hour 
Ilk  hedge  and  tree,  till  siller 'd  ower 

"With  pearlings  rare — 
Can  Summer  'midst  her  fragrant  dower 

(Show  aught  sae  fair? 

Winter  !  thou  boasts  nae  bloomy  leas, 
Clear  gushing  streams,  deep-shadowed  trees, 
Nae  scented  winds,  nae  witching  glees 

Delight  thy  ear; 
But  thine  are  starry  mysteries — 

Bright,  sparkling  clear. 

Oh  !  peerless  nights,  I  ween,  are  thine. 
Bright  gemmed  with  countless  orbs  divine; 
The  moon,  heaven's  beamy  queen,  benign, 

Sweet  smiles  on  thee. 
Flinging  in  love  her  tresses  fine 

O'er  land  and  sea. 

Orion's  glittering  girdle  rare, 

The  starry  Lion  in  his  lair, 

The  Archer  bright,  the  silver  Bear, 

Guarding  the  pole, 
With  countless  myriads  rich  and  fair. 

Around  thee  roll. 

Thus,  when  life's  year  draws  near  its  close, 
And  wintry  age  dark  downward  goes — 
When  flowers  of  joy  their  fragrance  lose 

'Neath  blast  of  care, 
And  earthly  hope  his  taper  throws 

To  grim  despair. 
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Religion's  heavenly  radiance  bright, 
Beams  star-like  midst  the  gathering  night, 
Guiding  the  soul  to  realms  of  light 

Far  'yond  the  tomb. 
Where  sundered  links  of  earth  unite 

Midst  endless  bloom. 

Old  year  !  a  long,  a  last  farewell; 

The  hand  is  raised  that  strikes  thy  knell; 

Soon  on  thine  ear  Death's  summons  fell 

Shall  sink  in  woe, 
And  midst  thy  vanished  kin  to  dwell, 

Hence  thou  must  go. 

Alas  !  thy  fate  is  that  of  all 

Who,  living,  tread  this  earthly  ball; 

Lofty  and  low  alike  must  fall 

Before  decay, 
And  sleep  beneath  oblivion's  pall, 

Midst  kindred  clay. 


THE    WALLACE    OAK. 

Grey  Oak  of  Elderslie  !  though  time 

Thy  lordly  crest  has  riven; 
Till  now,  a  shattered  oak  thou  stand'st. 

To  mould 'ring  ruin  given^ — • 
Yet  o'er  the  patriot  soul  thou  shed'st 

A  holier  delight 
Than  noblest  forms,  earth's  woodlands  wide, 

Can  boast  of  grace  or  might. 

L 
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Thougli  ages  dim  their  stormy  wratli 

Upon  thy  brow  have  shed, 
Unquailing  still  thou  darest  to  rear 

In  pride  thy  blighted  head; 
Wliile  old  tradition  smiling  stands, 

And  fondly  points  to  thee, 
As  to  a  shrine  where  noblest  hearts 

Might  proudly  bend  the  knee. 

When  fell  usurping  tyranny 

Upheld  her  iron  sway, 
And  prostrate  Scotia  'neath  the  gloom 

Of  dire  oppression  lay, 
Among  thy  hollow  boughs  a  spark 

Of  liberty  was  nursed. 
Which  kindling  wide  o'er  hill  and  glen 

With  morn-like  brightness  burst. 

Wallace,  stern  Freedom's  darling  son, 

Her  bravest  and  her  best, 
Found  refuge  from  o'erwhelming  foes. 

Within  thy  leafy  breast; 
His  was  the  sword  in  after  times 

That  cleft  old  Scotia's  chain. 
And  bade  her  drooping  Thistle  raise 

Its  stainless  crest  again. 

Hence,  while  that  peerless  thistle  blooms. 

Unstained  by  servile  dyes. 
And  yon  proud  hills  their  summits  raise 

Unconquered  to  the  skies, 
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The  name  of  Wallace  shall  be  dear 

To  Scotia's  inmost  heart, 
Her  whispered  word  in  danger's  hour, 

When  sword  and  scabbard  part. 

Old  Tree  !  though  thou  hast  battled  long 

Against  Time's  withering  sway. 
Like  all  that  lives,  thou  yet  must  learn 

To  bend  and  kiss  the  clav; 
Still  thou  shalt  flourish  ever  green. 

In  brightest  realms  of  fame — 
Thy  memory  fades  not,  for  'tis  link'd 

Unto  a  deathless  name  ! 


Paisley,  July,  1815. 


TO    MRS.    JOHN    THOMSON    (ELIZABETH   BURNS), 
DAUGHTER    OF    ROBERT    BURNS. 

25th  January,  1853. 

Daughter  of  Scotia's  best  and  dearest  bard, 
The  dark-eyed  peasant  of  the  braes  of  Coil; 
Who  in  the  lap  of  penuiy  and  toil 
Made  never-dying  fame  his  bright  reward; 
Who  fused  his  country's  heart  in  living  song, 
And  taught  his  humble  peers,  dov\Ti-trodden  long. 
With  front  erect,  their  heaven-horn  rights  to  guard; 
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Who  dared  the  scowl  of  pomp,  the  bigot's  ban, 

While  rank's  vain  trappings,  priestcraft's  robe,  he  rent; 

While  virtue's  mask  from  falsehood's  face  he  wrung, 

And  with  prophetic  joy  enraptured  sung 

The  dawn  of  better  days,  the  brotherhood  of  man; 

Accept  this  humble  gift  of  warm  esteem, 

Faint  likeness  of  thy  sire  though  it  may  seem, 

Compared  with  living  forms  which  round  thy  ingle  ran, 

Compared  with  breathing  forms  whose  life  in  thine  began. 


MARCH   SONNETS. 

I  LOVE  to  hear  thee  blust'ring  in  the  woods. 
Fierce  brawling  March,  engaged  in  battle  keen 
With  lingering  Winter  ;  now  in  golden  sheen 
Prevailing,  and  anon  in  sullen  moods, 
'Neath  pelting  hails  and  grim  depressing  clouds, 
Laid  prostrate  by  the  tyrant  hoar  and  lean; 
Hope  smiles  upon  the  conflict  wild,  I  ween ; 
And  Beauty,  wand'ring  by  the  dancing  floods, 
Crowned  with  a  fragrant  wreath  of  swelling  buds, 
Calls  forth  in  sweetest,  sun-enchanted  dells 
Her  scented  troops  of  bloomy  stars  and  bells  ; 
While  Love,  impatient  for  her  nestling  broods. 
Bids  all  her  feathered  choir  burst  out  in  glee, 
As  Spring's  rude  champion  smiles  in  victory. 
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The  path  of  time  lies  ever  o'er  decay, 
Death  fringes  aye  the  flowing  train  of  life, 
The  herald  snowdrop  waneth  fast  away. 
As  brighter  things  of  bloom  are  waxing  rife; 
Now  golden  starlets  of  the  celandine, 
In  twinkling  clusters  'neath  the  hedgerows  peep, 
And  blue-eyed  violets  from  their  wintry  sleep 
Are  rising  radiant  all  with  dreams  divine; 
Full-orbed  the  glowing  coltsfoot  'gins  to  shine, 
Bright  bandying  glances  with  the  king  of  day; 
And  windflowers,  where  the  sylvan  shadows  play, 
Sweet  to  each  passing  gale  their  plumes  incline; 
Alas  for  thee,  wan  Winter's  lonely  flower ! 
None  weeps  their  death  who  leave  too  rich  a  dower. 


The  lark  is  in  the  blue,  where  stars  are  sleeping, 
A  trembling  thread  of  song  its  link  to  earth; 
The  merle  and  thrush  each  glade  are  steeping 
In  quivering  gushes  of  unbounded  mirth; 
Soft  winds  are  whisp'ring  joyous  o'er  the  birth 
Of  sweet  unfolding  wreaths  of  bud  and  bloom, 
Their  viewless  pinions  lapping  faint  perfume 
In  radiant  chalices  profuse  put  forth; 
From  Spring's  rich  treasury  unkenn'd  to  dearth, 
As  if  by  fairy  hands  in  nooks  of  green. 
Now  grey-haired  sires  at  sun-lit  doors  are  seen, 
And  wanton  children  stealing  from  the  hearth, 
Adown  the  fragrant  lanes  rejoicing  go, 
Where  Flora's  early  gems  are  gleaming  to  and  fro. 
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A  JOYOUS  sight  it  is,  I  ween,  to  see 
The  stalwart  ploughman  with  his  steeds  at  toil, 
Turning  the  rich  red  furrows  of  the  soil. 
The  fertile  source  of  harvests  yet  to  be; 
Oft  whistling  to  his  team,  in  thoughtless  glee, 
While  lustrous  crows  thick  flit  upon  his  trail. 
Companions  true  in  sunshine,  rain,  or  hail, 
As  each  alternate  sweeps  athwart  the  lea; 
The  sheeted  seedsman,  too,  with  measured  stride, 
I  love  to  view  lone  stalking  o'er  the  plain, 
Show'ring  along  his  track  the  yellow  grain; 
While  cheering  Hope  beholds  with  eyes  of  pride 
The  rustling  treasures  of  the  autumn  day. 
And  sweet  in  Fancy's  ear  soft  sings  the  reaper's  lay 


Some  joys  there  be  that  frequent  tasted  pall. 
Unto  the  satiate  spirit  waxing  stale; 
Some  splendours  often  gazed  at,  seem  to  pale. 
And,  grown  familiar,  tine  their  brightness  all; 
But  thou,  0  Spring !  dost  ever  sweetly  fall 
Upon  our  senses  with  a  sweet  surprise; 
Thy  fresh'ning  meads,  thy  blue  o'erarching  skies, 
Thy  early  blooms,  in  constellations  small. 
Thy  woods  resounding  Avith  the  wild-bird's  call, 
Year  after  year  bid  swelling  raptures  rise, 
Deep,  rich,  and  pure,  as  those  of  paradise, 
Ere  blighting  sin  had  cursed  this  earthly  ball. 
When  Adam  led,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God, 
His  beauteous  Eve  athwart  the  virgin  sod. 
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SONNETS — OUR   PLEASURE    TRIP. 

Respectfully  dedicated  to  the  "ladies  fair,"  who  graced  the  deck  of  the 
Ardentinny  with  their  presence,  on  Tuesday,  16th  August,  1853,  during 
her  excursion  down  the  Frith. 

Through  the  grey  mists  of  Autumn's  chilly  mom, 
Adown  the  Clyde  our  steamer  churned  her  way; 
And  ere  the  sun  had  scaled  the  breast  of  day, 
Far  from  the  city's  irksome  turmoil  borne, 
The  golden-rippled  Frith  before  us  lay, 
With  unveiled  charms  of  island,  loch,  and  bay, 
Where  clust'ring  cots  sweet  shelt'ring  nooks  adorn; 
Blithe  groups  of  youth  made  glad  the  sunny  sands, 
Or  sported  'midst  the  surge  in  merry  bands, 
While  swept  o'erhead  the  sea-bird's  cry  forlorn; 
By  castled  steeps  we  passed,  and  mountains  hoar, 
And  cornfields  yellowing  in  the  smile  of  noon. 
Each  heart  rejoicing  in  the  priceless  boon 
Of  countless  beauties  gleaned  from  sea  and  shore. 


A  GUSHING  loveliness  art  thou,  0  Clyde ! 
From  where  thy  waters  leave  their  native  hills, 
In  trickling  music  of  their  infant  rills, 
Rejoicing  as  they  flow,  to  where,  in  pride, 
Thou  circlest  stately  isles,  and  stretchest  wide. 
In  loch  and  bay,  thy  arms  of  majesty; 
A  glorious  privilege  thou  art  to  me, 
For  I  have  loved  to  wander  by  thy  side. 
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111  lonely  glens  and  dells  of  freshest  green, 
Where  dancing  leaves  were  mirrored  in  the  sheen 
Of  amber  deeps  that  rapture  seemed  to  stay; 
And  this  sweet  Autumn  day  upon  thy  breast, 
A  dream  of  beauty  on  my  soul  has  pressed, 
That  death's  cold  hand  alone  can  rend  away. 


SONNET. 
Addressed  to  Alex.  Smith,  on  receiving  a  copy  of  his  poems. 

Thanks  for  this  precious  gift,  my  dear  young  frien'. 
Thy  first  rich  tribute  to  the  lap  of  fame — 
A  gage  flung  down  in  challenge  of  a  name, 
Which  star-like  o'er  oblivion  may  ascend; 
Oh  !  that  my  warmest  sympathies  might  lend 
An  impulse  to  that  gorgeous  muse  of  thine, 
To  cheer  her  up  those  steeps  of  song  divine 
Where  noblest  bards  of  earth  have  loved  to  wend. 
These  firstlings  of  thy  genius  sure  portend 
A  glorious  harvest  in  the  coming  years, 
When  mellowing  wisdom,  golden-leaved,  appears. 
Her  autumn  beauties  with  thy  strains  to  blend, 
And  April  fancy,  all  her  blossoms  shed, 
Twines  fruited  splendours  round  her  dreamy  head. 
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SONGS. 


THE    LOVERS    OF    NATUEE. 

Written  for  the  Eccentric  Club,  a  Glasgow  Society,  formed  for  the  study 
of  Birds,  Beasts,  and  Flowers,  Dec.  1846. 

Ah — "  Toddlin'  hame." 


Noo  mnter  has  crestit  tlie  far  hills  wi'  snaw, 
And  chased  the  bricht  beauties  of  autumn  awaj 
The  fields  noo  are  bare,  and  the  flowers  Ipng  dead, 
While  thepalegruesomepuddock-stoolreigns  on  the  mead. 
Chorus — ^Yet  true  to  auld  Nature, 

'Neath  winter's  cauld  wing, 
Here's  a  mem'ry  to  autumn, 
Sweet  simmer,  and  spring. 

The  squirrel's  in  his  den,  the  wee  bat's  in  his  cave. 
And  the  swallow  has  wandered  far,  far  o'er  the  wave; 
The  woods  are  unbuskit,  the  hedgeraws  are  bare. 
And  the  bank  of  the  Adldbird  is  curtained  nae  niair. 
Yet  true,  &c. 
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The  lav'rocks  nae  mair  gar  tlie  lift  ring  wi'  glee, 
But  owrie  and  heartless  they  swarm  on  the  lea; 
The  redbreast  keeks  bauld  through  the  wee  cottage  pane, 
And  the  bonnie  cock  shilfa  flits  round  the  door  stane. 
Yet  true,  &c. 

The  wa'tlower  nae  mair  on  the  auld  castle  wa' 
Gars  the  dark  ivy  mantle  look  lightsome  and  braw; 
Noo  shiv'ring  it  waves  while  the  winter  winds  blow, 
As  if  thrilled  by  their  sough  through  each  crevice  below. 
Yet  true,  &c. 

The  burn  dashes  drumlie  and  fast  doun  the  glen, 
Where  it  ancc  loved  to  linger  round  ilk  flowery  den; 
But  the  lay  of  the  lintie,  or  merle's  merry  din, 
Nae  mair  mingles  sweet  with  the  sang  o'  the  linn. 
Yet  true,  &c. 

Oh  !  the  glad  months  are  gane,  when  o'er  green  bank 

and  brae 
We  wandered  in  joy  thi'ough  the  lang  gowden  day, 
A-wooing  ilk  flower-cup,  wee  starlet,  and  bell, 
That  springs  in  the  forest,  the  field,  or  the  dell. 
Yet  true,  &c. 

Oh  fair  fa'  ilk  chiel  wha  in  love  bends  the  knee 
To  the  meanest  wee  blossom  that  blinks  frae  the  lea, 
Whase  heart  find  a  treasure  in  bird,  beast,  or  stane, 
And  meets  aye  wi'  pleasure  when  rambling  alane. 
Sae  true,  &c. 
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OH  THOU  HAST  LEFT,  MY  AIM  LOVE. 

Oh  tlioii  bast  left,  my  ain  love, 
This  wearie  warld  of  pain,  love; 
Thy  pure  spirit's  gane 
To  its  ain  Faither's  hanie. 

Nae  cauld  blasts  of  care,  love, 
Can  ever  reach  thee  mair,  love, 
Nae  want  nor  woe  is  there, 
In  thy  ain  Faither's  hame. 

Frae  a'  thy  youthfu'  bloom,  love. 
Death  led  thee  to  the  tomb,  love, 
And  left  a'  in  gloom 
Eound  our  ain  happy  hame. 

Our  ance  joyous  hearth,  love, 
Kens  nae  mair  of  mirth,  love, 
My  joys  a'  on  earth 
Aye  were  linked  wi  thy  name. 

Though  hard  fate  is  mine,  love, 
'Twere  sin  to  repine,  love, 
A  pui-e  licht  is  thine 
In  thy  ain  Faither's  hame. 

A  few  years  below,  love. 
In  this  world  of  woe,  love, 
And  then  I  shall  go 
To  join  thee  at  hame. 
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A    WAEFU'    LAMENT, 

Air — "  The  ewie  wi'  the  croohit  horn." 

O  WEARY  Time,  as  thou  rin'st  roun', 
Fell  change  thou  bring'st  to  our  guid  toun, 
Thy  ruthless  han'  is  tearin'  doun 
Our  auld-warld  relics  ane  and  a' ! 

The  bishop's  castle,  whar  in  yore 
Brave  Wallace  skailt  the  Southrons'  gore, 
Has  passed  awa  for  evermore 
As  gin  it  ne'er  had  been  ava. 

The  auld  grey  thorn  upon  our  green, 
Whaur  ance  the  chevalier  was  seen, 
Has  had  to  lower  its  crest,  I  ween, 
And  'neath  the  spoiler's  axe  to  fa'. 

Yon  guid  auld  brig,  our  faither's  pride, 
That  lang  has  braved  the  angry  Clyde, 
Maun  sink  noo  in  oblivion's  tide — 
The  word  has  gane  it  sune  maun  fa'. 

But  last,  an'  warst,  it  grieves  me  sair 
To  think  our  ancient  seat  o'  lair, 
That's  stood  twa  hundred  years  an'  mair. 
By  heartless  cuifs  is  doomed  to  fa'. 

There  learning  lang  has  had  her  hame, 
There  genius  speclt  the  heights  of  fame; 
For  link'd  to  monic  a  glorious  name 
Is  that  grey  pile  that  noo  maun  fa'. 
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Whaur  Smith,  and  Reid  poured  learning's  stream, 
Wliaur  Campbell's  muse  first  learned  to  dream, 
Whaur  Watt  owercam  the  giant  steam, 
Micht  sure  be  hallowed  ground  to  a'. 

But  wisdom,  wit,  and  learning  noo 
At  mammon's  shrine  hae  learned  to  bow; 
For  grander  hames  in  mansions  new 
They've  sold  our  hoary  College  wa'. 

Foul  fa'  the  loons,  that  I  should  ban. 
Its  mair  than  flesh  or  bluid  can  stan', 
Wi'  richt  guid  will  I'd  lend  a  han' 
To  gie  some  o'  their  necks  a  thraw. 

Sanct  Mungo  noo  may  liing  his  head, 
And  wrap  him  in  the  dowie  weed; 
For  sure  his  ancient  spirit's  dead, 
Or  this  grey  pile  wad  never  fa'. 


THE    FLOWER   LOVEBS. 
Air—"Jeanie's  Black  E'e." 

When  spring  frae  the  blue  lift  in  beauty  comes  smiling, 

And  stern  icy  winter  gangs  frowning  away; 
While  blithe  sings  the  mavis,  the  bright  hours  beguiling, 
And  woods  a'  are  busking  in  leafy  array; 

Coltsfoot  and  celandine 

Wee  gowden  starnies  shine. 
And  sweetly  the  primrose  and  violet  blow; 

Forth  over  hill  and  glen, 

Far  frae  the  haunts  of  men, 
Joyously  wandeiing  we  flower-lovers  go. 
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When  sweet  simmer's  smiles  set  the  braes  a'  a-blooming, 

And  swallows  return  frae  their  haunts  o'er  the  sea, 
While  rosebud  and  hawthorn  their  dens  are  perfuming, 
And  speedwells  are  bright  as  a  fair  maiden's  e'e; 

Kingcups  and  daises  fair 

Spangle  our  meadows  rare — 
Lilies  are  glancing  where  clear  streamlets  flow; 

Forth  over  hill  and  glen, 

Far  frae  the  haunts  of  men. 
Joyously  wandering  we  flower-lovers  go. 

"When  sere-leaved  decay  o'er  the  woodlands  is  stealing, 

And  bell-flowers  are  waving  their  pennons  of  blue ; 
While  hairst  a'  her  treasures  in  rich  fields  revealing. 
Brings  plenty  and  joy  to  the  blithe  reaper's  view; 

Clamb'ring  o'er  bank  and  brae, 

Schoolboys  are  wand'ring  gay, 
Plundering  the  hazel,  the  bramble,  and  sloe; 

Forth  over  hill  and  glen. 

Far  frae  the  haunts  of  men, 
Joyoxisly  wandering  we  flower-lovers  go. 

Though  mnter  in  storms,  o'er  the  dark  earth  is  flying. 
And  flowers  smile  nae  mair  on  the  cauld  cheerless  day. 
Yet  nature  has  charms  'mong  the  lone  woods  lying, 
Dear  to  the  soul  which  delights  in  her  sway; 

O'er  ruin's  crumbling  wall 

Green  hangs  the  ivy  pall, 
Rich  coral  gems  deck  the  rude  hollow  bough, 

Where  over  hills  and  glen, 

Far  frae  the  haunts  of  men. 
Joyously  wandering  we  flower-lovers  go. 
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We  grudge  not  the  worldling  his  pomp,  power,  and 
pleasure. 
Though  nameless  and  poor,  down  life's  rough  course 
we  steer; 
Each  field-path  and  hedge-row  to  us  yields  a  treasure, 
And  ours  are  the  beauties  encircling  the  year; 
Bird,  beast,  and  flowery  lea. 
Rock,  stream,  and  leafy  tree, 
With  tendrils  of  love  round  our  hearts  seem  to  grow, 
When  forth  over  hill  and  glen. 
Far  frae  the  haunts  of  men. 
Joyously  wandering  we  flower-lovers  go. 


GLENCOE. 
Air — "Jeannette  and  Jeannot." 

You  are  going  far  away,  boys. 

Away  from  lone  Glencoe, 
But  its  memory  will  go  with  you,  boys, 

Wherever  you  may  go; 
Upon  your  eyes  its  peaks  shall  rise, 

You'll  hear  its  streamlets  flow, 
And  within  your  breast,  when  world  oppressed, 

You'll  sigh  for  dark  Glencoe. 

You  are  going  far  away,  boys. 

Away  from  stern  Glencoe, 
You've  seen  the  spot — the  damned  spot — 

Of  murder  long  ago; 
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The  brook  you've  seen  in  crystal  sheen, 
That  blood-red  once  did  flow, 

And  a  curse  must  start  within  your  heart, 
Where'er  you  name  Glencoe. 

You  are  going  far  away,  boys, 

Away  from  wild  Glencoe, 
You've  shaken  beauty  by  the  hand, 

Amidst  her  rudest  show; 
Adieu  !  but  in  the  city's  din 

Fond  fancy  still  shall  know. 
Dark  Fingal's  phantom,  scowling  fierce 

'Midst  2:looms  of  far  Glencoe. 
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You  are  going  far  away,  boys, 

Away  from  wild  Glencoe, 
And  may  peace  attend  your  steps,  boys. 

Wherever  you  may  go; 
May  your  days  be  closed  in  peace,  boys, 

In  valleys  such  as  mine, 
And  may  heaven's  glory  greet  you, 

Flashing  up  o'er  hills  as  fine. 

You  are  going  far  away,  boys, 

Away  from  dark  Glencoe, 
And  a  blither  corps  its  mountain  hoar 

Again  shall  never  know; 
False  cant  and  pride  were  dashed  aside 

By  mirth's  enraptured  flow. 
While  song  and  glee  rang  merrily 

'Mong  echoes  of  Glencoe. 
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You  are  going  far  away,  boys, 

Away  from  stern  Glencoe, 
To  mingle  in  the  city's  din, 

And  share  its  scenes  of  woe; 
But  your  hearts  will  bring  you  back,  my  boys, 

Where  mountain  streamlets  flow, 
To  worship  sweet  at  Nature's  feet, 

'Mong  echoes  of  Glencoe. 


A   FEW  WOKDS   TO   JOHN   MAUT. 

Wi'  a  head  and  a  heart  aching  sair,  John  Maut, 
And  a  purse  wi'  few  placks  in't  to  spare,  John  Maut, 

I  wad  bid  you  fareweel 

As  a  fause-hearted  chiel, 
And  be  strangers  wi'  you  evermair,  John  Maut. 

Let  me  tell  ye  I've  seen  through  your  wiles,  John  Maut, 
Your  sangs,  and  your  jokes,  and  your  smiles,  John  Maut, 

And  may  shame  be  my  fa' 

Gin  I  let  ye  awa. 
Till  I  gie  ye  what  in  my  heart  boils,  John  Maut. 

Ye  begin  wi'  an  air  fi-ank  and  warm,  John  Maut, 
Cryin'  toots,  ae  but  horn  does  nae  harm,  John  Maut; 

But  ane  aye  brings  twa. 

Prudence  gangs  to  the  wa', 
And  reason  sune  reels  'neath  your  arm,  John  Maut. 

M 
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In  spite  o'  your  swaggerin'  air,  John  Maut, 

And  your  much-vaunted  vict'ries  o'er  care,  John  Maut. 

Gin  the  truth  were  confessed, 

Ye're  a  coward  at  best, 
And  aye  flee  at  the  last  frae  despair,  John  Maut. 

Oh  !  what  are  thy  short  glints  o'  mirth,  John  Maut  ? 
What  the  joys  o'er  the  bowl  that  hae  birth,  John  Maut? 

To  the  want,  woe,  and  pain. 

That  come  in  thy  train. 
To  many  an  else  happy  hearth,  John  Maut. 
I  hae  seen  a  warm  hame  growing  cold,  John  Maut, 
A  pure  heart  in  vice  turning  bold,  John  Maut; 

Worth,  genius,  and  wit, 

Into  dark  dotage  flit, 
'Neath  the  heart-withering  sceptre  ye  hold,  John  Maut. 
I  hae  seen  youth  untimely  turn  grey,  John  IVIaut, 
Auld  age  sink  in  shame  to  the  clay,  John  Maut; 

Love's  sweet  licht  gang  doun 

Beneath  fell  Hatred's  froon. 
And  a'  through  thy  demon-like  sway,  John  Maut. 

Now  the  plain  honest  truth  to  impart,  John  Maut, 
Ye've  got  somehow  o'er  near  to  my  heart,  John  Maut; 

When  wi'  friens  I  sit  doun. 

In  Sanct  Mungo's  guid  toun, 
Lod,  I'm  aye  mang  the  last  to  depart,  John  Maut. 
Sae  avaunt  thee,  tak'  rank  wi'  my  foes,  John  Maut, 
Wi'  your  weak  trembling  hand  and  red  nose,  John  Maut; 

Though  I'm  auld  in  your  book. 

Yet,  by  hook  or  by  crook. 
Our  dealins  are  noo  at  a  close,  John  Maut. 
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BONNIE    GREENLAW. 

Air — ''Logie  o'  Buckan." 

Oh  I  tlie  cauld  breath  o'  winter,  sae  bitter  and  keen, 
Has  stown  frae  the  woodlands  their  mantles  o'  green; 
Nae  wee  bird  sings  sweetly,  nae  flow'r  blossoms  braw; 
A'  Nature's  grown  cheerless  at  bonuie  Greenlaw. 

But  'tisna  the  sang  o'  the  mavis  we  mourn. 
Nor  the  wee  droopin'  harebell  sae  wither'd  and  torn — 
There's  a  form  and  a  face,  there's  a  sweet  smile  awa', 
That  ance  gladden'd  winter  at  bonnie  Greenlaw. 

Short  syne  seems  the  time  when  in  simmer's  nicht  gloom, 
Wi'  laughin'  and  dafifin'  we  pu'd  the  haw-bloom, 
Or  scaur'd  the  wee  lambs  o'er  the  fresh  dewy  lea, 
While  jinldn'  in  joy  round  the  auld  saughen-tree. 

When  the  bright  sun  o'  hairst  slippit  doun  to  his  bed, 
We  soucht  the  row'n  tree  for  his  berries  sae  red; 
While  the  short  hours  o'  gladness  gaed  smilin'  awa', 
Undimmed  by  a  care  frae  the  woods  o'  Greenlaw. 

When  the  sweet  spring  returns,  and  cauld  winter  is  gane. 
The  primrose  and  gowan  we'll  welcome  again; 
But  there's  ae  flower,  I  ween,  we  lo'ed  better  than  a'. 
That  we'll  ne'er  meet  again  'mang  the  woods  o'  Greenlaw. 
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THE    PAKSON   o'    DUNDEE. 
Apropos  of  "the  History  of  a  Man,"  which  appeared  about  May,  1856. 

For  wasna'  he  a  roguie, 
A  roguie,  a  roguie, 
For  wasna'  he  a  roguie. 
The  parson  o'  Dundee. 

He  had  sic  gifts  o'  caulk  and  keel, 
He'd  coom  your  angel  like  the  deil, 
And  Fausehood's  robes  he  decked  sae  weel, 
That  fair  as  Truth  seemed  she. 
Omnes — O  wasna'  he  a  roguie, 
A  roguie,  a  roguie, 
A  bletherin'  blarin'  roguie. 
The  parson  o'  Dundee. 

Bauld  Robin  Burns,  that  wale  o'  men, 
Wha  tirls  our  heart-strings  farthest  ben, 
He  jaupt  him  sae,  ye  wadna'  ken 
That  michty  man  o'  glee. 
Omnes — O  wasna'  he  a  roguie, 
A  roguie,  a  roguie, 
A  splutterin'  spargin  roguie. 
The  parson  o'  Dundee. 

His  clarts  he  cuist  at  mony  a  name, 
Hie  shinin'  in  the  lift  o'  fame, 
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And  noble  sauls  he  daured  to  blame, 

Sae  banld  in  wrang  was  he. 
Omnes — O  wasna'  he  a  roguie, 
A  roguie,  a  roguie, 
A  vain  upsettin'  roguie, 
The  parson  o'  Dundee. 

But  wurdy  cuif,  and  crackit  loon, 
And  moonstruck  bard  o'  fiercest  croon, 
He'd  rouse  them  to  the  lift  abune 
Wi'  mony  a  loathesome  lee. 
Omnes — 0  wasna'  he  a  roguie, 
A  roguie,  a  roguie, 
A  Jiiischief- working  roguie, 
The  parson  o'  Dundee. 

And  gin  ye  heard  his  Boswell  crack. 
How  this  ane  looked,  and  that  ane  spak, 
Ye'd  lauch  until  your  face  grew  black, 
And  tears  drapt  frae  ilk  e'e. 
Omnes — 0  wasna'  he  a  roguie, 
A  roguie,  a  roguie, 
A  redwad  claverin'  roguie, 
The  parson  o'  Dundee. 

But  ilka  dog  maun  hae  his  day. 
Ilk  cuddie  ass  his  tune  to  bray. 
And  now  his  froth  has  fa'en  in  spray, 
Let's  toast  his  memory. 
Omnes — 0  wasna'  he  a  roguie, 
A  roguie,  a  roguie, 
A  swaggerin'  tinsell'd  roguie, 
The  parson  o'  Dundee. 
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THE   TKYSTED   HOUR. 

The  moon  is  in  the  lift,  love, 

The  stars  are  twinkling  pale; 
The  blackbird's  song  has  ceased  to  wake 

The  echoes  of  the  vale. 
The  bat  is  on  the  wing,  love, 

The  dew  is  on  the  flower; 
Then  haste,  and  meet  me  here,  love, 

It  is  the  trysted  hour. 

The  lily  hangs  her  head,  love, 

The  daisy's  closed  her  e'e; 
The  modest  violet  folds  her  leaves 

Out  ower  the  dewy  lea : 
The  cushat's  in  her  nest,  love. 

The  nightbird  leaves  the  tower. 
Then  haste  and  meet  me  here,  love, 

It  is  the  trysted  hour. 

Life  were  a  starless  night,  love, 

A  barren  flow'rless  lea, 
A  vale  of  grief  and  care,  love, 

Apart  from  hope  and  thee; 
Then  come,  thou  star  of  life,  love — 

0  !  leave,  0  !  leave  thy  bower, 
And  haste  to  meet  me  here,  love. 

It  is  the  trysted  hour. 
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THE   PUIR   MAN  S   BRIDE, 

I  CANNA  boast  o'  fertile  fields, 

Clad  ower  wi'  rustling  grain; 
Nae  bark  hae  I  upon  the  wave — 

Nae  flocks  upon  the  plain. 
Sma'  are  the  earnings  o'  my  toil, 

And  wealth  I've  nane  beside; 
Sae  lassie  when  ye  wed  Avi'  me, 

Ye'll  be  a  puir  man's  bride. 

I  canna  point  to  lordly  towers. 

And  proudly  ca'  them  mine, 
Nor  can  I  tell  o'  glittering  stores 

Where  hoarded  treasures  shine; 
My  hame  is  but  a  lowly  beild 

Owerlooked  by  rank  and  pride; 
Sae  lassie  when  ye  wed  wi'  me, 

Ye'll  be  a  puir  man's  bride. 

Yet  in  that  lowly  hame  o'  mine 

There's  wealth  I  winna  gie 
For  a'  that  lies  in  Fortune's  gift, 

Eed  gowd,  or  title  hie; 
An  eident  hand,  an  honest  heart, 

Content  whate'er  betide, 
And  purest  love  shall  lichten  a' 

When  ye  become  my  bride. 
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It's  no  that  bonnie  face  o'  thine, 

Though  fair  as  fair  can  be; 
It's  no  that  saft  and  hiunied  voice, 

That  twines  my  love  on  thee; 
But  puirtith's  ban,  like  me,  you've  borne. 

Like  me,  her  waes  ye've  tried; 
And  nane  can  soothe  in  sorrow's  hour 

Like  my  sweet  winsome  bride. 


BOTHWELL  BANK — A   FRAGMENT. 
Ail — "  Te  Banks  and  Braes." 

0  BoTHWELL  Bank  !  thou  bloomest  fair. 
But  ah  !  thou  mak'st  my  heart  fu'  sair; 
While  wae  and  weary,  a'  alane, 

1  sit  and  greet  ower  love  that's  gane; 
The  mavis  on  yon  throbbing  spray. 
Makes  blithe  the  dark'ning  wuds  o'  May, 
But  bird  or  bloom,  nae  joy  can  gie, 

To  ane  sae  'lorn,  sae  lost  as  me. 

0  Bothwell  Bank  !  when  love  was  true, 
My  ain  dear  lad  your  buds  wad  pu', 
To  busk  my  breist  he  swore  was  fair 
Beyond  the  simmer's  sweet  compare; 
Poor  simple  maid,  I  trowed  it  a', 
And  aft  in  joy  my  tears  wad  fa', 
Sae  warm  his  words,  his  smiles  sae  kin', 
No  heart  on  earth  was  blest  like  mine. 
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TO    "JOHN   FROST," 


On  his  late  uncalled-for  appearance. 


Ye've  been  ower  lang  o'  comin'  this  year,  John  Frost, 
Wi'  your  snaws  and  your  cauld  icy  gear,  John  Frost; 
And  I'm  feint  a  bit  blate, 
Ye  auld  scoondrel,  to  say't, 
That  ye've  nae  business  noo  to  appear,  John  Frost. 

Thougli  a  dour-looldn',  red-nebbit  chiel,  John  Frost, 
In  your  ain  place  I  like  ye  fu'  weel,  John  Frost; 

When  wee  callants  I  see 

On  your  slides  fu'  o'  glee, 
And  their  sires  at  the  roarin'  bonspiel,  John  Frost. 

But  it's  daft-like,  to  say  naething  mair,  John  Frost, 
A'  winter  to  skulk  in  your  lair,  John  Frost, 
And  noo  ower  sweet  Spring 
Your  cauld  mantle  to  fling — 
I'm  a  sanct  if  it's  even  hauf  fair,  John  Frost. 

Wee  birds  'mang  the  shaws  whistled  sweet,  John  Frost, 
And  flowers  glinted  fresh  at  our  feet,  John  Frost; 

And  our  auld  aipple-tree 

Like  a  bride  to  the  e'e — 
Noo  the  sicht  o't  could  maist  gar  me  greet,  John  Frost. 
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And  last  week  'mang  the  woods  o'  Stanelaw,  Jolm  Frost, 

The  nest  o'  a  mavis  I  saw,  John  Frost, 
In  the  breist  o'  a  yew, 
Wi'  four  bricht  eggs  o'  blue — 

Noo  the  deuce  ye '11  hae  play'd  wi'  them  a',  John  Frost. 

The  past  was  a  stapmither  year,  John  Frost, 
Leavin'  baith  meal  and  'taties  fu'  dear,  John  Frost; 
And  puir  folk,  scant  o'  claes, 
Wi'  toom  wames  and  cauld  taes, 
Are  prayin'  ye  sair  to  forbear,  John  Frost. 

Then  tak'  my  advice  as  a  frien',  John  Frost, — 
Cut  your  stick,  and  be  aff  trig  and  clean,  John  Frost; 
And  as  sure  as  I'm  here. 
When  ye  come  back  next  year, 
We'll  shake  hands,  and  this  thraw'll  be  forgi'en,  John 
Frost. 


THE    LASS   I   SAW   YESTREEN. 
Air — "  O  a'  the  oirtg." 

The  weary  sun  to  rest  has  gane 
O'er  ocean's  breast  of  blue. 

And  gloamin'  comes  wi'  dewy  wings, 
And  starnies  on  her  brow; 
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The  merle  amang  the  listenin'  woods 

His  partiii'  sang  has  gi'en, 
And  scented  silence  turns  my  heart 

To  ane  I  saw  yestreen. 

Oh  !  sweet's  yon  pale  wee  primrose  flower, 

Gemmed  wi'  her  beads  of  dew, 
And  sweet  yon  blue-e'ed  violet, 

The  breckan  keekin'  through; 
But,  oh  !  they're  cauld  unto  the  heart, 

And  dimsome  to  the  een, 
Beside  the  bonnie  blushin'  flower, 

The  lass  I  saw  yestreen. 

Let  ithers  pu'  the  lily  fair 

Frae  aff  her  droopin'  stem, 
Or  frae  the  sweetly-scented  brier 

Her  blushing  diadem. 
The  bonnie  flower  that  I  wad  pu' 

Is  peerless  a'  I  ween, 
Amang  the  sweets  that  summer  wears 

Around  her  Idrtle  gi-een. 


O' 


The  gilded  joys  were  never  mine 

That  wealth's  gay  minions  feel, 
Xor  mine  their  pomp  and  pride  of  heart 

Wha  rank's  high  turrets  speel; 
Yet,  Fortune,  there's  a  friendly  hand, 

Your  frowns  are  a'  forgi'en, 
Gin  ye '11  entwine  her  heart  wi'  mine 

Wha  charmed  my  e'e  yestreen  ! 
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THE   WAEFU'   WANT    o'   SILLER. 

Air— "Boy's  Wife." 

O  THE  waefii'  want  o'  siller, 

0  the  wearie  want  o'  siller, 
I've  seen  baith  love  and  friendship  flee 

Before  the  waefu'  want  o'  siller. 

When  fortune  deigned  to  smile  on  me, 
My  love  was  true,  my  friends  were  many, 

But  puirtith's  frown  sune  gar'd  them  flee, 
I'm  shunned  as  though  I  werena'  cannie. 
0  the  waefu',  &c. 

My  purse  was  light,  my  heart  was  sair, 
Thinks  I,  my  lassie's  smiles  mil  cheer  me. 

But  sune's  she  saw  my  coat  sae  bare. 

The  fickle  jaud  scorned  to  come  near  me. 
0  the  waefu',  &c. 

Thinks  I,  though  love  has  scorned  me  so, 
Blithe  friendship's  sure  to  use  me  better, 

But  soon  I  found  that  friendship  too. 
Like  love,  required  a  gowden  fetter. 
O  the  waefu',  &c. 

Wae  worth  the  friends  that  Fortune  brings, 
Wae  worth  the  love  that  puirtith  frightens; 

But  dearer  far  than  wealth  o'  kings, 

The  flame  that  dark  misfortune  brightens. 
0  the  waefu',  &c. 
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HIELAND   DONALD, 

Composed  on  his  return  from  America, 
Ah — "  Donald  Saird." 

Hielan'  Donald's  back  again, 
•Hielan'  Donald's  back  again; 
Love  o'  change,  or  greed  o'  gain, 
Brocbt  Hielan'  Donald  back  again. 

Ere  Donald  crossed  the  raging  seas, 
He  tboclit  tliat  dollars  grew  on  trees, 
Or  sliower'd  like  manna  on  the  ^^lain; 
But  Hielan'  Donald's  back  again. 
Hielan'  Donald,  &c. 

But  siller's  precious  siller  noo'. 
In  ilka  Ian'  grasped  by  the  few, 
And  laith  are  they  to  gie  or  leu', 
Sae  Hielan'  Donald's  back  again. 
Hielan'  Donald,  &c. 

The  Yanky  kimmers  vexed  him  sair. 
They  brak  his  heart,  they  stole  his  gear, 
And  caused  him  meikle  grief  and  pain, 
Sae,  waes  me !  Donald's  back  again. 
Hielan'  Donald,  &c. 
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autumn's  with'ring  breezes. 


Now  Autumn's  witli'ring  breezes  blaw, 
Wi'  wailing  sougli  adown  the  sliaw, 
Whilst  withered  leaves  sad  rustling  fa', 

And  nature  a'  is  drearie; 
The  flow'rs  are  withered  o'er  the  lea, 
The  vale  nae  mair  resounds  wi'  glee, 
The  simmer  swallows  crossed  the  sea 

To  seek  a  hame  mair  cheerie. 

It  is  the  hour  when  gloamin'  grey 
Saft  throws  her  plaid  o'er  closing  day, 
And  pale  reflection  loves  to  stray, 

Pensive,  alane,  and  eerie; 
Hark  yon  sweet  redbreast,  warbling  clear 
His  sang  to  love  and  friendship  dear, 
He  sings  to  soothe  the  dying  year, 

And  make  her  end  mair  cheerie. 

Sweet  bird,  when  hope's  bright  flowers  are  dead, 
When  youth's  gay  dreams  for  aye  are  fled, 
And  withered  age  wi  hoary  head, 

And  wintry  death  draws  near  me; 
May  some  sweet  friend  like  thee  remain 
To  soothe  my  soul  'midst  grief  and  pain. 
To  chase  dark  care  wi'  some  blithe  strain, 

To  comfort  and  to  clieer  me. 
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A   NIGHT    FOR   AULD    LANGSYNE. 
Air — "Happy  are  ice  a'  thegither." 

Blithe,  blithe,  and  liappy  are  we, 
Linked  in  friendship  ane  and  a'; 

And  haith,  we'se  gie  our  cares  a  fricht, 
Before  we  think  o'  gaun  awa. 

It's  no  sae  aft  we  meet,  I  trow. 

In  social  harmony  to  join. 
To  spend  a  nicht  wi'  those  we  love, 

Ower  sangs  and  cracks  o'  "  auld  langsyne.'' 
Blithe,  &c. 

Wae  worth  the  cauldrife  feckless  soul, 
Whase  thochts  in  self  are  centred  a' — 

Wha  canna  pree  a'e  social  bowl, 
Or  birl  a  plack  at  friendship's  ca'. 
Blithe,  &c. 

Tho'  puirtith  marks  us  for  her  ain. 
And  irksome  toils  may  be  our  fa', 

Ae  nicht  'mang  sympathising  friends 
Can  raise  the  heart  abune  them  a'. 
Blithe,  &c. 

We  winna  drink  to  heartless  kings, 
To  titled  knaves,  or  ladies  braw; 

But  here's  to  honest  working  men, 
For  worth  a  warld  abune  them  a'. 
Blithe,  &c. 
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"Wliat  bouts  their  titles  or  their  fame — 
Their  crowns,  and  coronets,  and  a'; 

An  honest  heart,  upricht  and  true, 

Though  clad  in  rags,  outweighs  them  a'. 
Blithe,  &c. 

Then  here's  to  humble  worth  and  truth — 
To  honour,  love,  and  friendship  a'  j 

May  health  and  strength,  and  sweet  content, 
Lang  licht  your  dwallins  ane  and  a'. 

Blithe,  blithe  and  happy  are  Ave, 
Linked  in  friendship  ane  and  a'; 

And  haith,  we'se  gie  our  cares  a  fricht, 
Lang  ere  we  think  o'  garni  awa. 


FAITHLESS   NANNIE. 

Air — "Iliad  a  horse." 

The  cauld  north  win'  wi'  mournfu'  din 

Adoun  the  vale  is  blawing, 
And  'neath  the  sway  of  dark  decay 

The  withered  leaves  are  fa'ing; 
The  prudent  swain  has  shorn  the  plain 

Of  a'  its  gowdcn  treasures. 
And  blithely,  o'er  his  plenished  store 

Enjoys  his  hard  won  pleasures. 
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Nae  laverock's  sang  the  clouds  amaug 

Delights  the  ear  of  morning, 
Nae  blackbird's  lay  soothes  parting  day, 

Or  mourns  dark  night's  returning; 
Nae  azure  bells  adorn  our  dells, 

Nae  hawthorn  sweetly  blooming, 
Nae  balmj^  rose  its  fragrance  throws, 

The  breath  of  eve  perfuming. 

My  breast  heaves  high  wi'  many  a  sigh, 

As  pensively  I  wander 
Adoun  thy  side,  my  native  Clyde, 

On  bygane  joys  to  ponder; 
Blithe  hope  has  fled,  her  flowers  are  dead, 

And  love's  bright  visions  many 
Are  crushed  'neath  care  and  dark  despair, 

Since  thou  art  false,  my  Nannie. 

Dark  night  lets  fall  her  sable  pall 

Upon  the  breast  of  nature, 
And  downy  sleep  in  slumber  deep 

TTraps  many  a  weary  creature; 
But  deeper  gloom,  soon  in  the  tomb, 

And  sounder  sleep  shall  bind  me. 
Where  grief  and  care  shall  vex  nae  mair, 

Nor  tears  of  wae  shall  blind  me. 
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FOR   GUDESAKE    LET 's   AGREE. 

Ah~~"IIircro'  Dee." 

Some  auchteen  hunder  years  ago, 

Man's  noblest  Teaclier  said: — 
"  A  house  divided  'gainst  itsel' 

Maun  sune  be  prostrate  laid." 
Now  on  this  text,  to  puir  folk  a' 

A  sermon  I  wad  gie; 
Join  hands,  fling  discord  to  the  winds. 

And,  Gudesake,  a'  agree. 

The  with'ring  thrall  of  priest  and  king, 

We  a'  ower  lang  hae  borne  j 
The  meed  of  a'  our  care  and  toil — 

Insult  and  bitter  scorn. 
But  had  my  text  been  borne  in  mind. 

Sic  wrangs  we  wadna  dree; 
Their  power  on  our  discord  is  built. 

Then,  Gudesake,  let 's  agree. 

We  sow,  and  ithers  reap  the  fruit; 

We  weave,  and  ithers  wear; 
We're  scrimpet  baith  in  caup  and  cog. 

That  knaves  may  hae  guid  cheer. 
But  were  puir  folk  true  to  themsels, 

Sic  wrangs  we  wadna  dree; 
'Tis  discord  breeds  us  a'  our  wac, 

Then,  Gudesake,  let 's  agree. 
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Save  in  a  bated  beggar  voice, 

Our  richts  we  scarce  daur  name; 
Bluid-bounds  they  hae  wiled  frae  our  ranks 

Hk  wae-wild  heart  to  tame. 
But  were  we  to  oursels  a'  true, 

Sic  tools  uae  king  wad  see; 
'Tis  discord  breeds  us  a'  our  wae, 

Then,  Gudesake,  let 's  agree. 

The  priest  wrapt  in  his  misty  creed, 

The  chainless  mind  may  ban; 
Lordlings  and  kings  bar  Freedom's  path. 

And  mar  the  weal  of  man. 
But  gie  's  your  hand,  the  day  draws  near. 

These  nicht-birds  sune  maun  flee; 
The  puir  man  yet  shall  hae  his  ain. 

We're  learning  fast  to  'gree. 


MY    BLACK-EYED    DEARIE. 

The  weary  sun  has  sunk  to  rest, 

Amang  the  clouds  ayont  the  billow; 
The  evening  stars  are  peeping  forth, 

And  rustic  labour  seeks  her  pillow. 
The  blackbird's  closed  his  eveniuo,-  sauar. 

The  wee  bat  flits  on  wing  sae  eerie, 
Tlie  trysting  time  is  drawing  near, 

When  I'm  to  meet  my  black-eye  1  dearie. 
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My  lassie's  like  the  gentle  moon, 

Which  wi'  her  licht  maks  a'  thing  cheerie; 
For  illca  shadow  leaves  my  soul 

At  ae  blink  o'  my  black-eyed  dearie. 
The  blackbird's,  &c. 

This  world's  to  me  a  world  of  woe, 
A  world  of  cares  and  troubles  many; 

The  only  happy  hours  I  know. 

Are  those  I  spend  alang  wi'  Annie. 
The  blackbird's,  &c. 

Let  politicians  fret  for  power, 

Let  sordid  slaves  for  riches  weary. 

Let  me  but  spend,  in  some  quiet  bower, 
My  days  wi'  my  ain  black-eyed  dearie. 
The  blackbird's,  &c. 

Let  proud  ambition  fret  for  power. 

Let  mammon's  slaves  for  riches  weary. 

Let  me  but  spend,  in  some  quiet  bower. 
My  days  -wi'  my  ain  black-eyed  dearie. 
The  blackbird's,  &c. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  BRIGHT  BLOOMING  HEATHER. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  glen, 

To  the  land  of  the  lake  and  the  river. 
Where  the  wild  thistle  grows  in  her  rude  rocky  den. 

Proud  Freedom's  stern  emblem  for  ever. 
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The  land  of  the  claymore,  the  kilt,  and  the  plaid, 

The  bagpipe,  the  bonnet,  and  feather; 
Let's  join  heart  and  hand,  all  upstanding  in  pride, 

Here's  the  land  of  the  bright  blooming  heather. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  land  of  the  hero  and  bard. 

The  birth-place  of  Ossian  and  "Wallace; 
The  land  of  bright  mem'ries,  of  brave  hearts  who  dared 

Gory  death  in  each  cause  Freedom  hallows. 
The  land  of  the  eagle,  the  oak,  and  the  pine, 

Where  the  free  storms  of  heaven  do  gather; 
Let's  join  heart  and  hand,  all  upstanding  in  pride. 

Here's  the  land  of  the  bright  blooming  heather. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  land  of  the  bannock  and  broso, 

The  land  of  the  sheep's-head  and  haggis; 
Of  warm  hearts  to  friends,  and  cauld  steel  to  foes, 

When  to  battle  they  venture  to  drag  us. 
The  land  of  braw  lassies  and  leal-hearted  men. 

Where  beauty  and  worth  twine  together; 
Let's  join  heart  and  hand,  all  upstanding  in  pride. 

Here's  the  land  of  the  bright  blooming  heather. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  land  where  we  Ifirst  saw  the  light, 

The  home  of  our  kindred  and  lovers. 
Whose  sod  yet  shall  screen  us  in  death's  gloomy  night. 

As  now  many  loved  ones  it  covers; 
May  virtue  and  freedom  stand  firm  by  her  side, 

Each  dark  weed  that  stains  her  soon  wither, 
Then  join  heart  and  hand,  all  upstanding  in  pride, 

Here's  the  land  of  the  bright  blooming  heather. 
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MAY-DAY. 

The  laverock's  lilting  in  the  lift, 

The  mavis  in  the  glen, 
Wi'  melting  coo  the  cushat-doo 

Makes  blithe  her  leafy  den. 
The  rustlin'  breeze  amang  the  trees, 

Tlie  burnie's  lonesome  lay — 
A'  seem  to  join,  in  sang  divine, 

To  welcome  back  sweet  May. 

In  vesture  green  the  oak  is  seen, 

The  apples  clad  wi'  bloom; 
Whilst  gleaming  far  the  primrose  star 

Smiles  through  the  forest  gloom; 
J 11  dusky  dells  the  sweet  blue-bells 

Their  azure  plumes  display, 
Where  flits  the  bee  wi'  voice  o'  glee, 

To  welcome  back  sweet  May. 

The  cuckoo's  tale  floats  on  the  gale. 
The  swallow  skims  the  stream. 

Where  insects  gay,  in  airy  play. 
Bright  living  gemlets  seem; 

In  sunny  beilds,  o'er  daisied  fields, 
Wee  bairnics  blitliely  play, 

jMitwining  flowers  through  golden  hours- 
Sweet  wreaths  for  opening  May. 
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A  wintry  chill  that  heart  maun  fill — 

To  self  a  hopeless  prey — 
Which  doth  not  pine,  from  mammon's  shrine, 

Through  Nature's  haunts  to  stray; 
Which  yearns  not  o'er  the  wilding  flower, 

Nor  loves  the  ^dldbird's  lay, 
Nor  feels  a  spell  of  rapture  swell 

Its  depths  at  opening  May. 


THE    LASS    O     COLINSLEE, 

Ail — '  The  Lass  o'  Ardentinny ." 

DouN  the  dark  brow  o'  Gleniffer 

Gloamin's  dusky  shadows  fa'; 
Wak'nin'  stars  noo  faintly  glimmer. 

Angel  lichts  o'er  heaven's  blue  wa'. 
Fauldin'  flowers  their  fragrance  breathin', 

Woodlan'  birds  wi'  lingering  glee 
Seem  to  woo  thee  forth  to  wander, 

Lovely  lass  o'  Colinslee. 

Doun  yon  glen,  whaur  jinks  the  burnie 

Blithely  roun'  the  hazel  knowe, 
Smiles  a  neuk  whaur  gems  o'  sweetness, 

Simmer's  brichtest  treasures  grow; 
Crawflowers,  daisies,  violets  mingle 

'Neath  the  blushin'  wild-rose  tree, 
Emblems  o'  thy  peerless  beauty. 

Lovely  lass  o'  Colinslee. 
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Throiigh  the  sweet  gi-eeii  birks  o'  Thornlie, 

Eustlin'  zephyrs  saftly  play; 
Frae  his  leafy  tower  the  mavis 

Sings  to  rest  the  wearie  day; 
Saft  as  e'enin's  dewy  zephyr — 

Blithe  as  day's  sw^eet  lullabie. 
Is  thy  witchin'  voice  o'  gladness, 

Lovely  lass  o'  Colinslee. 

Let  ambition  seek  for  pleasure, 

Scalin'  glory's  giddy  steep, 
Av'rice  to  his  worshipp'd  treasure, 

Through  the  mire  of  meanness  creep; 
Purer  joy  his  hame  shall  brichten, 

Lowly  though  the  beild  may  be, 
On  whom  thy  e'e  of  love  shall  lichten, 

Peerless  flower  o'  Colinslee. 


COME,    LOVE,    Wl'   ME. 

Blithe  doun  the  glen  now  the  blackbird  is  singing,  0, 
Eich  gusts  o'  joy  to  the  far  echoes  flinging,  0; 
Saft  through  the  greenwood  the  wild-dove  is  cooing,  O, 
And    larks    'mang    the    snaw-clouds    fu'  blithely   are 
wooing,  0. 

Then  come,  love,  ^vi'  mc,  where  the  fresh  leaves  are 

hanging,  0, 
And  sweet  wak'ning  flowers  frae  their  green  beds  are 

springing,  O; 
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Where    saft   zephyrs    blaw,    and    the    bricht    burnie's 

glancing,  0, 
Ovver  wee  foamy  linns,  like  a  blithe  bairny  dancing,  O. 

The  bauld  morning  sun  gars  the  wee  burnie  dazzle,  O, 
And  fain  jink  awa  'neath  the  green  shelt'ring  hazel,  0 ; 
Sae  far  through  the  glades  of  the  lone  woodland  stealing,  0, 
We'll  flee  frae  the  gaze  of  the  cauld  and  unfeeling,  0. 

I'll  show  thee  the  hames  of  the  speedwell  and  gowan,  O, 
The    dens    where    the    wild -rose    and    crawflow'r    are 

growing,  0; 
I'll  lead  thee  o'er  banks  where  the  starwort  is  peeping,  0, 
To    towers    where    the   wa 'flower   her    lone   watch   is 

keeping,  0. 

I'll  find  thee  a  bower  where  the  hawthorn  is  blooming,  O, 
The  saft  simmerwinds  wi'her  sweet  breath  perfuming,  0; 
While  love's  simmer  licht  on  our  fu'  hearts  is  beaming,  0, 
And  hope  points  to  years  a'  wi'  joy-blossoms  teeming,  O. 

Though    sweet    sings    the    merle   in    his    green    leafy 

chaumer,  0, 
His  wee  heartie  thrill'd  wi'  love's  saft  witching  glamour,  0 ; 
Yet  love-thochts  I  ween  in  this  bosom  are  swelling,  0, 
The  bird's  wildest  strains  wad  seem  tame  in  the  tellins:,  O. 

Though  dear  to  my  soul  are  the  bricht  flowers,  and 

bonnie,  0, 
Ower  sweet  Simmer's  lap  spread  in  clusters  sae  monie,  0 ; 
Yet  dim  were  they  a'  as  the  cauld  wintry  craigy,  O, 
Gin  love  ceased  to  shine  in  the  smile  of  my  Peggy,  O. 
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THE    DUSKY    HOUR. 

Oh  !  dear  to  me's  tlie  dusky  hour 

That  weeps  o'er  parting  day, 
That  shuts  the  daisy's  gowden  e'e, 

And  stills  the  throstle's  lay; 
That  wins  the  laverock  frae  the  lift 

Into  his  bed  of  green, 
And  brings  me  blithe  o'er  bank  and  brae 

To  meet  my  bonnie  Jean. 

Then  saft  the  rustling  e'ening  winds 

Gang  waud'ring  through  the  gloom, 
Sweet  wafting  on  their  dewy  wings 

Each  slumb'ring  flower's  perfume. 
They  breathe  a  tale  of  blossoms  rare 

That  blush  in  dells  unseen, 
And  mind  me  of  my  bosom  flower, 

My  lowly  blooming  Jean. 

I've  gazed  upon  the  beauteous  forms 

That  Fancy  loves  to  trace — 
The  brightest  gems  that  art  can  boast 

Of  loveliness  and  grace. 
But,  oh  !  they  want  the  witching  power 

That  thrills  my  heart  at  e'en, 
When  love  lichts  up  the  gloamin'  hour 

Wi'  glances  of  my  Jean, 
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The  laverock  'mang  the  blushiug  clouds 

May  woo  the  Avak'ning  day, 
The  lintie  lilt  to  list'ning  noon 

A  lightsome  loving  lay; 
Give  me  the  hoiir  that  gems  the  flower, 

And  opes  the  starnies  e'en — 
The  trysted  hour  that  brings  to  me 

My  winsome  blooming  Jean. 


THE    INVITATION. 

Ai) — "Lassie  o'  the  Glen." 

O'er  the  dimpled  breast  of  Clutha, 

Silv'ry  beams  of  moonlight  play; 
Midnight  spread  in  modest  beauty. 

Fairer  seems  than  gaudy  day; 
Come  my  lassie,  let  us  wander 

O'er  the  dew-bespangled  green — 
Fairest  maid  to  me  thou  seemest, 

Lovelier  far  than  night's  pale  queen. 

We'll  seek  yon  calm,  secluded  bower. 

Where  moonbeams  dance  among  the  trees ; 
And  where  the  beauteous  wild-rose  blossom 

Sweetly  scents  the  evening  breeze. 
Heclined  on  nature's  verdant  pillow, 

The  happy  hours  shall  quickly  ily; 
Till  morn,  arrayed  in  robes  of  gladness. 

Lightens  up  the  eastern  sky. 
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ANNIE,    DAELING    OF    MY    SOUL  ! 

O  Annie,  must  we  say  farewell, 

Must  we  for  ever  part, 
Must  hope  and  joy  for  evermore 

Be  strangers  to  my  heart? 
For  what  is  life,  from  thee  apart  ? 

A  round  of  grief  and  care, 
A  darksome  vale  o'ercast  with  clouds 

Of  sadness  and  despair. 

When  mem'ry  fondly  brings  me  back 

Those  happy  days  langsyne. 
When  my  young  bosom  fondly  hoped 

That  thoii  wouldst  yet  be  mine; 
A  thrill  of  pleasure  warms  my  breast, 

My  thoughts  with  rapture  glow, 
But  soon  reality  returns, 

And  fills  my  heart  with  woe. 

0  when,  Religion,  wilt  thou  cease 

The  villain's  art  to  screen, 
When  will  hypocrisy  and  guile 

In  their  own  robes  be  seen? 
And  when  will  virtue  cease  to  be 

The  victim  of  the  knave. 
And  artless  innocence  be  saved 

From  villany's  dark  grave  ? 
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0  Annie,  darling  of  my  soul ! 
May  Heaven  still  keep  thee  free 

From  all  the  snares  with  which  dark  guile 

May  strive  to  injure  thee; 
And  while  one  spark  of  hope  remains, 

This  faithful  heart  to  swell, 

1  will  not,  dare  not,  cannot  speak 

That  woful  word,  farewell. 


A    GUID   NEW-YEAE    I   WISH    YOU    a'. 

Ail — "  Cruid  nicht  and  joy." 

Ance  mair  around  the  festive  board 

We  welcome  hame  the  new-born  year — 
Ance  mair  on  ilka  weel-kent  face 

Blithe  Friendship's  kindly  smiles  appear. 
This  nicht,  while  met  in  social  joy. 

Let's  banish  wintry  care  awa'j 
Unto  the  lip  fill  hig]i  each  cup, 

A  guid  New- Year  I  wish  you  a.' 
I  wish  you  a',  &c. 

If  in  the  year  that  now  is  gane 

Discord  has  stown  wi'  baneful  art 
'Twixt  any  here,  and  left  behind 

One  angry  feeling  o'  the  heart; 
Here  on  the  threshold  o'  the  year, 

Shake  hands  and  drive  the  fiend  awa'; 
Drown  byganes  in  a  flowing  bowl. 

And  drink  in  love  a  health  to  a'. 
A  health  to  a',  &c. 
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When  time  rins  round  anither  year, 

Wba  kens  gin  we'll  assemble  a'j 
Though  life's  fair  sea  lies  waveless  now, 

Fate's  angry  tempest  sune  may  blaw. 
Yet  while  we're  spared  together  here, 

Let  kindness  ever  be  our  law; 
Fill  high  the  cup  unto  the  lip, 

A  guid  New- Year  I  wish  you  a'. 
I  -wish  you  a'. 

There  may  be  some  wha  should  been  here, 

Now  wand'ring  far  ayont  the  wave; 
And  some  our  inmost  heart  bauds  dear, 

Cauld  slumb'ring  in  the  peaceful  grave. 
Yet  midst  our  glee  we'll  ne'er  forget. 

Though  down  our  cheeks  the  tears  may  fa" 
To  drain  one  sweet  though  mournful  cup, 

To  those  we  love  though  now  awa'. 
Though  now  awa',  &c. 

0  may  the  year  that's  now  begun, 

Be  one  of  happiness  to  a'; 
May  kindly  fortune's  favours  sweet 

In  showers  abundant  round  you  fa' ; 
May  want  and  wae  avoid  your  doors. 

Content  aye  bless  your  ingles  a'; 
Then  to  the  lip  fill  high  each  cup, 

A  guid  New- Year  I  wish  you  a'. 
I  wish  you  a',  tl'c. 
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KENMUIR  BANK. 
Air -"Bonnie  Dooa." 

The  bluebell  blooms  on  Kenmuir  Bank, 

The  modest  violet  shuns  the  e'e, 
The  blackbird  chants  his  loudest  strains, 

While  wand'ring  echoes  mock  his  glee; 
The  fitful  swallow  skims  the  stream, 

Or  wantons  lightly  o'er  the  dell, 
While  murm'ring  Clutha,  ling'ring  slovr. 

Seems  wae  to  bid  the  scene  farewell. 

Then  come  wi'  me,  my  Jeanie  dear, 

Where  countless  wildiiowers  sweetly  blaw — 
Thy  gentle  sel'  the  sweetest  flower 

That  ever  bloomed  by  Kenmuir  Shaw; 
I  see  the  harebell  in  thy  e'e. 

The  primrose  in  your  modest  air, 
The  rosebud  on  thy  lovely  cheek, 

The  broombush  in  thy  gowdeu  hair. 

We'll  seek  yon  quiet  favourite  knowe 

Which  looks  o'er  Clutha's  lovely  vale, 
Where  first  I  pressed  your  beating  heart. 

And  whisp'ring  told  love's  heartfelt  tale; 
'Twas  there  you  swore  you  would  be  mine. 

That  death  alone  our  souls  should  part. 
That  Clutha's  streams  should  cease  to  flow 

Before  aught  else  should  change  your  heart. 
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THE   LASSIE   O     CARMYLE. 
Air — "Jessie  o'  the  Dell." 

'TwAS  on  a  bonnie  simmer  morn, 

The  fields  were  wet  wi'  dew, 
And  Clntha's  banks  were  clad  wi'  flowers 

Of  fairest  form  and  hue; 
The  wild-birds  sang  their  sweetest  notes, 

Blithe  Phoebus  seemed  to  smile, 
As  wand'ring  forth  I  chanced  to  meet 

The  lassie  o'  Carmyle. 

The  lassie  o'  Carmyle,  &c. 

Her  glowing  cheek  outrivalled  far 

The  rosebud's  sweetest  hue; 
Her  hair  was  like  the  raven's  wing, 

Her  eyes  a  lovely  blue. 
O'ercome  with  love  and  sweet  surprise. 

Entranced  I  stood  awhile, 
Then  fondly  clasped,  in  warm  embrace. 

The  lassie  o'  Carmyle. 

The  lassie  o'  Carmyle,  &c. 

Yon  sweet  wee  gowan  on  the  bank 
Wi'  her  could  ne'er  compare; 

The  primrose  pale,  the  violet  blue, 
Were  ne'er  so  sweet  and  fair. 
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I  told  luy  love  wi'  artless  tongue, 

Wi'  heart  unstained  by  guile; 
She  blushed,  she  smiled,  but  noo  she's  mine, 

The  lassie  o'  Carmyle. 

The  lassie  o'  Carmyle,  &c. 

Unheeded  now,  ambition  scales 

The  slipp'ry  hill  of  fame; 
Unenvied  now,  pale  av'rice  gains 

Blind  fortune's  fickle  game: 
For  what  are  rank  or  fame  to  me, 

Compared  wV  her  sweet  smile  ? 
My  heart's  first  treasure  still  shall  be 

The  lassie  o'  Carmyle. 

The  lassie  o'  Carmyle,  &c. 


MY    LOVELY    HIGHLAND    MAID. 

Ail — "  The  Hose  of  Allandale." 

Each  blooming  wildflower  down  the  vale, 

Had  oped  its  balmy  store, 
And  Zephyr  on  her  dewy  wing 

Their  mingled  fragrance  bore; 
The  mellow  blackbird's  evening  song, 

'Midst  distant  echoes  played, 
As  joyfully  I  wandered  forth 

With  my  sweet  Highland  IMaid. 
With  my  sweet,  &c. 
o 
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Yon  lily  drooping  o'er  tlie  stream, 

So  modest  and  so  fair, 
Reminds  me  of  her  lovely  form, 

Her  modest  mnning  air; 
The  beauties  of  yon  blushing  rose, 

Beside  her  cheek  must  fade; 
For  0,  a  sweeter  flower  by  far. 

Is  my  sweet  Highland  Maid. 
Is  my  sweet,  &c. 

0  I  have  roved  o'er  Scotia's  hills. 

By  hamlet  and  by  tower, 
Seen  gallant  knights  and  ladies  fair. 

In  many  a  lordly  bower; 
In  lowly  cot  and  lofty  hall, 

'Midst  high  and  low  I've  stayed. 
Yet  never  saw  I  form  so  fair 

As  my  sweet  Highland  Maid. 
As  my  sweet,  &c. 

And  modesty  shall  cease  to  charm, 

And  beauty  lose  her  power. 
And  artless  innocence  and  truth 

Shall  seem  a  worthless  dower; 
And  this  fond  flutt'ring  heart  of  mine 

Low  in  the  dust  be  laid. 
Ere  I  can  cease  to  look  with  love 

On  my  sweet  Highland  Maid. 
On  my  sweet,  &c. 
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FERGUS  O'Connor's  welcome  back  to  Scotland, 

Air—" Roy's  Wife" 

Let  Scotia's  sons,  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
Unite  to  welcome  back  -witli  honour, 

Triumphant,  from  the  tp-ant's  chain. 
Their  patriot  brother,  bold  O'Connor. 

Welcome  then,  to  thee,  O'Connor; 

Gratefully  thy  name  we  honour; 
We  hail  thee  still,  the  poor  man's  friend, 

The  tyrant's  terror,  bold  O'Connor. 

Our  gallant  sires  in  many  a  field. 

In  freedom's  cause  have  fought  with  honour; 
And  like  them  yet,  we  scorn  to  yield 

To  freedom's  foes,  and  thine  O'Connor. 
Welcome  then,  &c. 

In  vain  they  strive  our  course  to  bar, 
Vile  slaves  of  mammon  and  dishonour  ! 

As  soon  they'll  chain  yon  wandering  star, 
Or  quell  the  raging  seas,  O'Connor. 
Welcome  then,  &c. 

May  success  soon  thy  efforts  crown 

With  deathless  fame  and  spotless  honour; 

And  happy  nations  proudly  own 
Their  gratitude  to  thee,  O'Connor. 
Welcome  then,  &c. 

September  23, 1841. 
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FARE-YE-WEEL   FOR   ATE,    LOVE, 

^ir — "Let  me  in  this  ae  nicTit." 

0  FARE-YE-WEEL  for  aye,  love, 
For  aye  love,  for  aye  love, 
0  fare-ye-weel  for  aye,  love, 
I'll  ne'er  return  again,  O. 

I've  lo'ed  ye  lang,  I've  lo'ed  ye  weel. 
And  still  to  thee  my  heart  is  leal, 
But  doun  my  cheeks  the  tear-draps  steal 
To  think  I've  lo'ed  in  vain,  O. 
Then  fare-ye-weel,  &c. 

In  vain  the  cauld  north  win'  micht  hlaw 
Her  -wintry  stores  of  sleet  or  snaw. 
My  tryste  was  kept  in  spite  of  a'. 
For  love  aye  made  me  fain,  O. 
But  fare-ye-weel,  &c. 

When  gloamin'  closed  my  hours  of  toil, 
To  thee  o'er  many  a  weary  mile 
I've  stole,  content  if  ae  sweet  smile 
Repaid  me  for  my  pain,  O. 
But  fare-ye-weel,  &c. 

Ye've  broke  your  vows  to  Heaven  and  me. 
Your  fause  to  him  wha  loved  but  thee, 
Ye've  sent  across  the  raging  sea 
A  soul  that  was  your  ain,  0. 
Then  faro-ye-weel,  &c. 
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O  will  ye,  when  I'm  far  frae  thee, 
Seek  for  my  sake  our  trysting  tree, 
And  send  a  kindly  thought  to  me 
Across  the  raging  main,  O  ? 
Then  fare-ye-weel,  &c. 


HURRAH    FOR    THE    CHARTER. 

Air — "  Hurrah  for  the  Sighlands." 

Hurrah  for  the  charter,  stern  Freedom's  o-Rai  charter. 
Before  which  oppressors  and  tyrants  must  flee; 

It  gives  hope  to  the  breast  of  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
And  joy  to  the  bondsman  who  longs  to  be  free. 

Too  long  have  the  hard-fated  children  of  toil 
To  a  proud  aristocracy  bended  the  knee; 

But  a  happier  prospect  has  dawned  on  our  isle, 

And  the  charter  proclaims  every  man  should  be  free. 
Hurrah,  &c. 

Though  the  proud-hearted  Pharisee  treat  us  with  scorn. 
And  the  unfeeling  Levite  against  us  may  stand; 

Yet  the  cause  of  the  righteous  shall  surely  prevail. 
And  the  charter  shall  yet  be  the  law  of  the  land. 
Hurrah,  &c. 

Then  the  portals  of  knowledge  shall  open  to  all. 
And  dark  superstition  shall  flee  from  our  isle; 

While  priestcraft  and  tyranny  quickly  shall  fall, 
And  the  lab'rer  shall  then  reap  the  fruit  of  his  toil, 
HuiTah,  &c. 
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CULLODEN. 


Air— "Napoleon's  Bream.' 


The  world  was  enwrapped  in  the  mantle  of  night, 

And  tired  Nature  in  silence  reposing, 
When  a  vision  surprising  appeared  to  my  sight, 

The  dark  deeds  of  past  years  disclosing; 
Methought  that  I  stood  on  a  hleak  mountain's  brow, 
O'er  a  plain  where  two  armies  were  marshalled  below; 
'Twas  morning,  and  brightly  their  blades  seemed  to  glow 

As  the  sun  rose  o'er  gloomy  Culloden. 

Methought  that  the  bagpipe  played  loudly  and  clear. 

Those  wild  martial  strains  famed  in  story — 
Those  strains  that  have  oft  cheered  the  bold  mountaineer 

On  the  pathway  of  honour  and  glory; 
^Vhilst  the  garb  of  my  fathers  appeared  to  my  eye. 
And  Glengary,  Clanronald,  and  Keppoch's  war  cry 
Floated  past  on  the  breeze,  and  each  bold  heart  beat  high 
As  they  faced  their  proud  foes  on  Culloden. 

'Tis  dreadful  to  hear,  as  to  combat  they  tread, 

How  the  cannon  and  musketry  rattle. 
Whilst  a  sulph'rous  canopy  hangs  overhead. 

And  darkens  the  red  front  of  battle; 
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To  the  winds,  as  they  draw,  ev'ry  scabbard  they  throw, 
And  they  kneel  to  their  God,  who  ne'er  knelt  to  a  foe; 
Then  swift  to  the  onset,  undaunted  they  go, 
To  conquer  or  die  on  Culloden. 

Oh,  bravely  they  fought,  but,  alas !   'twas  in  vain, 
Dark  treachery  had  doomed  their  undoing; 

Their  bodies  in  hi;ndreds  soon  covered  the  plain, 
O'ercome  by  the  cold  hand  of  ruin: 

The  horsemen  careered  o'er  the  breasts  of  the  brave; 

No  mercy  was  asked,  and  no  mercy  they  gave; 

But  true-hearted  and  fearless,  they  met  with  a  grave 
On  the  blood-crimsoned  field  of  Culloden. 


THE    ROSEBUD    OF    LOVE. 

'Tis  sweet  to  see,  in  simmer  morn, 
Amang  the  fields  o'  waving  corn, 
The  wild  red-rose  some  neuk  adorn, 

Wi  dew-drops  glitterin'  bonnie; 
But  waefu'  thocht  it  brings  to  me. 
That  chills  my  heart  and  dims  my  e'e — 
A  rosebud  twined  the  lass  and  me 

My  heart  lo'ed  best  of  ony. 

Lang  had  we  lo'ed  ilk  ither  weel, 

Lang  vowed  through  life  we'd  baith  be  leal, 

Lang  hoped  to  share  the  ae  wee  beil', 

Through  weal  and  wae  thegither; 
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But  cauld  mistrust,  a  cankert  thorn, 
Came  frae  a  rose  a'e  simmer  morn; 
Our  linket  hearts  apart  were  torn, 
In  hopeless  care  to  wither. 

Oh,  why  shoiild  canld  mistrust  and  pride 
Break  through  the  hands  that  love  has  tied, 
Why  ae  rash  deed  the  hearts  divide 

That  nocht  on  earth  should  sever? 
'The  e'e  may  licht  wi'  glances  dire, 
The  tongue  povir  forth  wild  words  of  ire; 
Yet  in  the  heart  love's  purest  fii'e 

Be  burning  bright  as  ever. 

Though  weary  years  hae  past  away, 
And  deep  I've  drank  the  cup  of  wae: 
Yet  in  my  heart  love  still  has  sway, 

His  sceptre  still  is  Maryj 
May  fortune  on  her  pathway  strew 
Kose-leaves  of  gladness  ever  new. 
Unmixed  wi'  flowers  of  darker  hue. 

Like  those  I'm  doomed  to  carry. 


THE    SCOTTISH   EMIGRANT'S  FAREWELL. 

Fareweel,  a  lang,  a  last  fareweel, 

Auld  Scotia  unto  thee  ! 
The  coming  night-cloud  soon  shall  hide 

Thy  dark  green  hills  frae  me; 
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The  breeze  blaws  freshly  frae  the  shore, 
The  barque  bounds  o'er  the  wave, 

I  go  to  seek  a  distant  home. 
To  fill  a  distant  grave. 

Sad  thoughts  of  childhood's  happy  scenes 

Now  flit  across  my  brain; 
My  native  vale,  my  native  brook, 

I'll  never  see  again. 
The  burning  tear-drop  wets  my  cheek. 

And,  Oh !  my  heart  is  sair, 
To  think  of  those  I've  left  behind — 

To  meet  again  nae  mair. 

Lang,  lang  I  strove  with  adverse  fate, 

Lang,  lang  I  strove  in  vain, 
'Tis  stern  necessity  alane 

That  sends  me  o'er  the  main. 
Yet  gentle  hope  still  cheers  my  heart 

With  prospects  bright  and  gay, 
While  independence  calls  me  on. 

And  seems  to  lead  the  way. 

Then  fare-ye-weel,  my  native  land, 

Now  faded  into  night. 
Thy  dark  green  hills  have  passed  away 

For  ever  frae  my  sight. 
But  death's  dark  night  shall  fall  on  me. 

And  memory  frae  me  part. 
Before  the  thought  of  thee  and  thine 

Shall  ever  leave  my  heart. 
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THE    WHIP. 

AuLD  Willie  M'Gleg  was  the  wliip 

At  the  field  whaur  1  first  joined  the  table, 
A  cankered  auld  ill-natured  rip, 

And  a  maister's  tool  willing  and  able; 
Frae  the  mornin'  bell  np  to  the  dark, 

It  was  naething  but  barkin'  and  bitin', 
Aye  scourin'  awa'  at  the  wark, 

A  faut-finding,  fining,  and  fiyting. 

Bad  luck  to  the  auld  cankert  carle, 

Bad  luck  to  ilk  bird  o'  like  feather. 
Gin  I  had  my  will,  Lo'd  I'd  harle 

Sic  knaves  through  the  whins  a'  thegither. 

He  cam'  into  the  shop  like  a  cat, 

Gied  a  glance  gin  the  pass  had  been  soopit, 
He  keek't  into  this  neuk  and  that. 

And  syne  'neath  the  tables  he  stoopit; 
Gin  a'  werena  redd  to  his  min'. 

Or  gin  some  broken  piggin  he  grippet, 
Lo'd  he  out  wi'  a  thick  piece  o'  twine, 

And  the  pnir  greetin  tearer  he  whippet. 
Bad  luck,  &c. 

Syne  he  looked  at  ilk  table,  I  ween. 
And  e'cd  ilka  bucht  that  was  hangin', 

Clawed  his  beard  gin  oucht  wrang-like  was  seen. 
And  the  printer's  lugs  sune  were  a  ringing, 
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Wi'  "  Your  makin'  a  braw  job  o'  that, 

And  the  maister  nae  doot  is  your  debtorj  " 

Then  he'd  stamp,  shake  the  bag  in  your  face, 
And  declare  the  tear-boy  wad  dune't  better. 
Bad  kick,  &c. 

Gin  the  shop  had  been  late  o'er  the  maut, 

An  event  in  these  times  no  uncommon. 
Next  day  he'd  be  gleg  for  a  faut. 

As  a  howlet  for  mice  in  the  gloamin; 
Gin  a  tearer  was  sent  through  the  slap, 

He'd  be  doun  on  the  prize  like  a  ganger, 
And  skailt  the  yill  out  Uka  drap, 

And  swore 's  if 't  had  been  for  a  wager. 
Bad  luck,  &c. 

Yet  folk  said,  but  of  course  'twasna  true, 

That  he  liket  a  wee  drappie  fu'  brawly. 
That  ance  he'd  been  seen  lyin'  fu' 

In  a  wud  Avi'  that  jaud  Jean  M'Aulay; 
But  whether  'twas  gospel  or  no, 

Her  twa  drucken  neer-do-well  brithers, 
Hk  pay-day  a  figure  could  show 

Worth  a  pound  or  twa  mair  than  maist  ithers. 
Bad  luck,  &c. 
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APPENDIX. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  PRESS  AMATEUR  PERFORMANCE 
FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  HUGH  MACDONALD'S  WIDOW 
AND    FAMILY. 

Written  bt  James  Heddeewick;  Spoken  by  Miss  Aitkes. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen !  a  word,  I  pray, 

Before  we  lift  the  curtain  for  our  play : 

Some  trembling  amateurs  are  here  to-night, 

Eager  to  please — yet  in  a  woful  fright 

Lest  their  best  efforts  should  offend  the  gods. 

Therefore  have  they  entreated  me — with  nods, 

And  serious  head-shakes,  and  beseeching  looks — 

Thinking  that  I  stand  well  in  your  good  books — 

To  urge  a  brief  petition  for  their  sake. 

What  can  I  do,  the  fiery  edge  to  take 

From  your  keen  wits,  that  needs  must  criticise  ? 

If  I  have  e'er  drawn  tears  from  any  eyes. 

Or  moved  the  tyrannous  Fates  to  gentle  deeds, 

'Twas  when  great  Shakspere  lashed  the  winged  steeds, 

Up  to  the  heaven  of  deathless  ai-gument, 

And  with  my  feeble  voice  his  thunder  blent  I 

But  now  I  feel  so  helpless  here  alone. 

No  character  enacting  save  my  own  ! 
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How  very  strange  !  could  I  but  something  sliam  ! 

I  should  be  anything  but  what  I  am  ! 

I  should  be  haughty  Pauline  DescliapelleSy 

Or  Desdemona,  loved,  alas,  too  well ! 

Or  sad  Ophelia  singing  to  her  doom, 

Or  Janet  Pride  within  her  cheerless  room, 

Or  Jessie  Broion,  our  latest  heroine, 

Eoused  by  the  pibroch  to  a  hearing  fine ! 

I  should  be  queen  or  slave — gipsy  or  elf — 

I'm  not  at  home,  I  am  so  much  myself! 

Yet  though  some  other  part  I  less  might  quake  in, 

'Tis  my  own  fault  that  I  am  plain  Miss  Aitken  ! 

Your  kindness  cheers  me;  in  your  smiles  I  bask, 

And  feel  there's  nothing  that  I  might  not  ask. 

Well,  'tis  a  woman's  task  I  have  to  do; 

But,  if  I,  Juliet-like,  too  boldly  sue, 

Remember  it  is  leap-year,  and  be  dumb ! 

Nay,  don't  mistake  !  not  for  myself  I  come, 

But  on  behalf  of  certain  novices : 

If  you  have  plaudits  keep  them  all  for  these. 

I've  tasted  them  full  oft — they're  wondrous  sweet 

But  oh  !  to  younger  palates  what  a  treat ! 

Should  any  snarler  utter  aught  like  this — 

"  I've  paid  my  money — I've  a  right  to  hiss  !  " 

Into  his  ear  I'd  whisper  if  I  could — 

To  buy  the  privilege  of  being  rude 

Is  but  a  sorry  use  to  make  of  gain. 

Yet  wherefore  reason  with  a  tiling  so  vain  ? 

Is  there  no  way  to  punish  ?  wcre't  not  best 

That  we  at  once  should  bring  him  to  the  test  ? 
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At  public  meetings,  I  have  heard  men  tell, 

Where  cries  of  "  order  "  the  disorder  swell, 

And  silence  dies  from  shouting  of  its  naixie. 

Whene'er  some  rash  intruder,  wild  for  fame. 

Fuming  and  furious,  bounces  up  to  move 

Some  false  "  amendment "  which  he  swears  he'll  prove. 

The  people  "  platform  "  cry,  with  all  their  throats, 

That  they  may  see  the  fool  who  claims  their  votes  ! 

And  so,  if  any  here  should  utter  blame, 

Or  interrupt  a  single  worthy  aim. 

Just  ask  him,  please  to  step  upon  the  stage — 

Nor  heed  his  modest  struggles,  nor  his  rage — 

Let  him  come  here  to  show,  in  form  and  feature. 

How  he  would  "  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature !  " 

Let  him  arise — a  Thespian  star — a  sun — 

To  teach  the  world  how  acting  should  be  done  ! 

Thanks,  gentles !  thanks !  there's  none  such  in  the  house — 

Or  if  there  be — he's  quiet  as  a  mouse  ! 

If  not  the  actor's  skill,  the  Avidow's  cause 

Will  thrill  your  pulses,  and  command  applause  ! 

If  not  my  feeble  plea,  the  orphans'  tears 

Will  move  your  hearts  to  sympathy  and  cheers ! 

O  heaven  !  Avhat  miracles  of  beauty  lurk 

In  Nature,  when  her  delicate  fingers  work 

To  heal  the  scars  by  storm  and  winter  made ! 

Even  now,  by  day  and  night,  through  sun  and  shade, 

O'er  woods,  and  fields,  and  streams — now  here,  now  there. 

The  angel  Spring  goes  whisp'ring  everywhere. 

Till  earth  makes  answer  in  her  bridal  dress. 

But  where  is  he  whose  heart  of  tenderness 
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Beat  to  her  joyous  steps  tlirougli  every  scene  ! 

All  me !  -witliin  her  robe  of  softest  green 

Her  favourite  slie  has  folded  to  his  rest, 

And  with  the  simple  blooms  he  loved  the  best 

Made  him  a  little  garden  all  his  own  ! 

You  knew  the  Rambler  ?     Oft  in  summers  gone 

He  brought  delicious  sunshine  from  the  hills — 

Gladdened  our  homes  with  music  of  the  rills, 

Through  all  our  city  sent  the  breath  of  flowers ! 

We  are  his  heirs  !  his  riches  all  are  ours ! 

More  fine  the  heritage  than  any  gold  ! 

We  mourn  his  manly  heart  beneath  the  mould — 

We  mourn  with  those  whom  he  has  left  behind  !- 

Yet  in  our  mimic  scene,  this  night  you'll  find 

Thalia  laughing  for  sole  sovereignty  ! 

Oh  why  is  this  V  and  where's  Melpomene, 

Stately  and  buskined,  her  grand  eyes  afloat, 

Melodious  thunders  in  her  mellow  throat, 

To  loosen  all  the  flood-gates  of  our  woe  ? 

Her  grief  is  real  to-night,  and  her  voice  low 

As  murmurous  music  of  the  distant  wave. 

Far  off  she  sitteth  by  our  poet's  grave, 

Nursing  its  flowers  to  wear  celestial  dew. 

And  pale,  as  Avhen  on  sculptured  tomb  we  view, 

A  widow'd  grief  immortal  in  the  stone  ! 

But  she  approves  our  joys,  and  bids  go  on 

Our  comic  business,  to  enchant  the  night — 

Well  knowing  that  some  portion  of  the  light, 

Drawn  from  the  laughing  Muse's  lustrous  eyes, 

Will  fall,  where  life  is  dark,  to  illume  its  skies ! 
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STANZAS   TO   HUGH   MACDONALD, 
On  reading  his  poem,  "  My  Ain  Hearthstane,"  in  Citizen  of  3d  Nov.  1849. 

0  BARD  o'  bonnie  Clutha, 

I've  heard  your  wee  bit  sang, 
Whilk  aiblins  ye  hae  lilted 

The  autumn  wuds  amang; 
I've  kent  the  ills  ye  speak  o', 

And  my  heart  has  dreed  the  pain 
That  warl'  wins  blaw  cauldly 

Aff  "  our  ain  hearthstane." 

1  brag  na'  o'  a  poet's  fire, 

I  hope  na'  for  his  fame; 
But  I  wad  count  my  manhood 

Unworthy  o'  its  name, 
Could  I  hear  your  ditties  sung 

Wi'  nae  returning  thrills, 
Sae  wed  to  bonnie  Scotland, 

Her  braes,  an'  broomy  hills. 

0  gentle  mother  Nature, 

This  honest  heart  ye've  won, 
An'  proud  ye  ought  to  be,  lass, 

To  own  sae  leal  a  son; 
He  sings  o'  thee,  he  dreams  o'  thee, 

Frae  morn  to  dewy  e'en, 
An'  ye,  I  wat,  his  comfort 

Through  mony  ills  hae  been. 
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There's  no'  a  blossom  on  the  brae 

He  kens  na'  by  its  smile, 
There's  no'  a  blink  o'  sunshine 

But  lichtens  Hughie's  toil. 
His  heart  is  in  the  birdie's  sang, 

An'  in  the  burnie's  croon; 
His  fancy  makes  the  heather  couch 

A  bed  o'  fleecy  doon. 

Oh,  ye  hae  felt  the  ills  o'  life, 

But  tent  ye,  lad,  a  wee — 
The  soul  that  feels  the  beautiful 

Has  mony  waes  to  dree. 
The  chink  that  lets  in  sunshine, 

Maun  e'en  let  in  the  rain; 
Ye  wadna  ken  o'  pleasure. 

Were  ye  ne'er  pinched  wi'  pain, 

Sae  drink  ye  o'  the  cup,  lad. 

That  Nature  fills  for  man; 
An'  sup  ye're  kail,  though  "through  the  reek"- 

It's  God  Almighty's  plan; 
Wi'  thankfu'  heart,  an'  dearer. 

Prize  weanics,  wife,  an'  hame. 
Than  grandeur  won  wi'  meanness. 

Or  riches  won  wi'  shame. 

Now  farc-ye-weel,  I've  said  my  say. 

My  feelings  wadna'  keep; 
Though  we  hae  met  but  ance  in  life. 

The  love  o'  hearts  is  deep. 
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May  nae  ill  blast  e'er  cloud  your  joy, 
May  poortith's  bitter  chain 

Ne'er  drag  ye  frae  the  sunshine 
0'  your  "ain  hearthstane  !  " 


Wm.  Lyle. 


"  CALEB.  " 


He's  at  rest !  he's  at  rest  on  his  green  grassy  pillow  ! 
Hang  his  harp  on  the  boughs  of  his  own  weeping  willow; 
Let  the  "  wee  bonnie  gowan,  "  with  its  mild  modest  eye, 
Bedeck  the  soft  bed  where  dear  Caleb  doth  lie. 

His  toils  are  all  o'er, 

His  troubles  and  pain; 
We'll  follow  no  more 

In  his  "  Rambles  "  again. 

The  hawthorn  so  hoary,  the  rowan  so  red, 
Shall  twine  their  twin  branches  to  shelter  his  bed; 
And  Spring  shall  revisit  his  lonely  green  tomb, 
And  strew  it  with  flowers  of  the  choicest  perfume. 

Kenmuir's  waving  wood. 

And  Clyde's  silver  stream, 
And  the  glen's  solitude, 

Shall  echo  his  name. 
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The  green  braes  of  CatliMn  no  more  shall  be  pressed 
By  the  feet  of  the  pilgrim  who  loved  them  the  best; 
Nor  Blantyre,  nor  Bothwell,  with  daisy-gemmed  glade, 
Hear  the  tones  of  the  voice  that  late  rung  through  their 
shade. 

Each  streamlet  and  burn, 

Each  moorland  and  mead, 
An  ode  now  will  mourn — 

The  dirge  of  the  dead. 

No  pen  will  profane  him,  no  tongue  shall  upbraid 
The  spirit  that  sleeps  in  Death's  cold  clammy  shade; 
The  zephyrs  which  sport,  and  the  breezes  that  blow, 
And  the  flow'rets  that  bloom,  and  the  roses  that  grow, 

And  the  birds  that  sweet  sing 
From  each  bush  and  each  tree — 

Shall  make  the  woods  ring 
To  our  bard's  memory. 

Let  him  rest !  let  him  rest  on  his  soft  grassy  pillow  ! 
On  his  breast  strew  the  flowers,  at  his  head  plant  the 

willow; 
And  the  lark  will  ascend  from  his  low  bed  of  sorrow. 
And  wake  the  sweet  hymn  of  bright  joy  on  the  morrow. 

His  toils  arc  all  past. 

His  troubles  and  pain; 
His  anchor  is  cast, 

We'll  meet  him  again. 

Will.  C.  Cameron. 
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"  CALEB.  " 


"  Who  would  not  weep  for  Lycidas  ?    He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme."— Milton. 

Pilgrim,  that  journey'st  on  life's  flinty  road, 
Is  thy  head  hoar  with  snows  of  frosty  age  ? 
Far  different  scenes  must  shortly  thee  engage : 

Shake  hands  with  Time — prepare  to  meet  thy  God. 

Or  art  thou,  pilgrim,  in  thy  strength's  proud  noon: 
Thy  joints  well  knit,  thy  cheeks  all  glowing  fair — 
Who  hast  not  made  acquaintance  yet  with  care. 

But  dream'st  that  life's  a  long-enduring  boon  ? 

Thou  canst  not  prune  thy  hopes  of  life  too  soon  I 

Long   life's    a   youthful    dream!      He  whom  we  now 
deplore — 

Ravished  in  midst  of  hope — loved  Caleb,  is  no  more  I 

Amidst  our  dun  and  buzzing  thoroughfares — 
Amidst  our  city's  never-emptying  streets — 
Amidst  the  vacant  idlers  whom  one  meets, 
Could'st  thou  not  find,  stern  Death,  from  out  that 

throng, 
That  from  all  compass  points  doth  roll  along, 

Some  life  less  dear  for  thy  sharp  pitiless  shears 
Than  Caleb,  child  of  song — 

Loved  by  the  Muses,  loved  by  old  and  young — 
Caleb,  who  now  lies  cold  upon  his  bier  ? 
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By  sounding  shores, 

Where  the  old  ocean  roars, 
No  more  the  enthusiast  Eambler,  in  his  glee, 
Shall  watch  the  wild  waves  of  the  far-foaming  sea ! 

No  more  by  bank  and  brae, 

At  dewy  eve  or  break  of  day, 

Shall  his  rapt  footstep  stray  ! 
No  more,  by  woods  and  wilds,  and  fairy  glens, 

Where  deepest  silence  reigns, 

Shall  he,  a  self-invited  guest, 
List  to  the  music  of  the  waterfall; 
Or  set  him  down  at  Nature's  prodigal  feast. 
On  poets'  hearts  whose  dainties  never  pall ! 

No  more,  in  blissful  hours, 
He'll  hold  communion  with  the  sweet  wild-flowers: 
The  primrose,  pansy,  and  the  loved  speedwell — 

Whose  deep-blue  earnest  eyes — 
Deeper  and  brighter  than  Italian  skies — 
With  purest  joy  oft  made  his  bosom  swell ! 
No  more  he'll  list  to  "wood-notes  wild"  and  clear. 
For  Caleb — ah,  loved  Caleb  ! — lies  cold  upon  his  bier  ! 

Wliat  though,  with  kindling  look, 
He'll  hold  no  more  sweet  converse  with  the  brooks 

That  flow  'twixt  banks  all  rich  \vith  flowers, 
Singing  their  sweet  songs  in  the  summer  hours  ? 
What  though  no  more,  no  more, 
Of  feudal  castles  rent  by  time. 
Crusted  with  solemn  rime. 
His  full -fraught  mind  shall  pour  its  various  lore? 
What  though  in  grief  for  his  sad  loss  we  bend — 
The  genial  author  and  the  generous  friend  ? 
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Our  loving  hearts  shall  long  retain 
Remembrance  of  the  witchery  of  his  pen; 
And,  in  the  foldings  of  our  memory, 
His  gifts  and  virtues  evermore  shall  lie ! 
Loved  one,  farewell !  thy  earthly  harp  is  riven, 
But  now,  with  powers  renewed,  thou  strik'st  thy  lyre  in 
heaven ! 

D.  Christie. 


SONNET   ON   THE   DEATH  OF   HUGH  MACDONALD, 

Author  of  "Rambles  Round  Glasgow,"  &o. 

And  art  thou  gone,  Macdonald  ?  ah !  it  seems 
As  if  but  one  short  day  had  glided  by 
Since  last  I  saw  thee,  full  of  life  and  joy. 
And  roamed  with  thee  along  the  moorland  streams. 
Yes,  thou  art  gone,  sweet  Rambler,  to  thy  rest; 
But  long  thy  pages,  sparkling  as  the  smile 
Of  sunny  Spring,  will  many  a  care  beguile, 
And  wake  delight  in  many  a  feeling  breast. 
Thou  didst  not  soar  with  bold,  poetic  flight; 
But  who  so  well  could  paint  the  lowly  flower 
Glinting  half-hid  in  some  lone  leafy  bower. 
Or  sweetly  opening  to  the  vernal  light; 
Thy  voice  was  nature's  voice,  and  few  like  thee 
Could  sing  her  simple  charms,  by  mountain,  wood,  or 
lea. 

A.  M'K. 
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TO   HUGH   MACDONALD. 


Thou  wand'rer  of  the  woods  !  on  starry  night, 
When  silent  winds  go  sighing  down  the  glen, 
And  silent  fir-trees  gloom  through  purple  light, 
0  well  I  know  thy  loving  spirit  then 
Doth  seek  its  former  haunts  !    And  shadows  bright, 
Afar  from  deeds,  and  homes,  and  haunts  of  men. 
Move  gently  in  their  soft  and  drearny  flight — 
A  silent  company  !    A  galaxy  of  light ! 

And  up  where  silver  streamlets  through  the  dells 
Their  lonely  whispers  to  the  night-air  fling. 
Ah !  there  they  sit:  and,  like  the  fairy  bells 
That  through  the  darkness  marvellously  ring, 
The  strange  wild  music  sweetly  ebbs  and  swells 
In  shudders  that  a  trembling  terror  bring. 
And  still  the  dreamy  music  floats  and  swells. 
Like  sound  of  coral  caves  from  golden  ocean-shells  ! 

Alton. 


HUGH   m'dONALD. 


"  Why  should  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  rat,  have  life. 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all?"— King  Lkab. 

I  WONDER  where  the  river  strays 
Through  woods,  asleep  in  pearly  haze. 
With  quiet  nooks,  where  earliest  peer 
The  firstlings  of  the  dawning  year. 
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I  feel,  but  scarcely  seem  to  share, 
This  sense,  which  haunts  the  happy  air 
Of  young  life,  stirring  everywhere — 
For  ever,  at  the  heart  of  hearts, 
A  pulse  of  nameless  trouble  starts. 
I  watch  the  tender  April  sky, 
I  see  its  aimless  clouds  go  by; 
I  gaze,  and  gazing,  only  think — 
It  would  have  pleased  his  poet-eye. 

From  its  low  nest  the  glad  lark  springs. 
And  soars,  and  soaring  ever  flings 
Blithe  music  from  its  restless  wings. 
Though  all  the  air  be  trembling,  pleased, 
The  unquiet  soul  is  nothing  eased. 
I  hear,  vpith  scarce  the  heart  to  hear. 
That  carol,  ringing  quick  and  clear; 
I  hear,  and  hearing,  only  think — 
It  would  have  pleased  his  poet-ear. 

His  ears  are  shut  from  happy  sound; 
His  eyes  are  softly  sealed; 
The  oft-trod,  old  familiar  ground — 
The  hill,  the  wood,  the  field — 
This  path  which  most  he  loved,  that  runs 
Far  up  the  gleaming  river. 
Through  all  the  course  of  summer  suns 
He  treads  no  more  for  ever. 

Thomas  Todd. 
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LINES  IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE  HUGH  MACDONALD. 

He's  gone  !  loved  spirit !  that  despotic  hand 

Which  mars  our  sweetest  loves  and  friendships  here, 

Has  rudely  hurst  the  fragile  golden  hand 

Which  hound  to  earth  the  soul  we  cherished  dear. 

The  weeping  Muse  in  vain  would  try  to  trace 
The  thousand  charms  which  gild  his  memory; 

'Twas  his  each  shade  in  life's  rude  path  to  chase — 
To  crown  the  joys  of  social  pleasantry. 

He  came — he  passed  before  our  fondling  gaze 
Like  some  rich  gleam  athwart  an  ebon  sky, 

Or  like  a  gush  of  sunny  memories 
Amid  the  gloom  of  painful  reverie. 

Oh  !  sweet  it  is  in  quiet  thought  to  stray 

With  the  loved  Rambler  through  his  changing  scenes. 

And  hear  him  chant  the  unassuming  lay. 

On  some  lone  spot  which  Nature's  grandeur  screens. 

Now  in  sweet  Carmyle's  primrose  sprinkled  dell, 
With  Clyde  fast  purling  'neath  his  ruptured  gaze; 

Now  on  Glenifter  sweetest  numbers  swell 

From  his  warm  heart,  in  some  wild  flow'ret's  praise. 

Or  by  some  churchyard's  solitary  lair, 

We  see  him  poring  o'er  the  moss-clad  stone; 

Or  wandering  with  the  silent  tenant  there, 

'Mid  uncouth  scenes  of  mystic  days  long  gone. 
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Or  by  some  mould'ring  lieap  perchance  he  strays, 
Where  lies  the  shapeless  waste  of  thuigs  that  were; 

Whose  broken  shades  wi'ap  direst  mysteries, 
Or  doubly  tell  what  ancient  tales  declare. 

And  there  he  views  the  actors  of  old  years, 

Stained  with  dark  feuds,  or  robed  in  festal  sheen ; 

Perchance  a  Mary's  hapless  form  appears, 
Or  a  fair  Darnley  figures  in  the  scene. 

Or  by  some  singing  brook,  with  soul  elate. 
He  slowly  wends  his  flower-bespangled  way, 

Extracting  charms  from  Nature's  vast  estate, 
Or  sipping  fire  from  her  sweet  minstrelsy. 

Oh !  sad  it  is  to  steal  this  fleeting  gaze 

O'er  these  lone  scenes  which  wake  his  memory; 

No  more — sad  thought ! — in  his  sweet  reveries 
He'll  trace  dear  scenes,  or  hum  the  gentle  lay. 

Fair  Nature  now,  loved  primate  of  his  joy. 

May  strew  her  richest  garlands  round  his  tomb; 

But  ah  !  no  more  that  solemn  death-sealed  eye 
Will  sparkle  o'er  her  verdure  or  her  bloom. 

And  widow'd  Love  may  act  her  tender  part, 

And  bleeding  Friendship  too,  her  plaint  may  raise; 

But  ne'er  again  they'll  melt  that  loving  heart 

Which  throbbed  so  late  with  warmest  sympathies. 

Alas !  how  transient  all  earth's  brightest  scenes — 
But  sunblinks  thrown  across  life's  dreary  way, 

Which  in  a  moment  some  cold  cloud  o'erscreens 
For  ever  in  its  dread  obscurity. 
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Farewell,  loved  spirit !      O'er  thy  humble  name 
Oblivion  ne'er  shall  throw  her  blighting  ^ving; 

Wrapt  admiration,  tear-dewed,  doth  proclaim 
Her  deathless  plaudits  o'er  thy  offering. 

Henry  Johnston. 


THE  END. 
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